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Where Hinges 


Come In 


Hinges, like other things, 
come in “by the door.” 


Dealers find that the best 


hinges come the National way. 





Our Strap and Tee Hinges are intelligently designed, to unite 
effective performance, masterful appearance, time-out-of-mind 
enduring service. 


A National Hinge will never sell the same door twice—but will 
always sell the door next door. 


NATIONAL 





We Deal-with-the-Dealer. No other interest intervenes to interrupt our 
concentration upon your advantages. 


See how every set of hinges comes to you signed and sealed. The screws 
are there—right size, full count. You will appreciate the sensible conven- 
ience of National shipments. Adequate stocks — quick deliveries —aug- 
mented Dealer’s profit. Write for Catalog—today. 


Nations Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 
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Farmer's Sock Best Business Barometer 


You bet it is. 
Are hardware sales going to be satisfactory to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers? 

They sure are. 

Will the volume of business increase as the months go by? 

Absolutely. 

Our answers to these three important questions sound cock- 
sure. They look pretty positive as we see them in print. It would 
be a frightful blunder for a business publication like HARDWARE 
AGE to make, if these predictions were quickly punctured, if these 
answers proved false, if this certainty was not well founded. 

We dread to think of the hostile letters that might invade our 
editorial sanctum in case we stubbed our toes in an eagerness to 
preach optimism, and we are not going to run from any such 
shadows, because we know 1919 is going to be a great year for the 
hardware business. 

How do we know? Where did we get the inside track on all 
this information? Why are we willing to go on record so 
strongly? 

These are sensible questions and deserve a straightforward 
answer. Here it is: 

No man has ever seen a bad business year in the United States 
when there were good crops that sold for high prices. 

Just stow that statement away and hand it out liber ally when 
the next mist of pessimism threatens to engulf you. 

Good crops at high prices point to national prosperity. It 
always has been so and it will repeat in 1919. 

The farmer is America’s biggest business man. The products 
of the farm make Rockefeller’s millions look like small change. 
Oil isn’t a drop in the bucket when stacked up against eggs and 
butter, and these two items are only by-products from the mill 
of his majesty, the American farmer. 

In the fight that recently put Germany down for the count, 
the American farmer was an all-important factor. 

Uncle Sam passed out the word that food would win the war, 
and while city folks helped by licking their platters clean, the 
American farmer rolled up his sleeves and cleared another forty. 
He blasted stumps, drained marshes, used his breaking plow. He 
put his factory onto war work, and his deliveries of beans and 
pork, beef and corn, mutton and wheat, eggs and potatoes, had a 
heap to do with the “morale” of the Allies and the kick-off of the 
doughboys. Naturally this Government wasn’t taking any 
chances with the food proposition after we had a couple of million 
boys “over there,” and so a guaranteed price was promised for 
all the wheat that could be raised. There was and is a world 
shortage of ships, and United States foodstuffs had a big advan- 
tage in being nearer the place where food was most needed. 
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T 1919 yvoing to be a good business year? 




























Two dollars and twenty-six cents a bushel, f.o.b. Chicago, was 
and is the guaranteed price for.wheat. That price stands for 
1919. Pigs are selling for 1714 cents a pound on foot. 

Now the farmers’ food factories are all tuned up. They are 
operated by trained forces. A lot of farmer boys are shedding 
khaki to slip into their old working clothes, and the crop prospects 
are simply enormous. There is 16 per cent more winter wheat in 
the ground right now than is planted in normal years. 

The acreage of spring wheat will crack all records to smither- 
eens. The American wheat crop of 1919 is going to smother the 
Bolsheviki so completely that he won’t even come up for air when 
after it starts coming in. 

It has been estimated that there will be a billion-bushel crop. 
Think of it—a thousand million bushels of wheat! We would not 
be at all surprised if this estimate should prove small. It is quite 
within the realm of possibility that the crop may harvest 25 per 
cent more than the billion estimate. 

And the price is $2.26 a bushel, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Think of it. Sanely, if you can, and, if not, with the wild 
ecstasy of one who has some conception of the purchasing power 
of one and a quarter billion bushels of wheat at $2.26 a bushel. 

In pre-war days we used to bank on good times if a good wheat 
crop brought a dollar a bushel. 

Has a four-year war fought on other soil completely upset us 
that we can’t see good times in a super-bumper crop at more than 
double the price we once thought mighty good? 

When the farmer has money the small-town merchant has 
money. The farmer buys fencing before he fills the family sock 
with reserve cash. The farmer’s wife would rather possess a 
cream separator or a power washing machine than to stuff a wad 
of bills in her lisle bank. The American farmer, God bless him, 
has more pride in his silos and his big red barns than he has in 
silver and gold coins cached away in a dusty teapot. We are 
living in a country where our “peasants” ride in rubber-tired 
“riekshas,” where the honk of a “Sparton” horn clears the way 
for “rustics” on their way to the picture show in town, where the 
gang-plow is a domineering menace to the ghost of food shortage 
and where the farm tractor, drawing its plows, its harrows, its 
binders in the fields and on the roads to market, waves farewell 
to its offspring the tank. The “Treat-’Em-Rough” boys who rode 
rough shod over the Hindenburg line need no training as they 
take hold of these steering wheels of these tanks of peace; and 
from coast to coast, from the Everglades to the Pacific Northwest 
the farmers, with their shoulders to the wheel, are on the job 
laying a concrete foundation of wheat that will weather rougher 
storms than the fitful breezes that are now playing with the 
national weathervane. 

If you want a breath of optimism, get out of the cities, get 
away from the factory towns, bid farewell to the theater district 
and the contamination of the cabaret and go out where Almighty 
God surrounds mankind with an environment in which he can see 
clearly and work well. 

Our big business year is starting on the farms. Already it is 
becoming to the small-town dealer. He is just beginning to feel 
the impetus of the tillers of the soil. He is already going out after 
paint sales. He is pushing his automobile accessories. He is dis- 
playing his implements. His seeds are on display and moving 
rapidly. He is selling victrolas, but his cash register is making 
more music. Find a pessimistic merchant in a farming town and 
you will have uncovered a freak. If inborn fear, if hallucina- 
tions of our own imagining are going to grow a goblin to chase us 
in panic from an open invitation to participate in the fruits of this 
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great business year, then we are not fit partners for our fellow 
citizens who go to bed with the chickens and wake up with the 
rooster. 

Nineteen-nineteen a bumper crop. A sure sale at guaranteed 
prices. Prosperity on the farm spreading to the retailer, from 
him to the wholesaler, and from that courageous soul to the manu- 
facturer. Thinking men know the truth when they see it. Bol- 
sheviki pin-feathers and I. W. S. fuzz can be singed off without 
in the least spoiling the meat of 1919. We are not so much in 
need of courage as we are in need of spectacles, and the American 
farmer is an oculist making the thing that clears away the clouds. 
In every rainstorm he is seeing but the moisture that will help 





the growth of $2.26 wheat. 


business. 





“Pigs is pigs,” and then some. 


Another Case of Shell Shock 


From the Eg¢ to the Butcher's Shop 
There’s Money for the Hardware 


Man in Poultry Supplies 


By L. S. SOULE 


Nineteen-nineteen is going to be a great year for American 


Next week we are going to have something to say about the 
wealth that is coming from the pork produced on American farms. 


















If the high price of 
eggs is giving you 
shell shock the profits 
from poultry supplies 
should prove a mighty 
pleasant antidote. 











OU don’t have to go to France or Russia to 
get shell shock these days. You can get an ex- 
treme case in any corner grocery, from the 
most harmless looking grenade in the world. I'll 
tell you how I bumped into it a few days ago. 

Later I’ll prescribe a cure. 

I don’t usually butt in on my better half’s perog- 
ative of filling the family larder. It is too much 
like letting your wife buy your collars or cigars. 
I am generally content to pay the bills and let the 
woman do the work. A short time ago, however, 
we had a visit from the “Flu,” and it was up to 
me to rustle the eats. There was a phone call just 
as I was leaving the office, and the burden of the 
call was a request that I pick up some eggs on the 
way home. Picking up a few eggs sounded easy 
over the wire, but I am going to count my sur- 
plus cash before I tackle that job again. 


The Incubator Comes First on the Profit List 


HEN capable of laying eighty-cent eggs is 
too valuable and also too busy to be bothered 
with the care of a family. She can’t afford to 
take three weeks off keeping a bunch of eggs at 
the hatching temperature. More than ever she 


Also the supply 


needs the incubator as an ally. 
of high priced poultry has fallen off during the 
past three months, in a vain effort to appease the 


appetites of holiday observers. The nation faces 
a threatened shortage of plump fries and tasty 
broilers, and scarcity of even eighty-cent eggs 
next winter, unless the hardware man comes to 
our aid with his artificial chick producer. The 
progressive dealer faces the greatest opportunity 
of his career to cash in on the sale of incubators, 
and each incubator sale is the opening wedge to 
a year round profit from other poultry supplies 
and accessories. Put one of your incubators to 
work at once in one of the big show windows. 
3ombard the farmer and the man in town with 
literature on poultry raising and artificial egg 
incubation. Talk small incubators to the city 
man, and larger ones to the farmer. The man on 
a city lot can easily handle an incubator of from 
70 to 250 egg capacity, and once he is started, 
the poultry business becomes his hobby. Gen- 
erally speaking he is good for more purchases of 
poultry accessories than is his hard-headed far- 
mer friend. To the farmer, boost the sizes that 
will hatch out from 250 to 400 eggs. He can 
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Who said poultry netting couldn’t be shown in the 
window 























easily afford to buy it, and with him, or rather 
his wife, it becomes a commercial proposition. 
That eighty cents looks even bigger to them than 
it does to trade paper editor. Start paving the 
way at once, because the heavy selling season 
will be here from now until the last of April, and 
there is no time to lose. I know a small Western 
store that turned out sixty incubators in two 
months last year. The same firm sold four car- 
loads of poultry feeds up to December first of 
that same year, to say nothing of the four thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of other poultry accessories. 


Follow Up Your Incubator Sales 


HENEVER an incubator leaves your store, 

see to it that a complete record is made of 
the sale for follow-up work. Have a book ar- 
ranged alphabetically, with spaces for the name 
and address of the buyer, make, number and size 
of the incubator, date of sale, and whether the 
purchaser is a farmer or town man. Go over this 
book every day during the hatching season, and 
just before the chicks are due, write the owner 
in regard to a brooder. If he lives in town, phone 
him, or have a salesman call on him. Hit while 
the iron is hot and fully 70 per cent of the in- 
cubator purchases will back up their faith in 
the poultry business by purchasing a_ brooder., 
The incubator record will give you all the facts 
as to the size each purchaser should have and 
will give you a real live prospect list. When the 
brooder is sold, make an entry to that effect in 
the incubator record, and go after the other fel- 
lows again the next season. If this record is kept 
up to date, it will easily double your poultry sup- 
ply business. 

After the brooder comes the chick food, the 
water founts, food hoppers and material for coops 
and yards. Here a continuous record of incubator 
sales is of inestimable value in pushing sales and 
getting new business 


Poultry Netting a Neglected Accessory 


OST hardware men handling poultry supplies, 

neglect the poultry netting feature of their 
business. They are prone to put their netting in 
the basement or warehouse, and turn it out as 
called for. They don’t sell netting, they merely 
take orders for it. Why not make a real bid for the 
netting business, using the incubator record as a 
basis for the campaign. In the first place there 
is a mistaken idea on the part of the retailer, that 
poultry netting cannot be fashioned into a good 
window display. If you have thought this in the 
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past, just glance at the window we reproduce, 
which is one of many turned out every year by 
Rudolph Heyse, Colorado Springs, Colo. As a 
background for other poultry accessories, it has 
no superior, and with a good volume of business, 
the profits are well worth considering. 

Just as soon as the baby chick leaves the brood 
er, he must be protected by an inclosure of the 
smaller meshed netting, and all through his 
career, his daylight home is a netting guarded 
yard. There will be hundreds of rolls of poultry 
netting sold in every poultry raising community 
this coming spring, and the man who goes after 
the business will reap the profit reward. 

Get up a form letter on netting, and mail it to 
every prospect on your list. Also inclose with 
it, circulars furnished by the manufacturer of 
the particular line you handle. The circulars 
they send out are made up by the highest salaried 
advertising men in the profession, and will surely 
bring results if given an opportunity. There isn’t 
another single poultry accessory as widely used as 
poultry netting, nor is there one so universally 
neglected by the hardware man. Be the pioneer 
in the netting field, and make your competitor sit 
up and take notice. One Minnesota jobber alone, 
distributes over 40 carloads of one make of poul- 
try netting each year. 


Coops and Coop Fittings 

ANOTHER line, that we as hardware men have 

been rather neglecting, is that of coops and 
coop fittings. When the incubator chick gets past 
the brooder stage, it is up to the poultry raiser to 
furnish it with a coop of some sort. Many of the 
incubator companies get out what are known as 
portable colony roosting coops, some of which are 
shipped knocked-down, with directions for setting 
up. They are ideal for holding the chicks until 
the time comes for separating the sexes. 

Then there are the various models of brood 
coops, intended for the high priced hen that still 
insists on raising her. own family. These coops 
are reasonable in price and carry a good profit. 
In addition there are several good patterns of 
portable poultry houses, that are inexpensive, easy 
to set up, and thorougHly practical. Sales of such 
coops should be easily made, particularly to the 
town poultry fancier. 

In cases where the poultry raiser prefers to 
build his own coop, there is the hardware to sell, 
the lice-proof perch supports, the wire nests, roof 
covering and building paper. Water founts, dry 
food hoppers and grit and shell boxes are also 
proper and saleable coop accessories. Also, we 
should not forget the lice and mite killing nest 
egg, and the various sprays, fumigating candles, 
etc., that form a part of the up-to-date poultry 
outfit. The coop is a hardware mint, if we only 
take advantage of its sales building possibilities. 


Poultry Foods and Remedies 


POULsR: foods are rapidly becoming a recog 

nized part of the modern hardware stock, and 
dozens of live firms in all parts of the country are 
now handling them in carload lots. First there 
is the chick food, for the young chicks up to six 
weeks of age. After that comes some form of 
developing food, carrying larger particles of grain 
than does the chick food. For the broilers soon 
to be turned into cash, there is the fattening mash 
and the scratch food. Then there is the laying 
mash, that induces the hen to stay on the egg 
producing job throughout the winter, and the 
meat scrap that takes the place of worms and 
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bugs. There is alfalfa meal, to supplement the the hardware man’s poultry supply department. 
green food, and ground bone to keep their diet There should be standard remedies for roup, 
normal. Then there is the grit and oyster shell diarrhoea, worms and similar ailments. There 
to grind their food and form shells for those 80- should also be a stock of liquid and powdered 
cent eggs. Each has a ready sale, and a reason- lice and mite killers, sprayers, ete. Reliable stan 
able profit. dard remedies will keep almost indefinitely, and 
Poultry remedies also have their proper place in” there is always some demand in every locality 


Whatever comes first, the chick or the egg, there’s money in poultry supply sale 
all along the line from the egg to the butcher's shop 
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The ‘shipping 
of day-old 
chicks has 
become a 
business of 
very large 
proportions. 


Other Poultry Accessories Not Generally Pushed 


HIS is an age of new lines and new profits for 

the dealer who expects to make good in a 
large way, and the poultry supplies department 
creates many such opportunities. Take caponiz- 
ing sets as an example. Good attractive sets can 
be bought to sell at from $4 to $6, and they add 
immeasurably to the attractiveness of the poultry 
supply line. Then there are the various types of 
leg bands, for the fancier who wants to mark his 
birds. There are also several kinds of killing 
knives, not generally stocked, but being ordered 
daily from catalog houses. 

Shipping boxes for day old chicks, egg packages, 
and handy egg carriers can also be made a profit- 
able addition to your stock, if properly advertised 
and sold. There is no reason either, that the drug 
stores of your locality should sell the egg pre- 
servatives, so universally used by householders, 
restaurant and hotel keepers for keeping fresh 
eggs in good condition for months after they are 
laid. These preparations come in bottles or jugs, 
and are as easy to handle as any other items in 
the poultry line. 

It might also be good policy to carry in stock 
a few of the more staple repairs for incubators, 
such as the lamps, burners, wicks, chimneys, ther- 
mometers, etc. ’ 
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The man who 
sells and the 
man who 
buys are both 
poultry sup- 
ply prospects 
of the best. 


Facts and Figures on the Hen and Her Product 


OME of you may not realize just how big a 

factor the hen is in the markets of the world. 
She runs a business that mounts into billions. 
Conservative estimates place the number of fowls 
of all kinds on the farms of this country at over 
300,000,000. Half as many more are raised and 
used for food yearly. The eggs produced every 
vear run well over a billion and a half dozens. 
They represent in value, at present prices, more 
than a billion dollars. If only 5 per cent of the 
money is spent for poultry supplies, patent foods, 
etc., it means over $50,000,000 per year. With 
nearly 500,000,000 fowls raised yearly, at an esti- 
mated worth of one dollar each, there is another 
half billion to the credit of the hen and: her allies. 
Five per cent of that for poultry accessories, 
means an additional $25,000,000 to be spent yearly 
along these lines. These are very conservative 
estimates, and as a matter of fact, I believe $300,- 
000,000 would come nearer hitting the poultry 
supply business of this country each year. Are 
you getting your share of it. The state of Iowa 
alone raises more than 30,000,000 chickens a year, 
and over 110,000,000 dozen of eggs. 

If the high prices of eggs is giving you shell 
shock, the profits from your poultry supply depart- 
ment should prove a mighty pleasant antidote. 


Are you getting your share of the profit from 


supplying 


the half billion American hens 


with ‘‘the latest style’’ in poultry fixtures? 


Why not sell shipping crates for poultry and eggs? 
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$4000 Silverware Sales a Year 


Binghamton Store Increased Business Ten 
Times by Concentrating on Single Good Line 
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‘“‘Nowadays_ the 
larger part of 
plated silver- 
sold 
over the coun- 


ters of Ameri- 


ware is 


can Hardware 
Stores ”’ 











Some of the 
principles and 
methods that 
have enabled 


this hustling 
store to mon- 
opolize Silver- 


ware selling. 














By C. A. METZAR 
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hardware store to work and found that they 

carried silverware I remember I thought what 
a funny place it was to sell silverware. I supposed 
that one went to a jeweler for silverware. But I 
now see my mistake, for I understand that the big- 
gest percentage of plated silverware is sold by the 
hardware stores. 

Twelve years ago we were handling two of the 
well-known makes of silverware and selling from 
three to five hundred dollars a year, but found it 
a hard line to sell, as both of these makes were made 
in three different plates, and it was very confusing 
to the customer for in one store they would get 
a price on triple plate, in another on double and in 
another on single, so sometimes if your price was 
highest it was very hard to convince your customer 
that yours was triple plate and should cost more 
than double or single plate. 

About this time a concern came to us with a 
silverware made in different designs, but in only 
one plate, the heaviest, triple plus, and guaranteed 
for 50 years. The makers later added another plate 
guaranteed for 25 years and another plate guaran- 
teed for 10 years. This idea of having a name for 
each plate appealed to us, for we thought it would 
do away with the confusion of so many different 
prices, so we added the newer plate for a third line 
of silverware. 

After carrying these three makes for a year we 
found that nine-tenths of our silverware business 
was the new plate, so dropped the other two makes 
and have carried nothing but the newcomer since 
and now find we are selling a thousand dollars of 


G hardware st years ago, when I went into a 
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silverware for every hundred we sold of the other 
two makes. 

A peculiar incident often happens in selling this 
silver. People get the impression, from the attrac- 
tive advertising, the exclusive designs and the fact 
that it is guaranteed for 50 years, that it is high- 
priced, and when you show them that it costs no 
more and sometimes less than other makes you have 
made a sale and a future customer for silverware. 

The special features about a silverware line which 
make it a very satisfactory line to sell are: The 
advertising which makes it well known; the beauti- 
ful designs in which it is made, both plain and 
fancy; the fifty-year guarantee; and the fact that 
all dealers sell it at the standard price. 

Silver is very beautiful and when properly shown 
makes a very beautiful display, attracting many a 
customer who usually goes to the jeweler for silver- 
ware. It brightens up and adds “tone” to the hard- 
vare store. 

We find that by keeping a complete stock of all 
patterns, thus giving our customers instant service, 
we have increased our sales of silverware wonder- 
fully. 

We display all the late designs on trays furnished 
for this purpose, and find it makes a very attractive 
display. The older and slower-selling patterns we 
display in a chest, putting in one piece of an article 
of each design, thus taking up less room and also 
showing a chest. 

The one thing that always makes the sale is the 
guarantee for fifty years. Not that I believe the 
customer cares so much for the actual guarantee, as 
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Here is the silverware department of Babcock, Hinds & Underwood, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. Is it any won- 
der that they sell a lot of silverware? 
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the fact that it is the maker’s and reputable dealer’s wish. Thus every piece bought helps to sell others. 
guarantee, so “it must be good.” This specialization on a good line of silver has 

We have made many a sale by assuring the cus- been the making of our silverware department, and 
tomers that they can match the design they buy at I believe it is the best plan for the hardware store to 
any time, and so can complete the set later if they handle. 


Silver Plated Ware Links Up With Housefurnishings 


Here you see the ship-shape, business-like kitchen furnishings department of Barker, Rose & Clinton 

Co., Elmira, N. Y. Notice how well a show-case and glass wall-case silverware department in the 

front of the store, like that above, would link up with a kitchen supply department in the rear like 

this one. Every time Mrs, Jones comes in to buy a saucepan she would have to pass the alluring 
silverware 
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A Jack Knife Convention — Come In 


Roy F. Soule Sits in on About 
the Snappiest Thing in 
Clerks’ Meetings 
Ever Held 


The Traveling Men Have Their 
Fling and Are Heard by 
a Bunch of Real 
Knife Sellers 


Youngsters Bob Up from Chandler 
& Barber’s, Warner’s and a 
Bunch of Other Leading 
Stores and Peal Off 


Real Sales 
Suggestions 





























The man from Warner’s showed speed 
} 


By Roy F. SOULE 


P about boy thinks he knows all there is to know . 


about a pocket knife; every man is sure of it, 

and about every hardware clerk would bet his 
eternal chances on the hereafter that he is as good 
a cutlery salesman as the average. 

The funny part of all this is that the boy is right, 
the man is O. K. and the clerk wins his bet. 

The kid is right because he knows all he needs 
to know for his use. The man passes O. K. because 
his interest has centered on a certain pattern that 
fits his pocket and his needs, and the clerk wins a 
golden seat on the other side of the Pearly Gate, not 
because he is a whirlwind or a selling cyclone, but 
because the average retail knife salesman sells on 
price and appearance only—sort of fusion candidate 
laurels. 

I have been visiting a lot of good hardware stores 
lately and as the cutlery cases are generally “up 
front,” I have listened in on a lot of knife sales- 
manship as I waited to reach the men I called to see. 

The average clerk is mighty weak on his pocket 
knife talk, but if a convention of clerks could be 
called and these boys could pool their knife knowl- 
edge they would turn out a knife argument chock 
full of human interest and surcharged with selling 
dope. 

The Clerk Convention 

OW because I arrived at the convention hall first 
I grabbed the gavel and called the meeting to 
order. I called the meeting to order and officially 
opened a box of “Panidora el smudgoes” that the 
cutlery manufacturers had sent over for our morn- 
ing smokes. We divided ten minutes between 
twenty Swedish and a like number of Japanese 
matches before a clerk from Columbus dug an 
American-made parlor match from one of his vest 

pockets and then we got going. 
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My opening address started with a lot of that 
ancient hot air about the most intelligent audience | 
ever addressed, and wound up with the statement 
that in full defiance to precedent and the Sherman 
law we were assembled to pool our pocket knife 
information for mutual good and mutual profit. We 
all acknowledged ignorance (it was an executive 
session behind closed doors), but hoped to piece our 
best selling talk together until we had spliced out 
a selling talk that would grab business in blocks 
and pry loose fatter pay checks from the various 
bosses who would reap financial benefit from our 
increased sales. 

Before the three over-enthusiastic clerks in the 
front row had finished the burst of applause with 
which they marked the conclusion of my address 
the sentry-at-arms came in to report that a flock 
of cutlery salesmen were outside and wanted “in.” 


0 You Traveling Men 

MID calls of “trot-’em-out,” “lead ’em in,” “‘let’s 

look ’em over” and “are they prepaid?” the 
safesmen were escorted in. As they came up the 
aisle “Hello, George,” “Oh! you Burt,” “Got your 
‘phone book, Bill?” and other hilarious salutations 
told me that this bunch were known and liked by 500 
hardware clerks assembled. 

We gave them rope enough to hang themselves 
When they left, amid rousing cheers, we knew that 
they were full of confidence for 1919. 

We knew that 80 per cent of the cost of a pocket 
knife is labor. 

We knew that the lack of finish on the knives we 
have been selling was due to a shortage of polishers 
and a further shortage of Turkish emery. 

We learned further that a grinder or a polisher 
of pocket knives flirts with death and quite com 
monly dies in a single bed with a consumptive. 
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Tt is not enough to display 
knives well. That helps, but a 
display won’t sell a quarter cus- 
tomer a dollar knife 


is 


We 
handled 300 times in the making. 

We were told that before the war the wages of 
cutlery makers ran from $20 to $35 a week, and 
that they had jumped to from $40 to $60 a week. 

One salesman said that before the war his factory 


learned that the average pocket knife 


had been making over 6000 numbers. The War 
Industries Board cut this to 30 patterns. Now that 
they have lifted the lid the manufacturer has 
learned a lesson. He will confine his efforts to 100 
patterns which will be fitted with three covers, coco- 
bola, bone and ebony. 


From the Other Side 


NE chap began to unwind on foreign-made 

knives, and everything went smoothly until he 
got out the word “German,” when merry and par- 
ticular—well, anyway, they broke loose, but forgave 
the salesman as he went on to explain that these 
German knives had been shipped in to compete with 
our factories, and that the foxy importers had been 
undervaluing their shipments to dodge the duty 
they paid our Government. They had quite gotten 
into the habit of putting a $8 value on a $6 knife 
and paying duties accordingly. They got away with 
murder for a few years, and then a few of them 
got their toes pinched. Uncle Sam has both eyes 
open for such tricks now. 

One salesman was quite certain that with English 
tool steel again available we could look for a better 
grade of blades in American-made knives. I had 
to use the gavel to stop the riot started by some 
other who insisted that American steel was 
best. 

Things calmed down until another knight of the 
grip started summarizing the future. He stated 
with emphatic positiveness that the price of pocket 
cutlery would not come down for at least six months. 
A jobber’s salesman who is known as a lively dis- 
tributor of English knives took issue with the first 
speaker and it took the gavel to pry them apart. I 
really hated to do it, and wouldn’t have done so if 
there had been towels and sponges handy. - 


men 


Burnt or Crystallized—Take Your Choice 


ELL, we got that friendly little feud settled 

just in time for a catch-as-catch-can on the 
merits of beveled rolled steel vs. square bars. One 
salesman praised the long grinding of the square 
box and another chap favoring the beveled shape 
locked horns with him. One said that the grinding 
would burn the steel and the other stoutly main- 
tained that the rolling and hammering of the bar 
would crystallize the steel. The houses they repre- 
sented are both customers of ours, so I welcomed 
the spontaneous uprising that excused all traveling 
men for a brief period, and after the recess we again 
proceeded behind closed doors. 
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Executive Session 


OW, boys, who knows how to sell a jack knife? 
Silence! Absolute hush! Not a word was 
spoken. 

Well, who thinks they know how to sell a jack 
knife? 

More silence; so thick that it was oppressive. We 
began looking at one another. Then some one moved 
a chair, another clerk shifted a heavy foot, another 
coughed nervously, and then for some unaccountable 
reason we all started laughing. 

Did you ever notice how much more fun it is to 
laugh at yourself than it is to have some other 
fellow laugh at you? There were no bosses, no 
merchants, no traveling men present, so we laughed 
until our giggling organs were responding with 
every cylinder. 


Warner’s on Springs 


HEN I began calling on different boys. Over 

near one of the windows was a chap from War- 
ner’s. I didn’t know his name, but I chirped up 
“you long-legged Warner man over there. You 
know some little talking point that may seem too 
simple to spring, but get up and tell us about it. 
You’re in the hands of friends and you can take a 
chance.” 

He got up slowly, started in at the same pace and 
when he finished we knew that the average cus- 
tomer does not know that practically all pocket 
knives are made with a spring extending the entire 
length of the knife. A few very cheap knives are 
made with the spring extending only half way, but 
he said he invariably called attention to the full 
length spring. He said that knives frequently have 
too heavy a spring and that torn finger nails are the 
result. Too weak a spring means that the point of 
the blade sticks out to tear your pocket. 


The 
he IS started the ball rolling. A lad from Chandler 
& Barber’s in Boston took up the thread and 
said that he had once seen a knife in which one 
of the handle rivets had been misplaced. It was 
high and the blade struck it and nicked. He ex- 
plained that the tang of a knife is built with a 
purpose. He said most people thought it was made 
for a place on which to stamp the maker’s name, 
but that its real use was to act as a bumper. It 
strikes when the spring closes a blade and stops 
the fall. The tang takes the shock and the blade 
never strikes the back of the handle. The boy from 
3oston added a good selling point. 


Shock Absorber 


The Clerk With a Tool Kit 


| apenas hear of Pettee’s big hardware store in 
— Oklahoma City? Some store, and they had some 
clerk at our convention. He said: Most men are 
satisfied with selling dollar knives. I like to sell 
five-dollar pocket knives, and I keep tools handy to 
help sell them. (He went down on his hip pocket 
and brought out a leather tool case.) Here I have 
a micrometer, a set of steel gauges, and a set of 
wire gauges. I’m all hooked up for inside or out- 
side measurements. I talk “grind” to my class A 
customers. A pocket knife has just as good a 
“grind” story as a saw has. We all know that a 
high-priced hand saw tapers from tooth to back 
and from heel to point. That grinding is the real 
test of a saw maker. Now a knife blade is in the 
same class. It does not taper from the edge to the 
back, like a hand saw, but just the reverse. The 


wider back throws the shaving outwards and makes 
it clear, but the same effect that is given by the 
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Worth Knowing 


He said the shaving act was 
all in the way you held and 
drew the blade, but that the 
pencil was something worth 
He 


said that he explained care- 


further consideration. 


fully that only exceptional 
steel would take an edge, 


and hold 


nails, and that he established 


it after shaving 


absolute confidence by sharp- 
ening the pencil afterward. 
“All good cutlery is sold on 
confidence. What's the use 
of creating a dollar and a 
half’'s worth of confidence 
for a 75-cent knife sale? | 
build up a mountain of con- 
fidence, and then trot out a 


dollar and a half knife.”’ 











taper of a saw at the back is given by the taper 
of a blade toward the point. As a saw eats into 
wood the thick teeth lead the way, followed by the 
thinner back. This prevents binding. Same thing 
with a knife, because as your blade goes in you draw 
it through the work and as you draw the blade the 
work is carried down toward the point and the back 
of the knife grows gradually thinner the nearer you 
get to that point. I show this taper in my high- 
priced knives to be gradual with these tools. Cheap 


knives are not ground tapering on the back of the 


blades. 

I show elasticity of steel. I use these tools to 
make my points. Then I have this glas§ (and he 
brought out a magnifying glass). I use it on 
broken pieces of steel to show quality. Any cus- 
tomer can see the difference between the steel in a 
cheap butcher knife and that used in a high-grade 
pen knife. Of course, I don’t spring this outfit on 
any old customer. I pick my prospects. I find that 
very poor men and very rich ones buy very cheap 
pocket knives, and that the fellows on good big 
Salaries are the chaps to go after the $5 pocket 
knives. 

When the big Western chap sat down there was 
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a bunch of applause. Things were warming up. It 
began to look like we were going to learn something 
of interest about knives, after all. 


Confidence on Edge 

HE next chap we picked on was from Marshall- 

town, lowa. He works for Abbott & Son. He 
didn’t volunteer, but he looked likely and we dared 
him to talk knives. He started just like the rest of 
us by saying he didn’t know a thing about knives, 
but went on to say that he had noticed that the 
knives they handled always came in sharp. They 
were carefully sharpened at the factory. He asked 
the salesman about it, and learned that every knife 
from that factory came in working contact with an 
Arkansas stone before it went out. He said he 
talked quality, shaved the edge of a wire nail with 
his knife, and then sharpened a pencil with the 
same blade. He said the shaving act was all in the 
way you held and drew the blade, but that the pencil 
was something worth further consideration. He 
said that he explained carefully that only excep- 
tional steel would take an edge, and hold it after 
shaving nails, and that he established absolute con- 
fidence by sharpening the pencil afterward. “All 
good cutlery is sold on confidence. What’s the use 
of creating a dollar and a half’s worth of confidence 
for a 75-cent knife sale? I[ build up a mountain of 
confidence, and then trot out a dollar and a half 
knife.” 

Now as to that pencil. Do you know that most 
men use a new knife for the first time in sharpening 
a pencil. If your knife is good and sharp they 
are highly pleased with the intial use of that knife, 
and the impression once firmly implanted is pretty 
apt to stick. Have your knives sharp. 

Syracuse Clerk Talks Shape 
ELL, here was another line of pocket knife 
dope. It was sure piling up. About that 
time we heard from Burhans & Black of Syracuse, 
N. Y. Their clerk was fat—well, hardly that; 
true, he inclined toward physical stoutness, but he 
was fat with selling ideas. 

He talked shape. He said he was going to talk 
shape when he started in, and as he had on one of 
those belted coats, which are a little inclined to 
suggest corsets, the gang immediately started laugh- 
ing, but he took it right and put over his point. 

“The trouble with most of you fellows is that the 
minute any one mentions shape you glue your eyes 
to one of those old peek-hole novelty knives and 
expect to get an eyeful of a chorus queen with 
nothing more than a promise on. That isn’t the 
kind of shape I want to talk. What I mean is knife 


Knives in window of Heckler Bros., Pittsburgh 
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shape. It’s a selling point that you don’t have to 
walk the streets to cash in on. A lot of knives are 
made with square corners, a lot are made where 
the blades stick out with abrupt corners. We avoid 
buying that kind and you bet we talk shape. We 
talk round corners. No place on this knife where 
it will furnish the point that is going to wear a hole 


A knife sale window: at Warner’s 





























in your pocket. Most people have lost not only 
knives, but money, because a knife wore a hole in 
their pockets. I play that point up and it helps put 
over the impression that we are the hub of the 
universe on knives. I talk countersunk joints and 
smooth finish and it makes sales.” 


Baldwin’s on Oil 


lrg I saw a long rangy youngster leaning over 
to whisper to some fellow he knew and I nailed 
him. “Get up, old man, and tell us all about it.” 

He did. 

He was from Baldwin’s big store down in New 
Orleans. “It isn’t much of a point,” he said, “but 
it works. I tell every knife purchaser that his knife 
needs oiling at least four times a year. I tell him 
that the uric acid from his body will rust a knife, 
and that the perspiration that comes from any man 
will run down a knife unless it gets oil. They seem 
to like to have a salesman’s interest go beyond the 
mere sale in hand. It’s a good parting shot to show 
them that you are interested in their welfare, and 
that is what brings customers back. I talk of brass 
and Ger—beg pardon—Liberty silver linings as 
something different. Without saying so, I leave the 
impression that a lot of knives are iron lined and 
on my better linings the rust talk goes better as a 
boost.” 


Tips and Rivets 


CLERK from the Pacific Coast, Honeyman’s, of 
Portland, I think, told how he talked the com- 
mon metal tips on his knives and even the rivets 
that held the blades in place. He had a good line 
of talk on rivets. Demonstrated that in heavy cut- 
ting there was a terrific pull on the blade, and only 
a wonderfully tempered rivet would stand. He 
added that these rivets must also be soft on the very 
ends to burr over. 


Attention, Knife Manufacturers! 


HEN the janitor came in to turn on the lights 
we realized that a whole day had been spent 
on pocket knives, but we agreed that it was worth 
while. The meeting was just about to adjourn 


when the resolution committee offered the follow- 
ing, which was unanimously and uproariously ac- 
cepted. It was handed to the press for publication, 
and copies of it were forwarded to all American 
pocket knife makers: 

“Whereas, Many American knife manufacturers 
are continuing to make knives containing a file made 
in the shape of a little blade, and, 

“Whereas no one, any place, any time ever saw 
any one use the file part of this small blade, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that we, the first con- 
vention of retail hardware clerks ever assembled 
in national convention, advise these knife makers 
to quit kidding themselves, for they cannot kid us, 
and we will not attempt to kid the public into a 
belief that these make-belief files in such shape are 
good for anything. 

“We respectfully recommend that small blade files 
of the type mentioned be discontinued, as they 
waste space in a knife handle and ought to be the 
exclusive property of German and Austrian knife 
makers.” 

The meeting then adjourned to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the jobbers of the city in which we had 
met. Modesty forbids a description of the eats they 
gave us. It’s a cinch Hoover wasn’t consulted about 
it. 

Say, these clerks’ conventions are worth while. 
Just keep your eyes on knife sales in 1919. 





Here is an extremely interesting 
“show case corner” in the store of 
E. M. Bush Hardware Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. It isa close up of a corner 
where knives are displayed well, and 
where they are sold well. Just 
imagine a knife salesman, a live wire, 


























just in front of the big Ingersoll. 
He's right up front in the store, 
where a good knife man and his pets 


always belong. Maybe a customer 
wants a safety razor. He gets it, and 
also a knife. Or maybe it’s a foun- 
tain pen. He gets that, also a knife. 
This corner actually talks. 
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The War Department’s Machinery Operates Slowly on Uncle Sam's 
Dollar Dump Pile—But the Figures Show a Decided Shrinkage in 
the First Reports — Trying to Protect the Manufacturer and 


the Dealer—Some Hardware 


Surplus Stock Questions 





Answered 








Billion 


Age Questions Asked 


Last Week Answered 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2, 1919. 
HE War a machinery to dispose 
of Uncle Sam’s “billion-dollar dump” is still 
grinding out the details of that disposition. 

Only, it seems likely to be far Jess than one billion 

dollars when the inventories have been completed. 

Some of the inventories of the various bureaus have 

been tabulated, but the department is still unable to 

work out final estimates of all the thousand varieties 
of material which it must sell. 

This is particularly true of the hardware items. 

“What is hardware?” was the answer I received 
when I put the problem of its disposition up to one 
of the high officials of the department. “For we 
have a wonderful variety of supplies that can be 
sold in hardware stores—if that is to be the defini- 
tion of hardware. There are building materials, 
tools, plumbers’ supplies, plows, shovels, kitchen 
ranges and a long list of things like that which 
would fall within the range of hardware.” 

One false impression seems to have gained much 
ground. The War Department announced that lots 
of less than $100,000 in any bureau would be 
handled without reference to the Office of the Di- 
rector of Sales. This has been interpreted to mean 
that such lots might be sold as the individual 
bureaus thought fit even if that disposition de- 
moralized market conditions. This, it is explained, 
is not the case. The general policy will apply to all 
sales whether they are more or less than $100.000, 
except that the smaller items will not have to be 
referred to the Director of Sales. 


The Method of Procedure 


S to all items, the following procedure will apply : 

First—Wherever possible they will be dis- 
posed of to some other department of the Govern- 
ment that can make use of them. 

Second—They will be turned back to the manu- 
facturers who furnished them if it is possible to 
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CROUNSE 


reach terms of prices and settlement that are fair to 
the manufacturer as well as to the Government. 

Third—If both of these methods fail, they will be 
disposed of in the open market with proper allow 
ances for competition to realize the best market 
prices. 

All bureaus of the War Department are amenable 
to these rules except the Spruce Production Cor 
poration of the Aircraft Division. The Spruce Pro 
duction organization will be allowed to make its 
disposition separately. It had been planned to per- 
mit the Division of Military Aeronautics to make 
independent disposition of its material, but this has 
been revoked and all of its operations in this line 
will be subject to the policies of the Office of the 
Director of Sales. 

So far the actual disposition of materials has 
progressed slowly. This is especially true of the 
items that must be sold and which it is not found 
possible to return either to the manufacturers or 
to place in other governmental departments. 


A Lot of Problems Left to Solve 


there are plenty of problems to worry the 

men in charge of this task. One is the question 
which has been touched upon particularly by the 
HARDWARE AGE, and that is the disposition of ma- 
terials to companies like the Chicago Wrecking 
Company and the mail-order and catalog houses like 
the Roebuck Company and Montgomery 


| UT 


Sears, 


Ward & Co. The department, apparently, is not 
anxious that its materials shall fall into the hands 
of such concerns, but there is no legal way it can 


keep them out of the bidding on wares that have to 
be placed on the open market. Where they are re 
turned to the original manufacturers, of course, this 
does not come into account. 


The same is true of the scrap situation. Here 
again the War Department officials say that they 
are trying to find. a method which will make sure 
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that scrap stays scrap and that junk does not sud- 
denly bob up in the market again as “second-hand 
material’—or even “first-hand material.” The 
problem is not as easy as it looks and the officials 
are willing to receive suggestions as to methods that 
will prevent improper resale of scrap. 

The whole situation is complicated by the spread 
of false rumors concerning the Government’s plans. 

For instance, the department has had a great deal 
of trouble with a rumor that seems to have spread 
all over the United States that it is about to sell a 
lot of Dodge automobiles at bargain prices. The 
Dodge Brothers Automobile Company has made par- 
ticular protest against this report because the War 
Department had promised to return to them all the 
new Dodge cars for which it had no use. Now the 
War Department is busy explaining that it is living 
up to that promise in every particular and that the 
reports are not true. 

But an even more interesting phase developed this 
week over the item of automobile tires. The Wash- 
ington representative of one of the big tire com- 
panies called up the Office of the Director of Sales 
and said: 

A New Form of Blackmail 

6s6\YOU promised us solemnly,” he complained, 

“that you would turn back to our company all 
of the new tires you had received from us and that 
you would not let them get on the open market. 
We have been called up by a broker who wants us 
to fix a price on 10,000 new casings of our brand 
which he says you sold him. If we are not willing 
to pay him a price that is high enough he threatens 
to sell them to our dealers all over the country. 
This would be ruinous to our trade and our prices. 
What do you mean by breaking your promise in 
that way?” 

The Office of the Director of Sales protested that 
this must be untrue, but the tire company’s repre- 
sentative gave the name of the broker who had made 
the demand. 

So the War Department got after the latter. He 
confessed that he had bought no tires and had not 
even negotiated for their purchase. He admitted 
that he was merely trying to blackmail the tire com- 
pany into naming a price. Then he planned to make 
a bid to the Government which would enable him to 
make a fat profit on the resale to the tire company. 

As a result, the War Department is particularly 
anxious that such complaints should immediately 
be brought to its attention as the best method to 
prevent blackmail of that kind. 

In a formal statement on this subject E. C. Morse, 
Assistant Director of Sales, announced: 

“It has been noted that a number of second-hand 
dealers advertise, from time to time, quantities of 
new or nearly new material, which they claim to 
have purchased from the Government and on which 
they solicit business. 

“These cases have all been run down, and in every 
instance so far material advertised has not been the 
property of the second-hand dealer, and the Govern- 
ment had no intention of selling him this property. 

“The trade should distinctly understand that it is 
not the policy of the Sales Department to sell prop- 
erty to anyone for speculative purposes. 

“There are also persistent rumors all over the 
country to the effect that the Government is dis- 
posing of large numbers of automobiles by auction 
or private sale at reduced price, and in many cases 
to brokers. At the present time the Director of 
Sales announces that there are available no passen- 
ger automobiles for sale, and that new cars will be 
turned back through the original. manufacturer in 
every case where practicable.” 
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Ninety-nine Per Cent Shrinkage in Scrap Pile 
So far only two inventories have been completed. 
The first covers a long list of heavy cranes which 
the War Department has on hand. The second 
itemizes the various scrap materials on hand in the 
Ordnance Department. The latter is of particular 
interest because there have been rumors that the 
department had 20,000,000,000 lb. of scrap. The 
final figures showed less than 90,000,000 lb., with an 
estimated value of approximately $1,500,000. The 
details of the scrap inventory, by pounds, follow: 
Aluminum scrap, all kinds, 46,608; brass scrap, 
all kinds, 5,842,351; cupro-nickel scrap, all kinds, 
781,392; copper scrap, 691,580; machine-shop bor- 
ings and turnings, 9,714,139; steel heavy melting 
scrap, 20,771,061; steel low phosphorus scrap, 5,988,- 
477; nickel-steel heavy melting scrap, 5,518,359: 
nickel-steel borings and turnings, 15,654,919; cast 
and malleable iron scrap, 13,692,718; high-speed 
borings, turnings, scrap tools, 63,365; mixed and 
miscellaneous iron and steel scrap, 5,195,748; mis- 
cellaneous scrap consisting of rags, waste paper, 
etc., 803,956; lead dross scrap, 153,005; lead scrap, 
322,355; brass ashes and sweepings, 1,067,571; bur- 
lap, 256,063; spent acid, 1,495,250; amatol, 269,847; 
ammonium picrate, 5000; tetryl, 18,660. Total, 88,- 
352,324 Ib. 
Circular Number Six 
JLLOWING is supply circular No. 6, with the 
blanks for carrying it out, as issued by the 
General Staff of the War Department: 
WAR DEPARTMENT 
STORAGE AND TRAFFIC 
GENERAL STAFF 


Washington, Jan. 18, 1919. 


PURCHASE, DIVISION 


Supply Circular No. 6. 
Subject: Sale of War Supplies. 

1. Supply Circular No. 117 of Nov. 21, 1918, and 
Supply Circular No. 119 of Nov. 29, 1918, are rescinded, 
and Supply Circular No. 6 of Jan. 18, 1919, substituted 
therefor. 

2. Attention is directed to the Act of Congress cover- 
ing the sale of war supplies, approved July 9, 1918, and 
to Section 2 (a) of War Department Bulletin Nov. 1, 
1919, which provides as follows: 

“Bureaus of the War Department desiring to 
sell any war supplies, material or equipment or 
by-product thereof, or any building, plant or fac- 
tory, including land upon which such plant or fac- 
tory may ,be situated, embraced within the pro- 
visions of the Act of July 9, 1918, shall secure the 
approval of the Director of Sales, Office of the 
Director of Purchase, Storage and Traffic, Pur- 
chase, Storage and Traffic Division, General Staff, 
except in the Philippine and Hawaiian Depart- 
ments, where the authority of the department com- 
manders is sufficient. The foregoing does not apply 
to property under the jurisdiction of the American 
Expeditionary Forces.” 

3. Each supply bureau (in which term is included 
the Office of the Director of Purchase and Storage) 
shall maintain complete lists and descriptions of all 
war supplies, material, equipment, by-products, build- 
ings, plants, factories and land embraced within the 
provisions of the foregoing Act, which are in its pos- 
session and under its control, together with statements 
as to the location of the same, the uses to which they 
are being applied from time to time, and the amount 
paid therefor. 

4. A bureau desiring authority to sell a commodity 
(war supplies, material or equipment or by-products 
thereof), where the aggregate quantity of that com- 
modity available within the bureau for sale costs more 
than $100,000, shall promptly and before any part of 
the commodity is sold make a report thereon to the 
Director of Sales, in triplicate, with request for clear- 
ance substantially in the form of Exhibit A hereto 
attached. 

5. A bureau desiring authority to sell facilities 
(building plant or factory, including machinery and 
equipment and including land upon which such plant 
or factory may be situated) where the aggregate cost 
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project is more than $100,000, shall promptly and be- DI 1919 
fore any part of the facilities are sold make a report WAR DEPARTMENT 
thereon to the Director of Sales in triplicate, project REQUEST FOR AUTHORITY TO SELL 
by project, with request for clearance substantially in a 
the form of Exhibit B hereto attached. To: Director of Sales, P. S. & T. Div., General Staff. 
6. P ine od within paragraph 4 or para- ‘“ubject: Request for Clearance 
‘ Property not included within I agra) h I Authority is requested to sell the following excess facilitit 


graph 5 above may be sold at the discretion of the chief 
of the bureau, without further reference to the Director 
of Sales in any one of the following ways: 

(a) For cash at auction. 

(b) To the highest bidder on sealed proposals on due 
public notice and in such market as the public interests 
require. 

(c) At the current market price, if there is an estab- 
lished market for such property and current market 
quotations accompany the report of the sale. No sale 
at the current market price shall be made except under 
continuously maintained competitive conditions and 
with full publicity. 

(d) By negotiation under competitive conditions and 
providing the price obtained is (1) not less than a price 
fixed by appraisal, or is (2) the highest of not less 
than three independent competitive bids. 

7. A full report shall be rendered to the Director of 
Sales, Office of the Director of Purchase, Storage and 
Traffic, immediately upon the completion of each sale, 
showing the character of the property sold, to whom 
sold, the price received therefor and the purpose for 
which sold. 

8. This Supply Circular applies only to property ac- 
quired since April 6, 1917. 

By authority of the Secretary of War. 

GEO. W. GOETHALS, 
Major General, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Director of Purchase, Storage and Traffic. 
Exhibit A 
Supply Circular No 
1919 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
REQUEST FOR AUTHORITY TO SELL 

From: 
To: Director of Sales, P. S. & T. Div., General Staff 
Subject: Request for Clearance. 

1. Authority is requested to sell the following excess com- 
modity, acquired since April 6, 1917. 

BI. 6k cee wekk vin 

Buyer, if known. 


Total cost to Gov- 
ernment of quantity 
to Gov- for which clear- 
ernment. (Est., ance is desired. 
if necessary.) (Est., if necessary.) 


Total Quantity 
quantity for which 
available clearance 
for sale. is desired. 


Unit price 


Statement of the manner in which it is desired to sell the 
commodity. 

Authority is hereby granted to sell the foregoing com- 
modity in the following manner. 

Dated 


acquired since April 6, 1917. 
Description of property Cineluding purpose for which «a 


quired, whether plant is complete in itself, or in the nature 
of added facilities to those of a contractor, and location) 
Lequired on contract No. or Nos 
From 


Cost Data ls of (date) 


\ctual cost 
estimated to Govern er cent 
cost ment of prop- com- 


Classification omplete erty described pleted 


Land 

Utilities* .... ; onan ee - 
Buildings and fixtures aaa DP alaaea as 
Manufacturing equipment nthe “deta as 
Other property, namels 


Terms, if any, on which contractor is obligated or privileged 
to repurchase. 

Terms of obligatory or optional removal of property, if 
property, is not on Government land or in Government 
premises 

Statement of manner in which it is desired to sell the 
facilities. 

Authority is hereby granted to sell the foregoing facilities 
in the following manner 
*Include in this classification such property as roads, sew- 
ers, waterworks, or other similar property, and power and 
heating systems, wherever they include outdoor construction 
serving more than one building 


Blow to Government Ownership of the Wires 


HE House Post Office Committee has put a crimp 

in Mr. Burleson’s carefully thought out plan to 
provide Government ownership for the telephone 
and telegraph systems of the country. The Post- 
master General has sought to drive an entering 
wedge for many months, and the so-called war emer- 
gency seemed to provide the opportunity. 

Burleson’s bug on Government ownership was 
hatched in the days long ago when he was a humble 
member of the House from a Texas district. A 
small bug at first, it has grown to the size of a 
big bat. 

A few days ago Chairman Moon of the House 
Post Office Committee presented a resolution author- 
izing the Postmaster General to continue to operate 
the telephone and telegraph lines “until otherwise 
ordered by Congress.” A roar of protest went up 
from both sides of the House and when the resolu- 
tion was called up in committee it was beaten to a 
frazzle. 


Government Control for One Year Only 


After a spirited debate the committee adopted a 
resolution directing the return of the wires to their 
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private owners on Dec. 31 next. Some members 
favored the termination of Government control upon 
the signing of the peace treaty, but the compromise 
date prevailed. 

Now Mr. Burleson declares he never sought to 
bring about Government ownership, but was merely 
seeking to protect the telephone and _ telegraph 
properties. To settle this interesting question and 
to show the business men of the country just where 
the Post Office Department now stands, I am able 
to present the exact text of Mr. Moon’s resolution 
which was rejected by the committee. It reads as 
follows: 


What Burleson Wanted 


“] ESOLVED, by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That as an auxiliary to the 
postal system the Government control and posses- 
sion of the telephone and telegraph systems of the 
United States now existing by virtue of the joint 
resolution of Congress dated July 16, 1918, and the 
proclamation of the President be, and the same is 
hereby continued until otherwise ordered by Con- 
gress. 

“The Postmaster General shall cause to be fixed 
the appraised value of all the telegraph lines, prop- 
erty, and effects of any or all the telegraph com- 
panies, as provided in Section 3 of the Act of July 
24, 1918, and report the result thereof to Congress 
for its consideration. 

“The Postmaster General is also directed to 
negotiate for the purchase of any or all telephone 
lines, together with their property and effects, sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress. 

“That the Postmaster General shall report to 
Congress within a reasonable period some plan or 
organization which will combine all the advantages 
and authority of the Government with such plan of 
operation as the experience of the best operation in 
our industrial world has shown to be advantageous.” 

Of course, the direction to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to “‘negotiate for the purchase of any or all 
telephone lines, together with their properties and 
effects,” did not even squint toward Government 
ownership. Oh, no! 

But if it did, it must have been a slip of Mr. 
Moon’s facile pen. The affable chairman will no 
doubt consent to serve as the scapegoat. 

Speaking of goats, however, the Post Office Com- 
mittee got Mr. Burleson’s. 


Another Mushroom Growth 


UST about a year ago I called attention to the 

appropriation for motor-truck service, designed 
chiefly to bring the farmer and the consumer of the 
farmer’s products more closely together. The item 
was so small to people accustomed by the war emer- 
gency to thinking in billions that many Senators 
and Congressmen voted for it without a thought 
as to the logical consequences. 

I could not forget how a little “experimental” ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for rural free delivery, made 
back in the eighties, had grown to a colossal $54,- 
000,000 per annum, creating a deficit of nearly 80 
per cent of that sum. So I drew the attention of 
the readers of HARDWARE AGE to the motor-truck 
item and predicted we should hear more of it later. 

We did. The Senate not only approved the ap- 
propriation but also acted favorably upon a gen- 
erous allotment of cash from the federal treasury to 
keep up the roads for the motor trucks. 


Hardware Age 


Big Money for Post Roads 


UT, as I predicted, this was only a starter. What 

Congress has done at the present session is best 
told in the following extract from an editorial in a 
strong administration organ commenting on the 
action of the Senate Post Office Committee upon the 
annual post office appropriation bill: 

“The postal appropriation bill as it comes out 
from the revision of the Senate committee carried 
the Bankhead plan of appropriating fifty million 
dollars the present year and seventy-five million 
dollars in each of the two following years for the 
construction and maintenance of federal post roads 
A year ago a modest appropriation of twenty mil 
lions, plus a percentage of the income from rural 
parcel post motor routes, was regarded as something 
of a bold perversion of the postal appropriation. 

“Yet the establishment and maintenance of post 
roads was defined as one of the essential functions 
of the Federal Government in the framing of the 
constitution, co-relative with the postal service it- 
self, and the propriety of the appropriation hardl) 
‘an be denied. The Federal Government has been a 
constant patron of the improved highways of the 
country, especially in this immediate section, during 
the period of the war, although more in the service 
of the military arms than in that of the Post Office 
Department. The use of the motor truck in parcel 
post transportation is, however, steadily increasing, 
and federal contribution to the work of highway 
construction and upkeep, admittedly sound in prin- 
ciple, may find no better agency than through the 
postal service.” 


Not Charged to the Parcel Post 


T’s a very fortunate thing for Mr. Burleson that 

he has a big war postal revenue to rely upon to 
prevent a staggering deficit on July 1, next. At 
that, it’s dollars to doughnuts that not a cent of the 
post-road improvement fund is charged to the P. M. 
G.’s beloved parcel-post account. 

If you can pick your own accounting system you 
can turn bankruptcy into abounding prosperity. 
Although figures won’t lie, an ancient philosopher 
has well said that liars will figure. 








Do You Want These Questions 
Answered? 


What are the estimafed amounts of any surplus 
materials in hardware line to be disposed of by the 
Government? 

How far wil’ Hardware and Metals Division have 
the handling of this distribution? 

If it is true that only lots amounting to $100,000 
or more will be so disposed of as not to disrupt trade, 
who apportions goods into lots, and how is the ap- 
portionment carried out? 

How will lots of less than $100,000 be disposed of? 

Is it true that all the surplus stock of the Aircraft 
Division will be disposed of separately from that of 
the War Department? If so, why? and how will this 
material be disposed of? 

What disposition will be made of surplus material 
by the Navy Department? 

Are any inventories yet completed? 

Are any goods or materials being disposed of now? 
If so, what and how? 

Can surplus stocks be bought by such concerns as 
Chicago Wrecking Co., Sears-Roebuck or any cata- 
logue house, directly or indirectly? 

Will anything be sold at scrap prices that might 
be used by bargain buyers to demoralize the market? 

How will buyers be found for all surplus goods and 
materia's in Government hands? 

What method of allotment or apportionment, and 
what method for setting prices, will be followed? 


The answers which do not appear in this article 
will appear in Hardware Age just as soon as Wash- 
ington can produce them. 
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Getting the Washing Machine Business 


Mabel believes that you 
can’t sell Washing Ma- 
chines, nor anything else 
that’s worth while, un- 
less you constantly ham- 
mer on the idea that the 
customeris missing some- 
thing who doesn’t own 
one of your—oh well, 
anything ‘‘big.”’ 





Here she tells you exactly 
how the Bunting Hard- 
ware Company does the 
hammering that creates 
the desire to buy Wash- 
ing Machines. She shows 
this in windows, in fold- 
ers, in advertising, and 
in warm words by way 
of suggestion. 


By MABEL HENNESSY 


ldvertising Manager, 


sell this year? Or have you an idea of the 

number that will be disposed of in your com- 
munity? Are you trusting to Providence to induce 
the people to voluntarily call for the machines you 
have stocked? Have you made no definite plans? 
Do you know nothing of that appeal which “CRE- 
ATES DESIRE TO BUY?” 

The past year has indeed been a harvest to the 
intelligent merchandiser of a good make of washing 
machine, the merchandiser who had a well-thought- 
out campaign to interest the public in his product, 
and followed out this campaign carefully. The con- 
ditions caused by war—the high prices of laun- 
dresses and laundries, not to speak of inefficiency 
and incompetency—were instrumental in causing 
the housewife to have the washing done at home. 

Now that the war is over a great number of ad- 
justments will necessarily take place, but not in 
the direction of increased household budget ex- 
Housewives have been taught rigid econ- 


I [seu many washing machines do you expect to 


penses. 


Note washing machines mentioned in every ad 
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Bunting Hardware Co., 


Aansas City, Me 


omy, and will never return to the wasteful period 
of the pre-war times. The purchasing power and 
value of a dollar are at present well known to her, 
and she will certainly dislike to pay out $2.12 plus 
two meals a day to a laundress for the family weekly 
washing. This saving alone will appeal to house- 
keepers throughout the country. This fact makes 
fertile field in yours and in our vicinity for the easy 
sale of a dependable washing machine. 

Demonstrate and show how the laundry can be 
accomplished with little additional spent energy 
other than turning the electric switch. 


The Woman's Story 


\ JOMEN are heard to say “My waists and lin- 

gerie would formerly wear out in three months’ 
time, but since rubbing out my own georgette things 
they last six months and longer!’ She cannot trust 
her dainty clothes to the laundries, so convince her 
that with the aid of the washer of to-day—which is 
unlike the washer in her grandmother’s period, only 
to be depended upon to take out or loosen up the 
big dirt, she will be relieved of labor and worry. 
In olden times, the second “water” had to be done 
over a board and tub. The efficient washer of to-day 
washes thoroughly and quickly—takes out ALL OF 
THE DIRT—and no back-breaking washboard work 
necessary. If you publish and demonstrate this 
and close your arguments with a guarantee of money 
back if not absolute satisfaction—you can be confi- 
dent of great and profitable results, 

Assured success in such a campaign will depend 
upon two steps: 

FIRST—the service, the merchandise, and the effi- 
ciency of your salespeople. 

SECOND—the publicity, demonstration, the ad- 
vertising and special efforts, additional to regular 
routine used to put your campaign across. 

In following the first step the Bunting Hardware 
Company is careful to select a good line of engine, 
water-power and hand washers. The manufacturers 
stand back of an absolute guarantee. They protect 
us, without parley, upon any just complaint or the 
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least dissatisfaction. We know the merchandise and 
can depend upon it. Our salespeople have confidence 
in it, and the public know and feel that it must be 
a good piece of merchandise because of the confi- 
dent manner used in displaying and selling all goods. 

The customer is always right. There is never any 
argument about it. Should any controversy come 
up, we are always so willing to adjust it that the 
customer is convinced of our sincerity and is imme- 
diately aware of the superiority of our merchan- 
dise. 

We make our salesforce as proficient as possible. 
All literature bearing upon the merchandise is given 
to them to study. After this is mastered small group 
meetings are held and questions asked as to their 
knowledge of the product. Monthly meetings of all 
employees are held and public sales of worth-while 
merchandise are given, and followed later by discus- 
sions and problems that have confronted the various 
sales help. Salesmanship talks and illustrations are 
given. So much depends upon the salesman, as he 
represents your store to your customers, that we 
miss no opportunity to increase his or her efficiency. 


Step Number Two 


T HE second step is given even greater care. We 

decide upon the amount of advertising appropri- 
ation that we can afford to spend on washing ma- 
chines. We then subdivide this for newspaper and 
direct-by-mail purposes. 

We classify our appeals—one to the poorer class 
and the other to the better strata. It requires dif- 
ferent copy to properly attract each class. 

Demonstrations are lined up and dated—proper 
literature obtained from manufacturer and im- 
printed with our firm name and address—and all 
other necessary circulars to follow out any special 
individual stunts gotten up and printed. 

All of this properly and thoughtfully followed out 
will be found to be vastly satisfying at next inven- 
tory. 

Have you ever been close by and listened to the 


Users, right at home, say they like it 
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selling talk of the salesman who always stands at 
the head of the monthly sales list. Should he be- 
long to the cutlery department you will find him sug- 
gesting to each customer who purchases a razor 
some item of a kindred nature—a strop, brush or 
soap. The man will appreciate it. Should he be 
selling a garbage can a reminder that a coat of paint 
will more than double the life of the can will be in- 
strumental in selling many small cans of paint and 
paint brushes. A stove customer should be shown 
your line of stove boards, coal buckets, pokers, ete. 
The same thing is true of electric washers—it sug- 
gests other laundry supplies, also other electrical 
appliances. 

No customer will resent this, and it only makes 
them realize that they are trading with a live store 
that is anxious to serve to its best ability at all 
times. 

We take one step further in this suggestive sell- 
ing—other than just along kindred lines. About 
once a month we designate some particular day——a 
Monday or Saturday—when everyone in the store is 
previously advised by bulletin that Electric Wash- 
ing Machines are to receive special attention. Every 
customer that enters our store on that particular 
day has their attention called to washing machines. 
They can’t escape it as the clerk in closing all sales 
will state, ‘‘We are now having a special demonstra- 
tion on our second floor showing the superior merits 
of our Electric Washing Machines, which we are 
anxious for you to see.” We then state that we 
would like for them to go up to the department and 
procure literature or leave name for booklet to be 
mailed—so they can study at home. 

This demonstration does not always mean the ac- 
tual washing of clothes—but merely putting the 
washer through its different paces. This sort of 
suggestive selling always adds a goodly number to 
our list of interested prospects. 


List of Prospects 


We keep our list of prospects “live.” We send 
a “follow-up” letter the day or two after the 
first inquiry with literature inclosed. If this is 
not productive of results we send a second letter one 
week later. We do not wait until the interest has 
cooled down. After fifteen days, if the purchase has 
not been made, we follow up with a third letter—or 
telephone customer—asking if there is anything 
about the machine that they do not thoroughly un- 
derstand, or if we may have the pleasure of demon- 
strating to them again at their earliest convenience. 
We assume an attitude of confidence that there is 
no doubt in our minds but that they will purchase 
at some time. 

These follow-up letters are signed by the sales- 
man who first interested or showed the prospect. It 
is sent out as a personal letter from the salesman 
to the customer—the customer thereby is made to 
realize that this salesman has a particular interest 
in all of their purchases. Each salesman keeps a 
list of all of his prospects and records date of each 
letter sent and date of purchase. 

We also have for matter of reference a permanent 
record of all electric washer sales—the date of de- 
livery and the name of customer and salesman. 
This gives us an absolute record of number of ma- 
chines sold—the seasons selling the heaviest—avoids 
any controversy concerning the yearly guarantee on 
electric motor—as some customers might misrepre- 
sent date of purchase. It also serves as an incen- 
tive to the salesman to have his name appear in 
this big book as often as the other fellows. 
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Credit for Sale 


pace salesman gets credit for the sale of his or 
her prospect regardless of who closes the sale. 
We have found this method the best to eliminate 
any chance of a salesman stealing positive “leads”’ 
away from his co-worker. It is exceedingly rare 
for the customer to decide definitely to place his 
order on the first call to the store. The salesman 
always gets the name—presumably to send litera- 
ture, also presents a firm business card with his own 
name printed down in a corner. It is decidedly 
disappointing to the salesman to have put forth his 
best effort, to have been the means of putting the 
deal across, then when absent from the floor to have 
some one else merely write up the sale and get the 
credit. This method of handling sales is not only 
helpful to the salesman but is also of great ad- 
vantage to the firm. As before stated—the cus- 
tomer rarely purchases anything as large as an 
electric washer on his first trip. The salesman is 
instantly aware that this customer is “just looking. 
He would not take the same care to persuade or 
create the desire to own in the mind of the prospect 
if he thought that the salesman who later would 
close the sale would receive the credit. This pro- 
tected method is instrumental in causing the dif- 
ferent clerks to build up a good list of favorable 
prospects. 


Some Form Letters 


ERE is a form letter to appeal to the “better 
strata’ of women, which we have used with 


good success: 


Dear Madam: 

Every day we are showing the women of Kansas 
City how astonishingly simple and easy it is to do the 
laundry work by electricity. 

Our washing machine is guaranteed to turn out your 
washing quickly and efficiently—and nothing rubbed or 
worn out—delicate silks and laces—heavy blankets and 
comforts. Imagine the delight of not being compelled 
to economize on cleanliness—fresh linens every day. 

Perhaps there is something about the machine you 
do not understand. The writer would be glad of an 
opportunity of demonstrating this highly dependable 
electric washer again the next time you are down town. 

Yours very truly, 
Bunting Hardware Co. 


Then the follow-up to the woman who finds it 
necessary to economize in strength and expenses is 
written as follows: 


Dear Madam: 

You were in our store recently and saw the Electric 
Washing Machine demonstrated, but as yet have not 
definitely decided when you would place your order. 

The saving on laundry bills alone (not to speak of 
the saving on wear and tear of clothes to which they 
are subject in laundry) would pay for this great labor- 
saving device in six months’ time. 

The reversible, electrically-operated wringer alone 
saves hours of the real labor of wash day. It wrings 
the clothes from the rinse water to the blueing—while 
your washer is washing the second batch of clothes! 

Do not forget that this washer is sold under an abso- 
lute unlimited guarantee. With it the usual week’s 
laundry is finished and on the line inside of an hour 
and the cost is only three cents for electricity. No 
labor—and the washing done better. 

We would be glad to have you avail yourself of our 
partial payment plan. 

Trusting that we may have another opportunity of 
demonstrating this washer and explaining some of the 
features about which you are doubtful or do not under- 
Stand, we are 

Yours very truly, 
Bunting Hardware Co. 
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Other Follow Up Tactics 


THE above letters make an opening wedge in per- 

haps an otherwise closed deal. Effective in- 
closed testimonials and descriptive circulars will do 
much toward convincing the woman that she can- 
not do without your washer. 

At the close of six months get out a printed list 
of the users of the washer and send out in your 
monthly statements, in packages and in other cor 
respondence. Encourage requests for washing ma- 
chine literature in your daily ads. Also compile a 
list of testimonials and keep in your laundry supply 
department, they will be of great value for closing 
up a sale. 

Make arrangements to sell on payment. basis. 
The woman who is the keenest prospect for a washer 
is the woman who does all of her own work—a 
woman to whom labor-saving devices are a boon 
as a general rule she has not $75 or $80 to pay out 
for one item. We add ten per cent to the cash 
price—ask one-sixth down and the balance in five 
equal payments. Our customers never offer an 
objection to this added ten per cent. They realize 
that it costs us something to carry the account 
and the benefit to them amounts to more than the 
additional cost of seven or eight dollars. 

The window displays “sell the street.”” Make 
them as attractive as possible. It does not require 
more than one washer to get the attention of the 
passerby. A few display signs—one or two kindred 
lines of merchandise such as laundry supplies or 
electrical appliances with a few booklets distributed 
close to the window make an exceedingly good 
looking window. Have one card read, “Ask for 
demonstration,” or another, “Ask for booklet”—you 
will find it leading up to some very reliable informa- 
tion. 

In your ads try to make the important appeal in 
your headlines—such as, “An Electric Washer Is 
An Economy,” or, “Is Your Wash Day a Drudgery ?” 
30th of these facts will strike home. 

Never let a week pass by without some mention 
in your newspaper advertising that vou are head- 
quarters for a guaranteed washing machine. The 
more often you advertise this fact the better. The 
cumulative value of such publicity will mount up in 
the months that you need such business—particu- 
larly July and August. We have found these two 
months—otherwise dull months—to be the best sell- 
ing of all. Get in line for your share of the elec- 
tric washing machine business. 
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Your Motor Accessory 
Salesman must know his 
business so that the me- 
chanic can send a_ boy 
for a 1-2 inch U. S. cap 
screw, 12 threads to the 
inch, and not get one 13 
threads to the inch. 
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By JoserpH F. TAYLOR 


Joseph F’. 


T is absolutely necessary that the man in charge 
| of the automobile accessory department have a 

good, practical knowledge of automobiles in gen 
eral. Whether one is trying to sell a mechanic, or 
the enthusiastic auto owner, who has just become 
the proud possessor of his first car, your salesman 
must be somewhat of an authority on the different 
accessories for sale. He must have some knowledge 
of how to apply them to a car, and of the effect, 
whether it be for appearance, power, or service, 
that will result from the application. 

If the salesman in charge has the above qualifica- 
tions, it is taken for granted that he will have some 
following among the auto owners and mechanics by 
the very nature of his position. In a short time his 
edvice will be sought, not only on new appliances 
that come on the market, but on everything that 
goes with an automobile. ' 

It is a well-known fact that every make of auto 
mobile is more or less in the repair shop; in fact, 
more than less. This is not necessarily for break 
downs or accidents (which are not a few), but for 
the necessary adjustments, i. e., relining brakes, 
carbon, ignition, general overhauling, upkeep, oil 
and gasoline. Then it follows that the automobile 
mechanic is continually giving advice and service to 
the auto owners, and this is where you ought to 
put the nest egg—with the auto mechanic. 

I will not attempt to enumerate the numerous 
items you must carry in stock to get the garage or 
mechanic’s cash business, but it is a small invest- 
ment, and a steady business when once established, 
and not a seasonable stock like most of the hard 
put the nest egg—with the auto mechanic. 

If you have in stock the cap screws, pipe fittings, 
compression fittings, tubing, brake linings, rivets, 
lock washers, gaskets, packings, wrenches and all 
the necessary tools carried on a car, and used by 
the chauffeurs and mechanics, you will get the busi- 
ness, providing you have a salesman who knows his 
business, and to whom the garage man or mechanic 
can, with confidence send a messenger for what he 
needs, and get it. It is important to be able to get 
supplies without going to the trouble of cleaning up 
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(repairing automobiles is greasy work), and going 
to your store to explain to your clerk that some 
', in. U. S. cap screws are 12 threads to the inch 
and some are 13 threads to the inch, or showing 
him the difference between '% in. pipe thread and a 
compression fitting special thread, which are stan- 
dard on compression fittings. 

As the chavffeur or mechanic is forced to come 
to you for these supplies, and the owner foots the 
bills, naturally the owner is brought to your store 
now and then, If you have a line of tires and tubes, 
auto accessories, grease, oil, lamps, and tools, he 
will, in nine cases out of ten, get prices on some 
of the above items, and if you are right on the 
prices of the well-known brands, the chances are he 
will buy them of you. 

Nowadays most of the steady or regular custom- 
ers of a hardware store own a pleasure car or 4 
truck, or both, and there is no reason why you 
should not sell them their supplies as you formerly 
did when they had carriages and wagons. 

The jobber and manufacturer furnish plenty of 
accessory circulars which can be sent out with the 
bills, or mailed to a regular monthly mailing list of 
prospective customers. We have received good re- 
sults by putting the circulars in the same envelope 
with our monthly calendars, which are mailed every 
month to a regular and growing list of customers. 
We use the back of the calendar to call attention to 
some seasonable brand of goods, or agency of tires, 
such as freeze-proof compounds, chains, etc. 

Calling on the garage trade once a month has 
brought good results, leaving a calendar and circu- 
lar, very often selling something we had not thought 
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This is the busy, business-like accessory corner in the Taylor store 
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of carrying in stock, such as wiping rags, bale of 
waste, garage pump, air hose, sponges, chamois, 
chain block, towing rope, lathe and drill press. 

We advertise in the daily newspapers occasionally, 
featuring some automobile -accessory that is well 
advertised and in demand at that season of the 
year. The well advertised brands are good stock, 
as it requires no effort to sell them and they turn 
over many times a year, 

The manufacturers are giving the hardware deal 
ers more real co-operation than ever before in ad 
vertising and missionary work, not only in news- 
papers and magazines, but in every town and along 
the roads the billboards are advertising you, if you 
have the goods. 

The great majority of the well advertised brands 
are tried and true, and you cannot make a mistake 
by stocking them, such as the well known cleaning 
compounds, soap, oils, carbon remover, grinding 
compounds, piston rings, auto paints, ete. 

Some dealers say it does not pay to carry build 
er’s hardware. I have figured it out this way—a 
plan comes in for an estimate on builder’s hardware. 
If we get the job, we have made a reasonable profit. 
(I do not figure at a loss.) If there is a private 
garage on the plan, I figure that separately. Now 
acar goes with that garage, just as ash cans, gar 
bage pails, garden tools and hose. Bathroom fix 
tures go with the house (and usually to the hard 
ware man who gets the hardware contract). 

So we follow up the garage part of the contract 
by getting acquainted with the chauffeur or owner 
and telling him of some of the automobile acces 
sories we carry in stock, and the good quality of our 
particular brand of tires and tubes. The result of 
this close following up of the prospective custom- 
er’s wants has been the means of making a new 
automobile customer for me, and a customer who is 
confident of a square deal based on his previdus 
dealing with me. 

Another reason why you should carry automobile 


accessories that some dealers may question. Men 
to whom you never could sell goods to before sud 
denly become interested in what you are trying to 
sell them, if they happen to own a car, and you are 
in a position to give them a bottom price on a pair 
of tires for their own car, or some other auto acces- 
sory they may need. 

Some dealers may read between the lines of the 
above that ugly word graft, but it is not intended, 
nor do we allow graft. It does not make the slight- 
est difference if they buy for themselves or others, 
the only difference we make in our prices to anyone 
is the quantity they buy in the aggregate. It is 
the results at the end of the year that count. If 
you have the agency on a certain brand of tire, you 
make your own retail price to garages and to pri 
vate owners, which allows you considerable leeway 
on a proposition of this nature, and I consider it 
only right that you give the buyer of $8,000 worth 
of goods a year a better price than you give the 
buyer of one pair of tires a year. 

sSeware of new brands, or new appliances, unless 
you are an authority on their particular virtues. It 
is well to remember that what is a good thing to 
day is in the discard tomorrow. Keep your stock 
up as the trade demands, but never plunge or specu 
late in auto accessories. 

The hardware dealer already has about 50 per 
cent. of the necessary supplies for the mechanic end 
of the business, and it is unreasonable to suppose 
the mechanic would rather go to an automobile ac 
cessory store, and then a hardware store, if he 
could get both kinds of supplies from the hardware 
dealer. Either the automobile accessory store is to 
become a semi-hardware store, or the hardware 
dealer is going to take advantage of this new op- 
portunity to put in a line between fly time and zero 
weather to make a hardware store a year-round 
business instead of the seasonable business it has 
been in the past. Like the hot cross bun maker 
who only worked on Good Friday 











The Call of the Cold Pack 






It Will Be Just As Loud and Mean Just As Much To The Hardware 
Dealer In This Year of Reconstruction As It Did 








In The Years of War 














fruit as a 
She planned her schedule 


Nature never intended 
diet. 


LD Mother 
() one-season 
of production along seasonable lines, but she 
figured that the inventiveness of man would con- 
jure up a method whereby the peach and the pear 
would appear on his menu twelve months of every 


year. So far he has been living up to her expecta- 
tions, but during the past two years he has outrun 
her wildest dreams. To be sure, it took a world 


war and a Hoover to bring this result about, but we 
have always contended that even a war cloud has a 
silver lining. 

How would be willing to go back to 
the era of pork and beans for winter and only a 
brief flirtation with raspberries and peaches during 


{ 


many of us 


the summer months? On a straw vote, the all- 
round fruit season would get more votes than the 
prohibition amendment. And why shouldn’t it? 


Hasn’t the home canning stunt given us more than 
a fighting chance against the big food trusts and 
furnished us with flavory fruits, jams and jellies 
for our February buckwheat cakes? Hasn’t it cut 
out the big food wastage of the past and overcome 
the handicap of the closed season? Finally, hasn’t 
A demonstration will put punch in sales of canning 


supplies 
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it opened up a big field of pleasure and profit for 
the man who formerly sold more nails than nov- 
elties? 

Food was a large factor in winning the war, and 
take it from me, the little old mother with her home 
canning outfit did her bit just as efficiently as did 
her son with his rifle and bavonet. 

Need Greater Than Ever 

—— need for home-canned products during the 

coming year will be greater than ever. We face 
the prospect of feeding hungry Europe as well as 
ourselves. Much of the food that goes abroad must 
be sent in cans, and the factory-canned product 
faces a demand that seems to indicate continued 
high prices. The farmer is confronted’ with a 
guarantee of high prices for wheat, and doubtless 
contemplates using every available acre for wheat 
production. It means beans, corn and vege- 
tables for the winter of 1919-1920. It also means 
less livestock of various kinds if the hay and oat 
land is planted to wheat, and that spells high-priced 
meats. At the same time, no farmer is going to 
cut down the fruit trees that took years to mature, 
and under ordinary conditions, that means plenty 
of fruit to can and conserve. 

Heretofore the farmer and poultry raiser has had 
to sell his meat products at maturity and buy them 
back at high prices as he needed them for his own 
table. Now he can cold-pack his beef, mutton and 
fries and live like a king in the months that follow. 
Meats can be canned at home as easily as fruits or 
vegetables, and this fact opens a great field of profit 
for the dealer who handles canning supplies. With 
high-priced feeds for stock and poultry, much can 
he saved to the producer who conserves a part of 
his surplus through the cold-pack method. It is up 
to the hardware dealer to tell him how and why, 
and to furnish him the necessary equipment for the 
job. 


less 


Preparedness Means Increased Sales 
i} is always the fellow who is prepared who gets 
the cream of the canning supplies business, and 
right now is the season to prepare. In the first 
Wace, this is the so-called quiet trade season, when 
the dealer has more time to go carefully into his 
campaign. Then, it is the time when the canned 
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value proved. It is also the time to buy the neces- 
sary stocks for the early canning trade. 

Naturally, the first things for the dealer to con- 
sider are the possibilities of his trade territory and 
the amount of canning accessories business that it 
can be made to produce. This should be carefully 
estimated and the merchandise arranged for, in 
order to avoid shortage when the season appears. 
If there is a canning club in the neighborhood, this 
is the season to get in touch with the officers and 
plan some co-operative advertising. There should 
be circulars made up, telling the ease of home can- 
ning and its manifold advantages, with recipes for 
preparing and preserving the food products. The 
great range of foods that can be conserved through 
the cold-pack method should be given due publicity, 
as well as the various equipment that makes the 
actual canning operation a pleasure rather than a 
task. The cold-pack method isn’t exactly new, but 
the name is. You can all remember how your 
mothers used to cook the fruit in the jars which 
were placed in the old wash boiler. The system is 
the same, but it is adorned with a new name and a 
more exact and scientific method. It now goes by 
rule rather than guess, and luck is eliminated from 
the process. The jars are now placed in the re- 
ceptable in such a manner as to give free circulation 
of the hot water, and various utensils are provided 
to facilitate the work and ward off the dangers and 
inconveniences. This is the time to teach the trade 
those things, and to lay out plans for canning 
schools and other demonstrations that sell equip- 
ment. Be prepared and get the business. 

Practical Demonstrations Will Boost Sales 
HEN the season really opens, there is nothing 
that will so thoroughly put punch into your 

sales of canning equipment as a series of practical 

































































products of last season are being used and their 


















demonstrations showing how to can food by the 
cold-pack method, and what utensils to use. Now a 
demonstration is not as formidable as it sounds. 
There is undoubtedly some woman in your 
munity who is fully put it through. 
However, if you prefer to use an outsider, get in 
touch with the county agent, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, or the Agricultural College of yout 
State, and they will gladly co-operate with you. 
Advertise the demonstration widely through the 
local papers and by announcements at the schools, 
churches and other public meetings. The 
handbills, circulars and picture show advertisements 
can also be used to advantage. Ask the people of 
your community to bring in fruits or vegetables 
to can, but be sure to provide a supply of your own, 
as you thereby insure the supply and have an oppor 
tunity to get fine samples that will do justice to 
the demonstration. 

The canning demonstration I have in mind should 


com 
competent to 


use ol 


practically demonstrate method and equipment, and 
the demonstrator should avoid 
all the food products of the. community. 
kinds are ample. Can one fruit, one 
one meat product. Take 
time involved and do not attempt to can any 
uct that cannot be prepared and canned in the time 
given to one demonstration. demonstrator 
one or two assistants only. the way. 
The assistants should be familiar with the werk so 
that they can supervise the preparing, cooking, ete., 
under the direction of the demonstrator, leaving he 
free to tell about the various steps and utensils. 
Have the demonstrator personally see that the pack 
ing is properly done and the rubbers and covers 
properly fitted and timed. A blackboard will help 
materially for marking down the n canning 
and the time. 

Show both the Steam and a 
home-made hot water outfit. to prove to the audi 
ence that both equipments can be successfully used. 
In the home-made outfit, use a common wash boiler 
and either a canning rack or individual jar holders. 
If you handle both, use one for the fruit and the 
other for the meat or vegetable. It is sometimes 
an advantage to use the factory-made steam pres 
sure outfit for corn, asparagus or other vegetables 
requiring long cooking, and exhibit the results 
at the close of the meeting. One more pointer. 
Locate vour demonstration booth near a water 
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Three 
vegetable and 
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prod 


into consideration 


Give th 
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steps 


Pressure Canner 






































faucet, or have a portable tank with faucet in 
the booth. Finally—never turn the canning 
demonstration into an entertainment. It has only 
two purposes: To teach the canning method, and 
pave the way to sales of canning equipment. 
Make it serious and practical. Also see that it 
shows the use of every single canning utensil 
carried in your stock, with particular attention 
paid to the small accessories, such as jar holders, 
wrenches, strainers, funnels, jelly bags, spoons, 
jar lifters and holders, and metal canning racks. 
If you fail to do this, you are overlooking the big- 
gest bet in the demonstration. 


Have Canning Accessories Ready for Quick Sales 


HEN the demonstration is over, you must be 
ready to grab the benefits quickly. In other 
words, you should have convenient sales tables 
between the demonstration booth and the exit, 
with every article used in the demonstration on 
display, and plainly marked as to price. 

One saleslady should be in the demonstration 
booth with the demonstrator and her assistants, 
to answer questions about the various utensils and 
record orders given there. She should be told 
emphatically not to force sales, but rather to act 
as an information bureau for the woman who 
wishes to purchase the utensils she sees in use 
during the demonstration. Any other method 
would cheapen your demonstration and spoil the 
effect. 

On the sales tables it is good policy to group 
the utensils according to use and have neat card 
signs calling attention to each group. It may also 
be good policy to have a special sale on some 
type of boiler or kettle during the day of demon- 
station, as a sales starter. Another good scheme 
is to adapt some kettle to a convenient rack, with 
other utensils commonly used, and sell the outfit 
complete at a price slightly below the aggregate 
selling price of the individual items. 


Co-operate With Schools, Clubs and Societies 


HERE isn’t a better opportunity for the boost- 

ing of canning equipment sales than that af- 
forded by the schools, canning clubs or local 
societies of the dealer’s community. When there 
is a Domestic Science department in the schools, 
you can do some very effective advertising by 
donating a set of canning utensils for use in the 
class rooms. If the local papers get wind of your 


gift, so much the better. Make an endeavor to 
get the teacher to formulate a set of canning 
rules for you and have them printed in circular 
or pamplet form for free distribution to the pupils 
and their families. Naturally, you will list the 
various utensils needed for carrying out the in- 
structions, and your prices on them. Give the 
pamplet a snappy heading, and at the bottom of 
the cover print the words: Courtesy of Blank 
Hardware Company. 

Use similar methods with any of the local socie- 
ties or clubs, and if you can induce them to handle 
a canning lecture, loan them your demonstrator 
and outfit. Also let your best saleslady go along, 
with her pad and pencil, just to accommodate 
those present who wish to purchase the utensils 
shown. 

Bear in mind that the little folks of your com- 
munity are intensely interested in the same things 
that interest their elders, and that they can prove 
mighty good allies in your selling campaign. 
There isn’t a better way known to boom the home 
canning industry than that of staging a special 
demonstration for the schoolgirls. Get the Do- 
mestic Science teacher interested in the scheme, 
and make the demonstration as thorough as that 
accorded to their elders. Use the smaller equip- 
ment, and have the demonstrator cut the big 
words out of her explanations. Also make it a 
policy to offer a prize for the best exhibition of 
canned foods, for girls up to some certain age. 
Take it from me, those little misses will demand 
the best in the way of equipment and will boost 
your game at every turn. Leave the judging 
to some woman’s club, and sidestep any chance 
of alienating any child friendships. 

Get the spirit of this canning campaign. Re- 
member that your efforts to increase home can- 
ning will lead to direct benefits to your comunity; 
that it will save foods and insure the use of the 
juicy, nutritious palatable fruits and vegetables 
that are needed to make people strong and 
healthy. Make the spreading of home canning 
propaganda your fad and don’t worry about the 
results. Anything that reduces the cost of living 
increases the available capital of a community, 
and the merchant who makes the reduction pos- 
sible will get his proper share of the saving. 

Let Your Display Windows Talk 
‘i HERE is no use attempting to get the utmost 
from a canning accessories campaign unless 
you thoroughly sell the idea to your advertising 
man and the employee who trims your show win- 
dows. It is up to the advertising man to get you 
the publicity and to keep the people of your com- 
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munity alive to activities along home canning 
lines. If he plays up to all the opportunities pre- 
sented, he is going to be a mighty busy man dur- 
ing the canning season, but he will reap his re- 
ward by seeing the increased trade his efforts are 
producing. 

Naturally the store windows must back him up 
in every move. Every time he sends out a new 
circular, or comes out with a big advertisement, 
the store windows should harbor displays of the 
merchandise mentioned in those circulars or ad- 
vertisements. If your trimmer is a live one, he 
can make his displays fairly talk to the people 
who pass the store, and his trims will soon become 
so popular that people will go out of their way 
to see them. In handling a campaign on canning 
equipment, it is generally good policy to plan 
a series of windows to cover several months. 
First the complete pressure equipments can be 
featured, with samples of the meats, fruits, etc., 
canned the previous season. Such windows should 
be installed early in the season, in order to get 
people to thinking about such outfits before the 
season is too far along. 

Next, a trim should, be shown featuring the 
home made equipments, using wash boilers, stew 
kettles and similar utensils, with the racks or in- 
dividual jar holders that complete the home can- 
ner. Then there can be a window of the smaller 
granite, aluminum and wire accessories, so ar- 
ranged as to show their uses to good advantage. 
One trim can show the containers, glass jars, tin 
cans, stoneware, etc., and later a window can be 
devoted to raw fruits and finished products. If 





The hardware man ought to know all about every new 





canning accessory that has been put on the market 


you have the right kind of a window man, a hint 
will be sufficient to start a series of trims that 
will make your competitors green with envy. 


Come In, the Water Is Fine 


HEN you realize what is being done by 

; various Government and state agencies to 
popularize the home canning methods, you will 
more readily see the possibilities of profit in the 
handling of the canning outfits and accessories. 
At this time there are over 1000 canning club 
leaders and home demonstrators, working under 
the direction of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who are doing their utmost to teach 
the housewife the simplicity of the one-period 
cold-pack canning method in the home and its 
efficacy in combating the high cost of living. 
Magazines and papers everywhere are emphasiz- 
ing the benefits derived from the use of home- 
canned fruits and other food products, and the 
necessity of conserving our foods and eliminating 
waste. Hundreds of agencies are paving the way 
to canning equipment sales, and it only requires a 
little effort on your part to make those sales run 
into big figures. Can you afford to pass up the 
opportunity? Can you afford to face the greatest 
home canning year in the history of this country 
without adequate preparation and adequate 
stocks? Look over the list, from jar rubbers to 
commercial canning outfits. Plan a sales cam- 


paign that will make your past efforts seem puny. 
Hark to the call of the Cold-Pack. It 
noise like real money. 
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Camera Proof of Efficient Retailing by Albany Hardware & Iron Co., Albany, N. Y. 


These display windows shown on this page and the interiors on the next page are an object lesson in hardware 
selling efficiency 
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When Folks Want a Cheap Refriger- 
ator Tell Them a Good One Will Pay 


for Itself in a Few Years, and Prove It 


By J. H. Post 


Ithaca, N. Y 


With Treman, King & Co., 


N selling refrigerators we find it most important 

that our salesmen be fully informed regarding the 
construction of the line we handle. They get this 
information through our salesmen’s meetings, held 
monthly, or as often as needed, when seasonable 
lines are taken up and the various talking points 
discussed and also the proper approach to the cus- 
tomer. 

Particular attention is called to the construction 
of the case, how the various walls tend to make for 
the best insulation, and, on the better grades, stress 
is laid on the one-piece porcelain linings with round 
corners, for we realize the public is interested in 
better sanitation and care of food now than ever 
before. 

Special display newspaper advertising, coupled 
with window trims and co-operation with the man- 
ufacturers, in billboard advertising, have all aided 
us in doing a good refrigerator business, consider- 
ing the size of the city. 

In arranging our display we mean to have our 
customers come in contact with the better models 
first, for many times the sale of a high-grade re- 
frigerator is made in this way, while had the low- 
priced ones been the first called to their attention 
they would have been satisfied, and our salesmen 
would find it hard to bring them up to the better 
grade. 

A good argument used with almost certain results 
is to call the customer’s attention to the fact that 
they spend fifty dollars for some piece of dining- 
room furniture without question, then why shouldn’t 


“Turn to Turner” 
for Tool Chests 


Albany Dealer Finds That a Window Well 
Filled with Modern Space -Economizing 
Tool Cases Attracts a Multitude of Artisans 


Veteran Hardware Retailer, 


“Turn To Turner” 
We feature TOOL 


Sell Refrigerators by Knowing Them 


By CHARLES H. TURNER 


Albany, 









Refrigerators in store of Treman, King & Co, 
































they spend that much for the most important piece 
of furniture in the house, when it means so much in 
the proper preservation of food, and adds so much 
pleasure by that result. It is not saying an un- 
truth to state that a good refrigerator will pay for 
itself in a few years in food saved and in doctors 
bills that are cut. It makes them think. 

At the close of the season we clean up stock with 
the usual discount sales, doing plenty of newspaper 
advertising at the time. 
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CHESTS for Machin- NE of the most satisfactory lines of goods I 
ists, Electricians and have handled in connection with the gen- 
Carpenters. 


Turner's Hardware 


50 Hudson Ave. at Pearl St 
Albany, N.Y 














eral hardware business is tool cases for 
machinists and chests and bags for carpenters, 
masons, electricians, plumbers, locksmiths and 
other mechanical lines. A window well filled with 
these goods draws attention from artisans and 
brings sales beyond my expectations. 
They say a carpenter is known by his chips, but 
a good carpenter or other mechanic is also known 
by the carethe bestows on his tools. What better 
way of keeping them is available than protecting 
them from injury that is involved when tools 


are left exposed to meddlesome people and to dirt 
and dust and dampness. 
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The great improvement 





that the modern tool cases 
show over the crude cases of 
former times is quite abreast 
with the advances in all arts 
and sciences. Now chests 
are trim, light and con- 
venient cases that hold in 
small compass the newer, 
lighter and more scientific 
tools that skill and genius 
have devised to replace the 
old. 

An examination of the 
modern tool cases will show 
not only cleverness in con- 
struction, but of tasty and 
artistic appearance _ that 
evokes pride from the pos- 
sessor as he mingles with 
the people in his travels. 

The material now largely 
used in these cases is pol- 
ished quartered oak, pol- 
ished mahogany and cherry, 
and leather and its substi- 
tutes for some coverings. 
The drawers are lined with 
felt for protection to fine 
edge tools, various sizes of 
drawers for small and large 
tools, with slides dadoed and 
dovetailed to increase 
strength and with reinforced 
rods to prevent bulging or 
warping when exposed to 
heat and steam. Flat steel 
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keyed locks safeguard the 





contents from theft, and 

brass and nickel corners pro- 

tect from injury. The in- 

side trimmings are largely flush with the wood 
work, thus occupying practically no space. 

The canvas bags for mechanics are made of one 
piece of heavy duck reinforced at the bottom and 
stitched and studded to give extra strength and 
firmly riveted to a steel frame. 

Harness leather tool bags for plumbers, gas 
fitters and electricians will stand the roughest 
kind of usage and have a padded shoulder strap. 


Mr. Turner's tool case window 


Some of these tool bags are made of canvas and 
leather combined and patterned after bond and 
brief types of bag and the carrier may be taken 
for a lawyer or a banker or just what he really is, 
a high-class, gentlemanly artisan. 

The accompanying illustrations show how | sell 
tool cases to artisans better ’than I can tell it in 
I sell a lot of them, and it’s mighty good 
business. 


words. 


Attractive tool case window of Louis Ernst & Sons, Rochester, N. ) 





LOUIS ERNST & SONS 
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Some Pertinent Suggestions from the Store 
that Has Grown Strong on the Policy 


that ‘‘He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best ” 
By K. T. WRIGHT 
With Babcock, Hinds & Underivood. Inc., Binghamton, N } 


HEN the spring months begin to take the 
W frost out of the ground contractors ana 

prospective builders will want to see what 
you have in builders’ hardware. Have your samples 
complete and well displayed, ready when the first 
robin gets north again. 

We have designed wall cases for showing stock 
in our builders’ hardware department which do their 
work well. These are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

In designing this type case, with samples in full 
view, we realized that it has been considered a better 
policy by most concerns handling builders’ hard- 
ware to have all samples out of sight. In this way 
the salesman can sell the selections best suited to 
the job under consideration without confusing the 
customer with a multiplicity of designs and types. 

But in our case we deemed it best to make a 
partial showing, inasmuch as the sample case is in 
full view of our electric fixture department. The 
results have proven that it was a wise choice, as 
people selecting fixtures often have their interest 
awakened by the display of samples, which in turn 
has led to the ultimate order. 

This, we think, offsets the drawbacks of a 
display. 

The samples are set in special ornamental studs, 
which ailows them to be removed readily for indi- 
vidual inspection. The boards themselves are of a 
size that will fit into our sample trunk when neces- 
sary to sell a job out of town; this applies also to 
the trays of locks and miscellaneous samples kept 
in the bank of drawers shown in photograph, which 
fit into trunk. 


full 


Is Your Builder’s Hardware Ready? 


These cases in this live Binghamton store,are in sight from the electric fixture department 
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The cases open up showing doors for getting the effect 
of samples on various finishes 


The first section at the left has two pairs of doors 
and the back of case, which takes care of a large 
number of samples in a limited space all very acces- 
sible.. The second section as shown contains two 
pairs of doors and at the back a colonial doorway. 
This doorway is designed to give the customer an 
idea of proportions, and an idea of how certain trims 
will look when in place. The third section has only 
one pair of doors, in back of which are shelves con- 
taining mounted samples. 

This case is in line with our policy of keeping 
everything up to the minute in all departments, 
our endeavor being to give the best service obtain- 
able in this section as we thoroughly believe “He 
profits most who serves best.” 
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HE high quality and sure dependability of American hardware have 

ever placed it in the finest buildings or in the hands of the best me- 
chanics on every shore of the seven seas. Millions of dollars worth of 
builders’ hardware, tools, wire products, pumps and a thousand other like 
items have been shipped to the far corners of the globe each year. But 
now, with an American merchant marine a reality, with American hard- 
ware factories refined and adjusted for capacity production as never be- 
fore, with stocks of hardware the lowest the world has ever seen, a tremen- 
dous new opportunity for world domination faces the American Hardware 
Industry. World-wide reconstruction is under way. The American Hard- 
ware Industry is ready. In the following seven pages is a pictorial 
visualization of the opportunity and the preparedness. 
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Ready for a New France—Quick 





















































From top to bottom you see here American goods in the making, then going aboard, leaving 
port, landing in the beautiful river harbor of Bordeaux, ready for the final rail trip to the war 
zone where the Huns have left only desolation. 
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Behold—South America Before You 
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The daylight shipping room of an American factory is making ready for the good Ameri- 
can bottoms that are being daily released for commercial freight. The “Liberty” is going “‘over- 
board.” Before long she should bring Lima, Peru, stretching off in panorama before the man 
on the cliff, much closer to American industry. 
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Italy Says “Pronto,” Meaning “Ready’ 















































American pumps are being packed for shipment and American vessels are setting sail for 
sunny Naples or Genoa—because Italy, too, is ready for American hardware. Devastation in 
the Italian war zone is as complete as that in avy part of France. And “American” is a pow- 
erful talisman in Italy to-day. 
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France Smiles but Needs Homes Now 
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Above are the goods, products of American hardware factories, which will go a long way 
toward putting the busy, happy, homeless French family back under cover. They were all 
shelled out of house and home by the Huns, even the fowls, villages, countryside, all was laid 
waste. But American ships and American goods will help speed up the reconstruction. 
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The Goods—The Ships—The Market 









































The Pickaninnies are having the time of th ir life watching the tedious lightering of Ameri- 
can goods from an American ship in the shallo » harbor so frequently found at South Ameri- 
can ports. They are good goods, and “Made ii America” hardware is going abroad packed 
better than ever before. The ship is one of the big new American concrete vessels. 
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The Stuff is Ready for the World 
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The creaking of the cranes along the water-front will be sweet music to American hardware 
manufacturers, who have goods, “the best what is,” for all the world. Wire products are just 
one item, but they’re ready. So are tools, good tools for mechanics and cheap tools for folks 
that won't buy good ones. And the flat cars are ready to carry the goods from the South 
American ports to the inland cities. 
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American Hardware World Hardware 
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It matters not where you go, Italy, France, Russia, Japan, China, there you will find Amert- 
can hardware in constantly increasing assortment. Why? Because the goods are right, and 
because at last American ships are going to make it possible for American manufacturers to 
ship on a par with any other shippers. No wonder the flags are flying and the hats waving as 
another ship slips into the sea. 
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Then 
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Dec. | Nov. | Sept. | Jan. 3 | Sept.5/ O 
1897 1898 |, 1899 1900 1900 | 1 


~ | | 
Pig Iron, Basic. .....Valley | | | 
| 


Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2... . Chicago 11.00 | 11.00 | 21.00 | 23.50 | 15.50 1 


24.90 | 14.00 1! 


Bessemer Pig Iron Pittsburgh 10.00 | 10.40 | 23.75 
; ; 


14.90 | 15.25 | 38.00 35.00 | 17.50 | 2¢ 


Steel Billets: Bessemer. . Pittsburgh 


Wire Rods . Pittsburgh 


| 22.00 | 20.26 | | 50.00 | 33.00 | 31 
ene Steel Scrap. Chicago | 7.75 7.25 | 15.50 13.50 | 9.00 | 1: 
Common Iron Bars Pittsburgh | .95 .95 | 1.95 2.20 | 1.30 ' 
Merchant Steel Bars Pittsburgh .95 95 | 2.50 2.25 | 1.10 
Tank Plates : ; Pittsburgh | 1.00 | 1.123) 2.76 | 2.25 | 1.10 | 
"Structural Material. . Pittsburgh | 1.05 | 1.15 | 2.25 2.40 | 1.45 


Steel Sheets, No. 28 Black Pittsburgh | 2.05 | 1.80 | 3.25 2.80 | 3.00 


Steel Sheets, No. 28 Galv. Pittsburgh 


Barb Wire—Galv. Pittsburgh | 1.60 1.65 3.25 3.80 2.80 { 


Wire Nails—Standard. . . Pittsburgh 1.20 1.25 2.65 | 3.20 2.20 , 


‘Cut Nails. _. Pittsburgh | | 2.40) 2.50, 195) | 
nites... ‘New York | 10.75 | 12.80 | 18.60 | 16.123] 16.75 | 1 
" Spelter Line 5 .St. Louis | 3.773| 56.26 5.35 | 4.35 | 4.023, | 
" Lead—Pign St. Louis | 3.57:| 3.55 4.50 | 4.65 | 4.323) . 
‘ees... New York | 13.70 | 18.40 | 32.00 | 25.60 | 30.75 2 
“Tin Plate... Pittsburgh T 3.10.| 2.85) 4.65) 465 | 4.65! | 


| 


Steel Pipe... . Pittsburgh | 70°; 7 














H+ pe entcpe where otherwise stated, the figures below show the monthly averages, not the 
highest or lowest prices ruling at any particular dates. This chart brings up to date, and supersedes the 
one issued Dec. 6, 1917. 


Attention is called particularly to the gradual advance in prices all through 1916 and the first half of 
1917, culminating in July of that year with figures that probably will never be surpassed in this generation. 
Then came a gradual easing off, and a declining market (particularly on raw and semi-finished material) 
was the order, culminating in the Government fixed prices, in October and November, 1917. From Novem- 
ber, 1917, until the withdrawal of Government restrictions on Jan. 1, 1919, there were only slight variations. 


OLIVER BROTHERS, INC. 


FEBRUARY 
current market values from December, 1897, t« 


al materials entering into the manufacture of a 
Compiled by OLIVER BROTHERS, 


Gsek, 









| | 
ept.5 | Oct. 2 Oct. 2 Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 Dec. 22, July | July | Mar. | Jan. Jan. Jan. 1) Oct.1)| Jan. Aug. Dec. 
1900 | 1901 1902 1903 | 1904 , 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 1912 1913 1914 1914 


| 
| | 16.75 | 23.00 | 22.00 | 14.60 | 14.95 | 16.88 | 13.30 | 12.37 | 16.18 | 16.45 | 13.00 | 12.50 
15.50 15.00 | 23.00 | 15.75 | 13.60 | 17.75 | 


| 17.60 | 16.50 | 19.00 | 15.50 | 14.00 | 15.40 | 18.48 | 14.44 13.40 


| 
22.90 | 16.90 | 16.40 | 19.90 | 15.90 | 16.15 17.15 | 18.15 14.90 14.70 


| 24.50 


tw 
a 
oa 
Oo 


14.00 | 15.75 | 21.75 | 16.36 | 12.85 | 16.85 | 23.85 


17.50 | 26.50 | 29.00 | 27.00 | 19.50 | 26.00 | 29.50 | 34.00 | 27.00 | 25.00 | 27.00 | 23.00 | 19.50 25.00 28.40 20.17 19.00 
| | : = | | | 

33.00 | 36.50 | 35.50 34.00 25.00 32.00 | 39.00 | 36.50 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 27.75 | 24.50 27.00 | 30.00 26.25 24.50 

9.00 | 13.00 | 18.60 | 13.00 49.00 | 14.60 | 17.50 | 15.50 | 11.50 | 12.50 | 16.50 | 12.20 | 10.50 | 14.25 | 12.75 | 9.75 8.40 


130| 1.50 180 160, 130 180) 180| 1.70) 140| 140| 1.70| 140, 126 4.60| 165| 125 | 1.20 
1.10 | 1.60) 160 | 1.60) 130) 160 160| 160) 140) 120/ 148) 140/ 115 135) 140| 118 1.05 
110' 160! 1.75 160) 140) 1.76 1.70 | 1.30 | 165 | 140) 115{ 140) 160 | 118 | 1.05 
145) 160 185 160 140 | 1.70 1.70 | 1.66 | 140) 125 1.40 1.50 118 1.05 
3.00 3.25 2.65 2.55 | 2.00| 215 | 2.50 | 2.60 | 2.40} 2.26 | 235 216 1.90/ 215) 232 188 1.83 
| 3.25 3.60) 3.20 2.90; 330 347| 287 2.80 
2.80 | 3.25 2.60 2.60 | 2.05 | 2.26 | 2.46 


2.20 | 2.30 1.90 2.00 1.60 | 1.80 | 2.00 


1.95 2.05 2.05 2.15! 1.60 | 1.65 | 2.05 | 2.06 


16.75 | 16.50 11.55 13.50 | 12.75 16.62: 23.00 | 2100 | 12.87 1} 13.00 | 13.93 | 12.70 | 14.256 17.75 | 16.90 | 12.68 | 13.16 


! 


4.02}, 3.95 | 6.25 5.65 | 5.00 6.10 | 6.65 | 680| 4.36 | 4.65 | 600 5.35 | 610, 740/ 7.05; 5.45 5.60 


4.32 }| 4.25 4.10 | 4.40 | 4.20. 5.25 | 6.15 6.00 | 4.40 | 3.823) 460 | 4.35 4.45 5.12) 4.20 3.74 3.67 


30.75 24.25 | 26.00 | 26.90 | 27.86 | 32.60 | 42.70 | 40.25 | 27.20 | 28.65 | 32.74 | 41.40 | 44.50 50.20 50.45 ith 85% 39 60 
4.65! 4.00 | 4.00| 3.80 | 3.30| 345, 3.90/ 390 3.70 345 3.60! 360! 340 360 3.60 3.50 | 3.20 


70% | 70% 67°, 76% | 184% | 79% 75°, 72%, | TA% | 19% 78°, 80% | 81% | 79% 80°; 80°, 81°, 


April 
1915 


12.50 
13.50 
14.55 
19.50 


25.00 
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Extra copies to be framed can.be obtained i 












PRUARY 6th, 1919 


1897, to January 15th, 1919, of the 


re of a Sreat variety of hardware : 
DTHERS, INC., New York and Pittsburgh 


not the DITOR’S NOTE:—Current market values have never been of more 
edes the changing prices. Reliable price information has been difficult to obt 
Oliver Bros., Inc., of New York and Pittsburgh is recognized as one of 
mation in America. Upon our earnest solicitations they have issued th 
























= staple articles in hardware covering a period of twenty years. 

aterial) rhe compilation has required an immense amount of expert researc 

“aaa hang it on the walls of your office for future reference. The informa 

ietleee future generations as a history of a merchandising period which tried 
Pe less competent. We take this occasion to express to Oliver Bros., Inc., 

NC. supplying this chart, and our admiration for the service rendered the t 





Dec. April June | Jan. | Feb. | April | Sept. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | March | May 
1914 1915 1915 1916 1916 | 1916 1916 1916 1916 1917 | 1917 1917 


12.50 12.50 12.75 18.00 | 17.90 ; 18.60 | 18.27 | 24.80 | 29.85 | 30.00 | 32.00 | 41.50 


13.40 | 13.50 13.50 | 19.00 | 19.00 | 19.60 , 18.75 | 25.70 | 29.30 | 30.60 | 35.65 43.15 


| 14.70 14.55 14.70 21.95 | 21.45 | 21.95 | 22.27 | 30.35 | 35.79 | 35.95 | 37.65 45.07 


19.00 19.50 20.00 33.00 34.50 45.00 47.00 | 62.75 | 57.00 | 63.00 70.00 | 87.50 


24.50 25.00 25.00 , 45.00 | 50.00 | 60.00 58.00 | 65.00 | 70.00 | 75.00 | 80.00 90.00 


D.75 8.40 9.15 | 9.75 | 16.00 | 15.50 | 16.75 16.00 21.00 , 23.50 | 23.50 | 24.25 29.00 


| 

| 
1.20 1.20 1.20 | 2.05 | 2.26 2.60 2.70 2.85 | 3.20 3.30 3.60 | 4.00 
18 1.05 1.20 1.20 | 1.85 | 2.00 | 2.60 | 260! 2.75 | 2.90 3.00 | 3.25 | 3.65 
1.05 1.20 1.15 | 1.85 | 2.10 | 2.75 3.00! 340! 3.55 3.60 | 4.35 4.50 
1.05 1.20 1.20 | 1.85 | 2.00 | 2.50 | 2.70 3.00 3.10 | 3.10 3.50 4.00 


1.83 1.80 1.76 | 2.60 | 2.70 2.90 3.00 3.80 | 4.50 4.50 | 4.90 6.75 


1.60 1.55 1.55 | 210] 230 |} 240] 260/ 285 | 3.00| 3.00 |%> $y 3's 


1.55 | 1.55 1.55 | 2.00} 215 | 240; 260/ 2.60 | 3.10 | 3.60} 3.50 | 3.70 


28.90 | 27.90 | 31.75 | 33.07 | 29.83 |Hih 360) 31.90 


| 13.16 | 17.43 | 19.92 | 24.10 | 27.60 


5.45 | 6.60 | 11.25 [Mich 27.00 49.01 [High 21.00 18 44 


| } ‘High 16.87) 
9.06 | 11.70 | 11.15 | 9.80 jHich 1687)| 9.30 


Ave 


' 


4 | 367 4.11 ‘Hith 759 589 618 | 7.70} 6.70 | 7.00 7.63 7.58 | 9.53 | 10.50 | 


Soo, 33.60 ith $7.) 40.37 | 41.88 | 42.63 | 61.75 | 38.70 | 44.15 | 42.66 | 44.19 | 64.36 {high §5:30) 


Ave. 47.98 


| 


-50 3.20 3.20 3.10 3.75 3.80 4.70 | 5.80 6.50 7.15 7.25; 8.00 8.00 


0" 81°, 80% | 9% TM7% | 15% | TO% 69°; 68, 66, | 64°, 60°; 49, 





€ obtained in folders by applying to Hardware Age 
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he principal iron, steel, wire 
‘-e and kindred supply lines 


»f more interest than in this period of constantly 
It to obtain, and fluctuations have been constant. 
; one of the most reliable sources of price infor- 
ssued this chart, giving the prices on important 


- research and detail work. Cut it out, frame it, 
information it contains will be referred to by 
h tried great men and purged the trade of the 
ys., Inc., our appreciation of their courtesy in 
ed the trade by their organization. 
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| ; } | Government | 
| May i June | The Peak Oct. | or Agreed | Jan. | March 




















1917 | 1917 | JUlY | 1917 | Prices to | 1918 | 1918 | eis | dos 
| | | Wee. 2992 | | | 
| 41.60 | 49.25 lave. 5400 33.00 33.00 | 33.00 | 32.86 | 32.00 | 32.00 | 

43.15 | 60.05 antag 33.60 | 33.60 | 33.60 | 33.50 | 33.60 | 33.60 | 

45.07 | 64.45 fom s693] 97.95 37.25 | 37.26 | 37.25 | 36.15 | 36.60 | 
| 37.50 | 96.00 |utifn| 6600 Mets HS | NS | A | eS | 
| 90.00 | 96.00 | Miho 68.00 | 57.00 | 57.00 | 57.00 | 67.00 | 67.00 | 

29.00 {us G00 35.50 | 27.50 28.50 | 29.50 | 29.60 | 28.76 | 29.00 | 

4.00 4.60 ~ c 476 3.50 | 3.60 | 3.60 | 3.60 3.60 | 
| 3.65 4.00 Sl 29 2.90 | 2.90 2.90 2.90 | 2.90 | 

4.50 | 7.00 ie 326 3.25 | 3.25 | 3.26 | 3.25 | 3.26 | 

4.00 | 4.26 tel 3.00 3.00 | 3.00 3.00 | 3.00 3.00 | 

6.15 | 7.60 ih aN 7.3¢ 6.00 | 600 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 6.00 | 
| 9.00 | 9.76 [Hib 10 goo 625 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 

4.35 4.85 a tish & 4.86 4.00 | 4.35 | 4.36 | 4.35 | 4.36 

ind | Sue a 4.00 3.60 3.60 | 3.60 | 3.60 | 3.60 | 
3m | 4.35 ith | 4.50 4.35 ; 4.00 | 400 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 


4.50 
ae } | 


31.90 | 31.35 | 29.80 | 23.60 | 23.50 | 2360 | 23.60 | 23.60 | 26.90 


| nite rssh 
9.30 9.25 | 8.65 | 7.96 7.96 | 7.70*| 7.42 , 7.14 | 8.39 | 
| | _ | | | 


|Ave. 11.71 | 


10.50 [High 12-00 19 65 6.80 | 6.25 670*| 7.10 6.70 | 7.75 


| —— 


High 


|High 63.30 62.10 62.60 | 61.86 Nominal | Nominal Nominal | 110.00 | 
rei nes |-—-—|_—}-—-— | - 
8.00 | 8.50 /MEFI* goc 7.75 | 7.76 | 7.15 7.15 | 7.76 | 
mba EE amen: gma seh ha. Tan bs aaa 
49%, | tial, | 42% | 49% | 51% 51% | 51% | 51% | 51% | 
i 


| | | 
| | | 


3.00 | 


5.00 


6.25 


3.60 | 


4.00 


| 26.00 


8.70 


7.75 


61% 


| 
| 
| 


3.25 
3.00 
5.00 


6.25 





7.75 


51% 


| Oct. Nov 
| 1918 | 1918 
| 
| 33.00 | 33.00 
| 34.50 | 34.60 
| 36.60 | 36.60 
| a8 | #8 
| 67.00 | “67.00 
. 
| 29.00 | 27.60 
| 3.60 | 3.50 
| 2.90 | 2.90 
| 3.26 | 3.26 
3.00 | 3.00 
| 6.00 | 5.00 | 
6.26 | 6.25 | 
| 4.36 | 4.35 
3.50 | 3.60 
| 6.00 | 6.00 
| 26.00 | 26.00 
>| 8.75 | 8.37 
| 7.16 | 7.15 
| 
7.15 | 7.76 | 
| 61°, | 


Dec. 
1918 


33.00 
34.60 
| 36.60 


| 47.50 
| 51.00 


57.00 


| 23.25 


51°, 


1919 


} 
i 
| 


| 
| 


| 


7.75 


| 


Jan. 15 


30.00 


31.50 


33.60 


43.50 
47.00 


57.00 


23.00 


7.35 


54°; 








*Items starred are average prices of January, 1918, not Government prices. 
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plain a few things to me than to have to do 

the “squealing” myself; but as you are usually 
indifferent, and ‘“Barkis is willin’,” we'll load the 
42 centimeter again.—Let ’er go! 

In picking—not picking up—a clerk, you should 
be guided by his or her possession of the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

1.—Honesty. 


| WOULD a thousand times rather have you ex- 


2.—Loyalty. 
3.—Industry. 
4.—Ability. 


A clerk who is honest, loyal, industrious and 
able need never cause you a moment of worry or 
anxiety. Your business will surely declare a 
dividend on his services as invested and both 
you and he should share the profits. Cherish a 
clerk who, fortunately, can place at your disposal 
these four inestimable qualifications. He is in- 
deed a jewel, the rare value of which is often 
concealed beneath a rough and uninviting ex- 
terior. As it takes years for nature to build and 
perfect the glistening pearl, so has it taken years 
for some character building parent to equip your 
employee with those sterling characteristics which 
you, as the employer, can most easily capitalize. 

A dishonest clerk—if he be clever enough— 
can of course wreck a business. Given time and 
opportunity, and the end is certain. Be positive 
in your own mind that the man you hire bears a 
clean record for honesty. A lady friend of mine, 
conducting a business that requires the services 
of three clerks, at one time became suspicious of 
her best saleslady. A trap was set, and baited 
with two five dollar bills. A quiet investigation 
conducted shortly after resulted in the marked 
currency being found in the saleslady’s pocket- 
book—tied in one corner of a powder-rag. When 
the story was told to me a couple of months later 
1 inquired as to the manner in which the lady of 
the accumulative disposition had accepted her 
mileage. To my surprise I was informed that the 


party in question still retained her position—also 
the ten bucks. 
little “personal trade”! 


It seemed she controlled quite a 
Wha—! Also—!! 


Type The Chase of the Silver Buck 


The Cler’—Asset and Liability 


By EUGENE Jos. MEYER 
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Part VI 


Loyalty Means Service 





OYALTY! To me, the word seems to throb 
with the living spirit of true service. There 
is something about the sound of it that sends a 
thrill up one’s spinal column and a mist to the 
eyes. “True to plighted troth and duty!”—A com- 
bination of romance and inevitable workaday 
obligations. He who is loyal in thought and deed 
has carved a foothold for himself that is bound 
to insure an auspicious start on that difficult 
climb whose distant goal is marked with success. 

A loyal clerk is one who ever has his employer’s 
best interests at heart. Loyalty is usually most 
perfect when it is most deserved. Like respect, it 
is an attribute which one cannot exact. You could 
demand loyalty—and receive a measure of lip sub- 
servience. Just as a delicate plant will thrive 
and flourish at its best when the environments 
are most suitable, so you, as the employer, can 
breed in your clerks the true spirit of loyalty by 
demonstrating, as well as cultivating, those quali- 
ties which knit the working organization close 
into a co-operative whole. 

Disloyalty! A clerk who is disloyal to his em- 
ployer or his employer’s interests easily ranks 
next to him who is deliberately dishonest. A dis- 
loyal clerk is entirely beyond the pale of decency, 
and is necessarily the personification of ungrate- 
fulness and hypocrisy—drawing his salary, while 
being untrue to that interest which creates it. 

A short time ago I called upon a merchant 
located in a small town in northern Nebraska. 
The clients I  represented—whose account 
amounted to quite a large sum—had sold this 
man for twelve years; in fact,this firm, at one 
time in the past, backed him with both cash and 
merchandise, so that he might take care of other 
threatening and importunate creditors. They had 
come to the rescue by reason of their confidence 
in the business ability of the customer, and be- 
cause they realized that existing local conditions 
were largely responsible for the poor showing the 
business was making at that time. Eventually 
the money loaned was repaid, but the open ac- 
count continued to drag along in an unsatisfac- 
tory fashion—the delay finally resulting in the 
demand for my services. 


A Discouraged Merchant 


FOUND the merchant to be a mighty likeable 

chap, apparently honest, and a worker from the 
word go. When asked as to what, in his opinion, 
was the cause of his inability to take better care 
of the account in question, he expressed himself 
as being entirely unable to give an adequate rea- 
son. He did know that although his stock was as 
complete as ever, his business during the past two 
years had taken a gradual but decided slump. 
Driven by the necessity of meeting some of his 
maturing bills, he had been forced—some sixty 
days previous—to go to his local bank and borrow 
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money, giving as security a mortgage on the store- 
building. The merchant was discouraged; he was 
despondent over poor business and his inability 
to lay his finger on the cause. 

I explained that notwithstanding the feeling of 
real friendship the house entertained for him, 
they felt that something should be done to ma- 
terially reduce the account. He finally agreed 
to see the banker and borrow enough to make a 
liberal cash payment. 

As the merchant left the store his head clerk 
sauntered over to me, grinning, and, with a wink, 
inquired when my client was “going to shut the 
old man off.” This remark was but the preface 
of one of the most thorough exhibitions of “ham- 
mer work” that I have ever been privileged to 
listen to. The boss was a joke! He didn’t know 
enough to run a peanut stand—let alone a general 
store! In a recent “egg war,” he had insisted 
that the store make a net profit of one-half cent a 
dozen, while his competitor accepted the eggs at 
a loss and got the business! This malicious in- 
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grate concluded his harangue with the hope that 
things would come to a head soon, as he himself 
could secure the necessary backing, and expected 
to buy the business in should his employer hy» 
forced to dispose of the stock in order to liquidate 
the indebtedness. 

Twenty minutes later the proprietor in answer 
to my inquiries, was warmly sounding the praises 
of his assistant. 

After securing a liberal cash payment and ar. 
ranging for positive settlement of the balance, | 
advised the proprietor of the sort of wolf he was 
harboring in the person of his first assistant. He 
looked embarrassed, stammered, and finally ad. 
vanced the opinion that his clerk had only been 
stringing me. Can you beat it! 

My client was advised to extend no further 
credit, and the account was shortly afterward 
closed for good. Personally, I know of two other 
accounts against this merchant, which within the 
next two months were placed in the hands of local 
attorneys for immediate suit. 





Mr. Jones 







N 1917, I called on Mr. Jones. The morning 
| was warm and dusty. Trade has not been as 

good as usual. I shook hands with Mr. Jones. 
He was cool, and his hand was limp. I said nice 
morning, and how are you? 

He said, “Business is bum, and the outlook is 
poor for trade this spring; no building and nothing 
to make it.” 

I said to him, “It looks good to me. Farmers are 
plowing and sowing a good wheat crop, and you are 
going to have a good trade. Just get in some 
goods, fix up the front windows, and start some- 
thing. Have the boys black up the stoves, and make 
a good showing.” 

But Mr. Jones sat in his old chair. 
farmer and walked up to his desk: 
have you got a wheat drill for sale?” 

“Yes, I have one out in the wareroom, but,it is 
not set up.” 

“Well, how much do you want for the drill?” 

“$135.” 

“Say, Jones, how soon can you set it up?” 

“My clerk is busy and I cannot say how soon we 
can set it up.” 

I spoke up and said, “If you will get a man to 
help me, I can set it up in one hour.” He said 
I could not do it. I said to the farmer. “If you 
help me, you and I can soon set it up.” He said, “I 
am your huckelberry,” and at it we went. 


In comes a 
“Say, Jones, 








‘‘If a fellow says things look sort 
of dull why not tell him he’s 
wrong, point blank. With a bil- 
lion dollar gift by the govern- 
ment to the farmers the small 
town dealer should plan to get 
some of it.”’ 

























Handshake 


Another Salesman’s Story 
By IRA HOLMES 


In one hour I had the drill up and then I helped 
to get out some stoves, and at 4.30 that afternoon 
I had Mr. Jones’ order for $1150 for hardware 
and rubber hose and coaster sleds and wagons. His 
handshake is different now. Whenever I call on 
him he speaks of the wheat drill sale. 












































































“He was of a very jovial disposition” 
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in Italy To-day 


Impressions of an Associate Editor of 
Hardware Age Who Worked with the 
Italian Army at the Front During the 
Last Six Months of the War. 


By HAROLD G. BLODGETT 
rT: A! HA! HA! Well I’ll be gum swuzzled! 
Hey, Ubaldo, come here and take a look 
at these things the American calls nails.” 
Ubaldo came, saw and also was overcome. 
































“Hey, Ubaldo, look!” 


So Ubaldo and Romeo and the seventeen other 
Italian soldiers who were helping me erect a 
Y. M. C. A. hut midst the ruins of shell-battered 
Cavazuccharina stopped work and gathered ’round 
the newly opened keg of perfectly good American 
wire nails, 

From the laughter and argument that followed 
and stopped work on the hut for an hour one might 
imagine that one of Roy Soule’s best stories was 
inscribed in Italian on each of the ten-penny nails. 

Eighteen of the nineteen soldati agreed that the 
nails were no good, just “pieces of wire with one 


“Midst the ruins of shell-battered Cavazuccharina” 


“Made in America’ 
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the Best Guarantee 
































“Laid as fine a piece of flooring” 


end flattened out.” The nineteenth man said he 
had never seen nails like them before, but that if 
the Americano said they were all right that was 
enough for him. So finally they all went to work 
again, the eighteen to prove that the odd man was 
wrong. 

In the remaining four hours we laid as fine a 
piece of American matched flooring in that hut as 
ever made a 96 x 25 ft. “portable” structure un 
portable. The nineteenth man won out, and so did 
the American nails. They went in and staid in. 
They held the floor as firm as adamant. 

The Nails Made Good 
O, the heads did not pull off, nor pound off, and 
the Italians could not understand why. All 
the “wire” nails they had ever seen had been made 
with neatly fashioned convex heads. 

The nails made good—so good, in fact, that 
enough pocketfuls of them were carried away to 
force me to make a hurried trip back to civilization 
for some Italian nails to take their place. I found 
eleven pounds of the convex-headed rascals, after 
searching the hardware stores of four towns, and 
I paid 16 American dollars worth of Italian money 
for them. They looked as if they had been molded 
by hand. At the price I guess they could have 
been profitably made that way. 

Yes, I should say there is a place for American 


The church that was 
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hardware in Italy. And day after day the months 
I spent at the front with the Italian army added 
cumulative evidence to support that view. 

Even the simplest tools were very scarce, and 
sometimes unobtainable. Part of my equipment 
consisted of a 15-year-old automobile motor in- 


“Adjustments were made with a screwdriver” 





























stalled in a 20-year-old British built hull. Natur- 
ally such a power plant was bound to require more 
or less tinkering. For a month all adjustments 
were made with an old screwdriver, and a hand- 
forged claw hammer, because any kind of a wrench 
or other tool could not be bought. Finally my 
orderly succeeded with American cigarettes in brib- 
ing the mechanician of a Government boat to steal 
two wrenches from his boat’s tool locker for our 
boat. 

Later I needed a wrench to bolt together the side 
sections and rafters of a hut. There was not a 
single wrench in the tool house of the engineers of 
this division, nor in any town within 30 miles of 
the swamp where the hut was going up. A prize of 
five packages of American cigarettes offered to the 
soldiers who would first produce a wrench finally 
brought a six-inch bicycle wrench from the tool bag 
of a passing motorcycle carrier. 

Cash for Washers 

I NEEDED 300 ordinary one-inch washers to en- 

able the bolts to do their work better, but ap- 
parently there were no washers in northern Italy. 
In one store in Padua I found 50 washers and the 
price asked was equivalent to about five cents each. 
I didn’t buy, but got 300 ten centessimi copper coins 
at a bank, each worth about two cents in American 
money, and let my soldiers punch holes through the 
center so that the coins could be used for washers. 

It was necessary to lay the foundations and sills 
for these 96-ft. long huts exactly level, otherwise 
the walls and roof sections could never be made to 
fit. A two days’ search for a level back in the 
cities and in several army engineers’ warehouses 
produced a single metal level with a six-inch bear- 
ing surface. A straight edge was out of the ques- 
tion because planes were scarcer than levels. So 
the hut went up with the aid of a little level and a 
lot of guesswork. 

Such is the shortage of ordinary hardware items 
in those countries which have produced nothing for 
peace but all for war during the last four years and 
a half. 

The shortage is not strange. The light hardware 
stocks present inventories are revealing in America 
might be expected to indicate many bare shelves in 
Europe. But there are other phases of the hard- 
ware situation in Italy which open wide the doors 
of hardware stores to America. 

This most southern of our allies always imported 
the bulk of her hardware and housefurnishings, 
and it came largely from Germany and Austria. 
The hatred of the Hun is perfect in Italy to-day. 

No More German Razors 
(y= day I was getting the most painful thing 
to buy in Italy—a shave. The barber surprised 
me by taking off the beard without removing any 
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face. I commented on the razor. “Yes, it’s a French 
razor,” and the old fellow straightened up and 
showed the fire in his eyes as he pointed to the 
French maker’s name and added, “No more boche 
razors in my shop.” 

Will there ever be another Hun razor in the hands 
of this man whose oldest boy fell in Gorizia, and 
whose youngest starved to death in an Austrian 
prison camp? Not if he knows it. 

Then he explained why he liked the French razor, 
The steel was fine, but much softer than that in 
good English razors. He could keep it in good 
shape for weeks by merely stropping it. The 
harder British steel held an edge a bit longer, but 
then it had to be honed and this Italian barber 
“hated to hone a razor.” 

While searching for a pair of scissors I was as- 
tonished at the rough finished, worthless stuff that 
was shown me. “Sorry, but it’s the best we can get 
in Italy,” was the only explanation. In trying to 
please me the hardware man finally dug out some 
left over German cutlery which he offered with an 
apology. There I saw exactly the scissors I 
wanted, but the merchant commented as he noted 
my uniform, “Guess you don’t want German goods,” 
and he was right. I took the Italian product and 


“Whose oldest boy fell in Gorizia” 
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cussed its maker a thousand times in the next six 
months. 











Shortage of Saucepans 

F  ghhemnsew tthe none but German and Austrian 

enamelware ever found its way into Italy, and 
there’s practically none of that in retailers’ hands 
to-day. I needed a couple of eight-quart ket- 
tles or sauce pans for serving coffee and chocolate 
to the wounded. Enamelware would be durable and 
easily cleaned, so I tried to find some. In the en- 
tire city of Padua I found just four enamelware 
pots, and all bore the imprint of the Hun. The 
price was prohibitive—$6 each. But I did not want 
to serve Italian wounded from boche pots, so I 
bought two light weight hand-made copper kettles. 
The littie hardware woman, whose husband was a 
machine gunner at the front, lifted the kettles off 
the ceiling pegs with a long stick, weighed them 
and charged me the pre-war price for them by the 
pound. Except for the weight of a quarter cen- 
tury’s accumulated dust these pots were a good 
value, because the pair cost me but a little over 
three dollars. 

Slow-Sawing Saws 

HERE has always been an over-abundance of 

labor in Italy. “That is one reason why labor- 
saving devices, such as good tools, have never been 
introduced at all generally. There, at the present 
time, time is not money. If one man with a good 


saw can do as much work as three men with poor 
saws, and do it better, the American would treble 
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his product by arming all his help with good saws. 
The average Italian never thought of that. Or if 
he thought of it the idea never appealed to him very 
strongly, because man power can be bought, even 
“Foot bridges for assault troops were quickly thrown 
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across 





























now, for 48 cents a day in Italy. If more product 
is desired put on more men—that’s the line of 
thought. ‘‘Maybe,” the employer argues, “the fel- 
low equipped with a better tool would let the tool 
increase his time for wine and lunch and conversa- 
tion, rather than increase his product.” 

And so many things are done in Italy to-day as 
they were done in America 100 years ago. I saw 
probably 100 different Italians doing various kinds 
of sawing jobs at different times in different places. 
In every case, whether the job was a nice bit of 
mitering, splitting a board or cross-cutting a big 
stick of timber, the work was being done with an 
old fashioned buck saw fitted with the old rope and 
stick system for adjusting tension. 

In fact I saw this type of saw delaying the game 
when time meant life or death to thousands, if it 
did not mean money. It was in the last great ad- 
vance and victory of October and November when 
the Austrian army was annihilated. The Huns in 
retreating were blowing up every bridge behind 
them. This was expected, so the Italians had pon- 
toons‘ready for the larger streams. Foot passage 
pontoons for assault troops and cavalry were always 
ready. But in the rapid advance thousands of 
troops got days ahead of artillery and their com- 
missary because of inadequate bridges over small 
creeks and streams where it was necessary to build 
piling bridges for the passage of heavy vehicles. 

I saw ambulances, bread and cannon held up for 
days, while experienced construction men pecked 


“And pontoons for the larger streams” 





























away at 16 x 18 inch spruce timbers with a one-man 
buck saw to bridge a 20-ft. creek. When com- 
pleted the bridge was inadequate for the supply 
trains of a rapidly advancing army corps. So with 
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the same old saw a new and larger bridge was 
started ten feet away on the ruins of the blown-up 
steel structure. 

The sight of these engineers pottering along with 
their archaic tools was so ridiculous that a good old 
Missouri mule lay down in hysterics at the middle 
of the nearby bridge. For three hours every known 
device was used to divert that mule’s attention from 
the man with the saw to the load he was supposed 
to pull up the incline and on to a bunch of fighters 
who had been living out of their haversacks for 
five days. 


Saw Limitations in Days of Victory 
OR three hours the limitations of an old buck saw 
in bridge construction and an army mule held 
back food and succor from the wounded and well of 
an army corps. 
Then the man with the saw had 


a brilliant idea. 


“Ttaly faces a tremendous task in reconstruction” 





























He dropped the saw, took off his helmet and filled it 
with water. Crawling stealthily past the rear of 
the supine mule he raised the animal’s near ear, as 
if to pour in some good advice. Instead of advice 
he poured in about a quart of water from the 
helmet. The mule got the idea and started to 
“swim out,” rolling himself into the creek on one 
side, and kicking the bridge builder in on the other. 

Whether or not the saw was lost or the bridge 
worker discouraged I do not know. But several 
days later, after the armistice had been signed and 
I was returning from well beyond the old Austrian 
boundary line, I found work on the larger bridge 
stopped. A few timbers had been cut to the proper 
length, and that was all. A little traffic was filter- 
ing through the small temporary structure, and the 
rest was being detoured at great expense in gasoline 
and time. 

A fittle demonstrative, educational salesmanship 
may be necessary to put better saws into the hands 
of some of these Italian carpenters, but I believe it 
can be done. And it may be that labor will not be 
so cheap after the war. A half million of Italy’s 
sturdiest young men have laid down their lives in 
the struggle. A million more have been wounded, 
many of them incapacitated for manual or any other 
labor. A hundred thousand more have died in 



































“At the same time Italy has found herself” 


Austrian prison camps. Italy faces a tremendous 
task in the reconstruction of thousands of cities, 
towns and groups of farm structures laid so low by 
shell fire that even the bricks have been carted away 
for road repair work. Windows, doors, wood trim 
and every ounce of hardware have been removed 
by Huns from thousands of houses in that section 
of Italy held by them for a year. 

And at the same time Italy has found herself in 
the great war. A new sense of national strength 
must be followed by tremendous industrial expan- 
sion. 
America this expansion must be accompanied by a 
steadily increasing efficiency in production. Effi- 
cient, economical production can only be accom- 
plished when better tools increase production per 
man. And those better tools are American tools. 


“Made in America” Means Much 


S American hardware wanted in Italy? From my 

observation while associated with Italians of 
every class during the last six months of the war, I 
believe that “Made in America,” translated into 
Italian means more to the sturdy folks between 
Sicily and the Alps than any other three words 
that could be stamped on hardware. To them 
“America” stands for “good stuff and a square 
deal.” 

There is something uncanny about the respect 
that anybody or anything American gets every- 
where and from every one in Italy. 

Offer an Italian a cigarette and hear what he 
asks you every time. “Is it American?” Yes? 


In competition with northern Europe and’ 
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Then he toys with it and babys it along trying to 
get an extra drag out of it. 

Lend him your knife or fountain pen. ‘Amerij- 
ean?” Yes? Then he studies it and gloats over 
its fine edge or beautiful finish. 

Give him an American token of your esteem, a 
satety razor, a toilet set, or just a pocket mirror, 
and watch him treasure the trifle through the weeks 


and months. 
“Or Have a Chat with Boasi” 
Cc} have a chat with Boasi, the 19-year-old 
Genoese sailor boy who was my orderly for 
months. ~ From sunup to dark he served me, caring 
for my worthless personal effects as a hen might 
guard her chicks. Many a day he went without 
food and many a night without sleep in order that 
I might be better fed or housed. 

When I left Boasi my throat filled with that un- 
controllable lump. I could not speak. I wanted to 
give him something to prove my appreciation, so 
I handed him money, all I could spare. No, he 
would not take it. I offered him blankets, sweater, 
shoes, anything I had that I thought he might need. 
No, he would take nothing. 

I insisted that he could have anything or every- 
thing I owned and that even then I would be in- 
debted to him, so when he finally saw that I must 
give him something he said there was just one thing 
he would like. Reluctantly he told me what it was 
—a tiny silk American flag he knew I always car- 
ried. 

Yes, “Made in America” is a pretty good guar- 
antee of goods in Italy to-day. 


“Or have a chat with Boasi” 






































S American hardware wanted in Italy? From my 

observation while associated with Italians of 
every class during the last six months of the war, I 
believe that “Made in America,” translated into 
Italian means more to the sturdy folks between 
Sicily and the Alps than any other three words 
that could be stamped on hardware. 
“America” stands for “good stuff and a square deal.” 


To them 


—H. G. BLODGETT. 



























Hardware Kinks that Pay a Profit 


A Kink for Show Cards—Handy Rack for Price Lists— 


Short Cut to Shop 


Coil Chains— Two Cash 


Efficiency — A Tip on 
Customs 


Handling 


from the Dakotas 


By THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 


HE hardware store without a kink or a custom 
T isn’t much of a store at best. It lacks indi- 

viduality and reflects on the management. It 
is like a man without a hobby, and such a man 
usually leads a colorless existence. No man ever 
rose to the presidency that didn’t harbor a hobby 
somewhere in one corner of his mind to give him 
a point of contact with some group of his fellows. 
Likewise no retail store ever dominated a trade 
territory without some definite policy, some indi- 
vidual kink or custom that made it stand out as 
different from its competitors. 

Most retail merchants, particularly in the smaller 
towns, are business slackers. This sounds harsh, 
but I believe the facts will back up my assertion. 
For the past two years we have been using the 
word slacker to designate the man who refuses to 
fulfill his military obligations to his country, but 
you can take it from me, there were slackers galore 
before the Kaiser cranked up his war machine. Any 
man who neglects to do his utmost for his family, 
his town, his profession or his business is as truly 
a slacker as the man who refuses to shoulder a 
rifle. The business slacked is usually the product of 
either laziness or ignorance. If it a case of 
laziness, his cure rests with himself alone. If it is 
ignorance, then every issue of his trade paper 
carries a prescription that has passed the test. 

Most business slackers fall down over the prob- 
lem of keeping their merchandise where it will be 
convenient to the sales force, and still maintain an 
orderly arrangement. Their failure is generally at- 
tributed to their inability to purchase good display 
fixtures. It is a bum excuse at best. I am willing 
to concede that an up-to-date set of manufactured 
store fixtures is a mighty good investment for the 
merchant who wants to make good in a big way. 
However, if a merchant honestly feels that he can- 
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A kink for 


show cards 
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not afford such fixtures, for the time being, that in 
itself is no legitimate excuse for a poorly arranged 
and displayed stock. There are many good systems 
and neat fixtures that can be turned out in the 
store which will help to boost his finances to the 
pitch where he can patronize the real fixture houses. 
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as its bottom line the one word “Heegaard’s.’ 


At the same time their use will put him in the Kink 
& Customs class and mark his store as a little more 
constructive and aggressive than that of his com- 
petitor. Don’t a fixture slacker, unless your 
ambition is a slab in the business morgue. 


be 


A Kink for Show Cards 


fener are mighty few business slackers in the 
Dakotas, and the stores of the hardware mer- 
chants of those states are shining examples of what 
a good kink or custom will do for a retail business. 
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Handy price card lists 
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Just about a year ago I made a pretty thorough 
canvass of the Dakotas, visiting practically every 
store in both states. I remember particularly the 
morning I dropped in on Heegaard & Company of 
Watertown, S. D. I had hardly poked my nose 
through the front door before I scented some good 
business pointers. Directly in front of me, on the 
glass top of a floor case, was a devise for holding 
show cards that is well worthy of mention. The 
fixture consisted of an upright wire support, sold- 
ered to a circular disk of tin or galvanized iron. At 
the top of the upright, a cross wire was soldered, 
the ends being bent inward to hold the card in 
place. Another short piece of wire was soldered to 
the metal base, near the front, and the ends turned 
upward to keep the card from slipping. The card 
used was about 5 in. wide and 12 in. high, and 
called attention to the firm’s excellent assortment 
of pliers. Elsewhere about the store I saw similar 
cards, all of the same size and color, and the same 
form of lettering, silently advertising various 
profitable lines of merchandise. There was a uni- 
form margin to all the cards, and each one carried 
’ The 
customer who read those cards was never allowed to 
forget that he was in Heegaard’s store and face to 
face with Heegaard’s policies. 

That simple little fixture, with its accompanying 
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system, was helping to put a good Dakota hardware 
store on the business map, and I have a hunch that 
it will do as much for scores of other merchants in 
other states. The stands can be made in quantity, 
very quickly and cheaply, and can be gilded or 
painted to add to their attractiveness, although this 
is not absolutely necessary, as very little of the fix- 
ture is seen when in use. The size can be varied 
to accommodate small cards in display cases, or the 
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A short cut to efficiency 


larger signs in the show windows. Put a few of 
them at work in your store. You will find them well 
worth a trial. 


A Handy Rack for Price Lists 


ATURALLY, I expected to find other good ideas 

in a store that harbored the one described, and 
I was not disappointed. The office was near the 
center of the store, and the back wall had been 
utilized to house several good home-made fixtures. 
One in particular, that sticks in my mind, was a 
device for holding in convenient and compact form 
the different price lists of such items as screws, 
bolts, wood handles, steel goods, galvanized ware, 
etc. It consisted of two upright pieces of '-in. 
pipe, attached to the floor by means of floor plates, 
and connected by two cross rods about 12 in. apart. 
Holes were drilled through the top bar at regular 
intervals, and similarly spaced openings had been 
drilled into the center of the lower cross bar, Tin 
tubes, open on one side, had been dropped through 
the holes in the top bar and inserted in the openings 
of the cross bar. Sheets of metal, with flanges 
soldered on top and bottom, were used to hold the 
price lists, and these metal sheets had been inserted 
in the openings of the tin tubes and soldered in 
place. Sheets of celluloid or mica were then used to 
cover the lists, one of which was placed on each side 
of the metal holder. The tubes acted as hinges, 
working in the slots of the cross bars, and the 
holders could be turned to the right or left at will 
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in looking up the lists required. With this system, 
a great many lists can be accommodated in a com. 
paratively small space, and at the same time be 
easy of access. The lists can also be easily and 
quickly changed when necessary, and are always 
clean and legible. A rack of this type can be useq 
to good advantage in many hardware stores that ] 
have visited, and will make good for the owners as 
it has for Heegaards. It might also be a good ideg 
to utilize one or more of the swinging frames to 
hold the weekly market reports of HARDWARE Ace, 
in order to keep the sales force in touch with mar- 
ket conditions and changes. 


A Short-Cut to Shop Efficiency 


UT Heegaard’s is not the only live-wire store in 
South Dakota. Within five hours from the time 
I left the price rack I was in another abode of high- 
class kinks and customs. The sign over the door 
read “Aberdeen Heating & Plumbing Company,” 
but within I found a hardware store that would 
put those of many a larger city to shame. The 
manager was in the shop, so I filed through the 
store proper to look him up. It is no discredit to 
him to say that I became so interested in the meth- 
ods used there that I almost forgot there was such 
a thing as a manager. On the side wall was a metal 
cabinet that was stopping a lot of small leaks for 
the store. As you know, in most shops the workmen 
are in the habit of grabbing a handful of stove bolts, 
rivets, pail ears, plugs or bushings and dumping 
them on the bench to use as needed. When the 
job is done, what is left of the assortment is scat- 
tered over the bench and floor. Very seldom do the 
individual items get back in their proper places, 
Well, there were no untidy piles of rivets, or mixed 
bins in that shop. The cabinet looked after that 
thoroughly and efficiently. There were 28 round 
metal drawers for the smaller items, and 20 larger, 
square-cornered drawers for waste, ells, plugs, bush- 
ings and similar articles. It was the drawer itself 
that plugged the leaks. The top drawers were 
shaped like a can, with a drawer pull at one end, 
and the other end flat, so that they could stand on 
the bench without other support. 
On the top of the drawer was an oval opening, 








They say the best is cheapest | 
in the end. Sometimes the | 
best, and biggest, idea costs 
least. One hardware dealer 
writes that out of one little 
sales idea-gained from | 
Hardware Age he made | 
$1400 in one year. 
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large enough to admit the hand of the mechanic. 
When rivets were needed, the workman pulled out 
the rivet drawer, stood it on the bench in front of 
him and helped himself to the rivets as needed. 
When the job was finished, the drawer was returned 
to the cabinet, without loss or wastage. The square- 
cornered drawers were similarly constructed, being 
covered with metal for about half their length. 
They were used in the same manner as the round 
drawers, and with the same results. I told the shop 
foreman that I wanted to tell the readers of HARD- 
WARE AGE about his handy little cabinet, and he 
said: “Goto it. It is one of the best things we have 
in the shop, and it may help some other fellow to 
cut down his worries.” I know that it will, as I 
have already seen in successfully installed in at least 
three other shops, at my suggestion. 


A Tip on Handling Coil Chain 


UT in the store proper, I ran across a system 
for handling coil chain that was as unique as it 
was efficient. It consisted of a long, low wood box, 
partitioned into eight compartments. The box was 
equipped with a hinged cover, in which oblong slots 
were cut directly over the partitions in the box. 
The slot, being over the partition, gave access to 
two compartments for each slot. A short piece of 
pipe was fastened to each end of the cover, about 
midway between the front and the back of the box, 
and these pieces of pipe were connected by a longer 
one, running lengthwise of the cover. On this long 
bar were hooks of various sizes. The chain was put 
in the compartments, and the ends were drawn 
through the slots and hung on the hooks. The 
cover was kept fastened with a hook and staple, and 
could be raised to insert more chain as needed. 
This system reminded me of a similar one I saw 
in a store in Montana a few years ago, except that 
in the Montana store the chain was kept in bins 
under the counter, such as are usually employed 
for nails. The bins were open at the top, and the 
chain was drawn out and hung on hooks which 
were placed just under the projecting top of the 
counter. Whenever a new revolving nail bin is put 
into a store, the old counter bins can be readily 
turned into chain receptacles as described. The 








Yes, sir, if these kinks help 
you make more money you 
owe somebody something for 
them. 


No, sir, you can't pay any- 
body a cent, but it wouldn't 
be much of a job to pay the. 
debt by sending in some of 
your kinks so as to help the 
other fellow. Would it? 
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covered part of the bins can then be marked with 
the sizes of chain within. It is an easy matter to 
draw out the amount of chain required on an order, 
cut it off, and again hang the end of the stock 
chain on the hook. Try it. It is much neater and 
more convenient than the old method of coiling your 
chain stock on the floor or under a sales table. 


Two Money Making North Dakota Customs 


A FTER leaving Aberdeen, The Man Behind The 

Counter browsed around the stores of the sister 
state to the north, and unearthed a bunch of good 
ideas for dealers in the agricultural communities. 
For example, I found one large hardware store in 
Minot, N. D., with a tinshop that makes a specialty 
of turning out barn cupolas and ventilators for 
the farmers. In most places the lumber yards have 
usurped this business, to the detriment of the hard- 
ware man. At the lumber yards these ventilators 
retailed in normal times at from $25 to $45 each. 


For handling coil chain 
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The Minot hardware dealer was able.to make them 
up in the shop at a cost of from $10 to $20, and sell 
them at from $15 to $30. Of course, the rate is much 
higher now, but the proportion is the same. 

The same firm made a practice of taking the No. 
75 steel corn cribs, lining them with heavy gal- 
vanized wire cloth, and selling them for grain bins. 
This firm sold over 200 such bins in one season at a 
good profit. I neglected to mention that the wire 
cloth is fastened to the cribs with common hog 
rings, and that the process of lining them is com- 
paratively simple. With a bumper crop of wheat 
in sight for the coming year, this tip may mean 
dollars to dealers in the big grain belts. 


A Threat or a Promise 


N a file at the right of my desk is a set of note- 

books full to the cover with kinks and customs 
picked up in hardware stores of the great North- 
west. They are illustrated with drawings that only 
the author could love. As soon as I ean get the 
cipher key to another bunch of them, they will be 
sprung on HARDWARE AGE readers. It is either a 
threat or a promise, according to your own view- 
point. 

Seriously, however, the few kinks that I have de 
scribed in this article have real merit, and are mak 
ing good in live, up-to-date hardware stores. Pos- 
sibly they can do as much or more for your store. 
The so-called quiet season is now on, and a lot of 
otherwise idle time can be utilized in getting them 
ready for a trial when the spring rush hits us. Also, 
if you have a kink or a custom that is making 
money for you, loosen up and tell us about it. 

Yours For Better Stores And Bigger Business, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 












NE night hurriedly entering a hardware 
( ) store I requested some rope suitable for use 

in putting up swings for the children. The 
salesman led me to the rear of the store and in a 
listless manner asked what size of rope I wanted. 
I was not sure if I wanted three eighths or half- 
inch and asked the price and approximate num- 
ber of feet to the pound in those two sizes. I 
was quoted the price, but the salesman had no idea 
of the number of feet to the pound in either size. 
I asked to be shown the rope and he pointed with 
his foot to a number of knotted ends protruding 
from the floor. 


Getting Your Share of the Rope and 
Cordage Business 


By H. D. 


STERLING 


in which he worked it I quickly realized that he 
understood his business. 
How to Sell Rope 
73 HAT is the matter?” I asked. 
He countered with—‘How much do you 

want?” 

“About sixty feet—stretched.” I replied. 

“Well, the cussed thing is in a tangle under the 
floor and if you want that much you’ll have to 
rait while I untangle it.” 

I waited and after several minutes the rope 
started some peculiar gyrations above the floor. 
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Mr. Sterling tells you in this article how to build this trim 


The half-inch hole was empty, some one had left 
the knot untied and the rope had fallen through 
into the basement. The salesman informed me 
that there was very little difference between the 
half-inch and the seven-sixteenths. The main 
difference was the fact that in order to show 
me the half-inch he would have had to make a 
trip to the basement in order to push the end up 
through the hole. 

The seven-sixteenths rope looked like very good 
swing rope and as the store seemed to be run on 
the cafeteria plan I proceeded to pull the required 
amount from the hole in the floor. As I pulled it 
up I chanted fifteen, eighteen, twenty-one, twenty- 
four and still twenty-four. I could not make it 
come another inch. The salesman informed me 
that I did not know how to work it so he took the 
rope out of my hands and pushed it back in the 
hole a few inches and shook it. Each pull made 
a gain of possibly six inches. Noting the manner 
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“Pull on it,” came in a muffled voice from be- 
neath my feet. 

I pulled. 

“Slack up.” 

“Now, pull.” 

Then he bellowed “Let her loose—it’s tangled.” 

“Let loose!” 

The rope started fading through the hole in the 
floor. Suddenly it snarled and the fading stopped. 
Sefore I could untangle it there was a big com- 
motion below deck. A series of jerks were ac- 
companied by mufflec shouts of 

“Why don’t you let loose?” 

I did. I let loose aid walked from the store. I 
had ceased to be in a hurry. I was becoming 
interested in the merchandising of rope. I wanted 
to find a place where they knew how to sell rope. 

A few blocks down the street I entered another 
store and walking to the rear I discovered that 
they had the same system. A salesman approached 
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The ‘New Way: 
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Clean, Nandy, Attractive; Display Selling Pio 
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me quite cheerfully and I bought a five cent mouse 
trap. I very nearly bought my rope there for the 
salesman seemed quite human. He caught my 
eye roaming over the stock and shot a few ques- 
tions at me. “Want some rope?” I looked at the 
rope and was about to answer in the affirmative 
but before I could do so I became the center of 
a regular barrage of questions. ‘Have any use 
for a wire clothes line?” “How about an axe— 
want some good healthy exercise?” ‘That is a 
dandy mop—want to take one home for the wife?” 
“How is this for a broom—ever take home a new 
broom?” 

Questions Come Too Fast 


Now it is funny but when that salesman first 
suggested rope if he had paused right there he 
would have had me going but he shot queries at 
me so fast that I did not concentrate on any one 
thing. Anyway, I was taking a course on cordage 
and so proceeded to the next store. 

Entering, I was met by a salesman who was 
anxious to serve me. He did not give me a chance 
to size the place up. He asked me my first re- 
quirements and when I said rope he answered 
“Yes, sir—right back this way, please.” 

I walked to the rear of the store with my eyes 
scanning the floor for the tell-tale holes. They 
were there but ropeless. I was agreeably sur- 
prised. I was shown samples of rope protruding 
from the front of a counter built especially for 
rope. I instantly found the size I wished. The 
size, the price and the number of feet to the pound 
were neatly printed on small white cards two 
inches wide by three long and were held in little 
tin holders just above each hole from which the 
samples of rope protruded. I complimented the 
salesman on the system. He took me to the rear 
and showed me the arrangement inside the coun- 
ter. It was substantially built and was so arranged 
that the amount of stock on hand could be told 
at a glance. The small coils starting with three 
sixteenth inch were placed on a shelf above the 
large coils. While the salesman explained the 
merits of the counter I measured it with a yard 
stick and found it to be twenty-eighth inches wide, 
forty-two inches high and ten feet long. A little 
shelf attached to front of counter held a rope 
cutter in a secure manner. 
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Selling Twine Right 
HE biggest little thing about this counter was 
the twine and cordage display fixture. This 
stock and selling display stand was mounted on 
the end of the rope counter and not only showed 
the twine and cordage stocked but showed the 
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price at a glance. It was an easily constructed 
rack thirty-six inches high, twenty-eight inches 
wide, ten inches deep at the base and two inches 
deep at the top. The rods supporting the twine 
were of quarter-inch round iron flattened at one 
end and a hole drilled in the end. 

Brass screw eyes were opened up with a pair 
of pliers—the open end passed through the hole 
in the rod and the eye closed. The screw eye 
was then attached to the inner right hand side 
of display cabinet and at the other side brass 
cup hooks were inserted and bent over about one- 
fourth inch from the wood. This provided a sup- 
port for the ends of the rods. They can be lifted, 
swung outward and balls put on or taken off. 
This stand featured numerous sizes and styles of 
cord—cotton, flax, hemp, seine twine and even shoe 
thread. 










The Old Way . Boxes on Shelves, Stock Mixed, Some Empty, Unhandy, Unattractive 
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The salesman explained the old method. How 
the twine and cordage was kept in boxes on the 
shelves—stock continually mixed, some _ boxes 
empty and the stock generally untidy and unat- 
tractive. 

Above the rope counter a deck some ten feet 
wide extended from one side of the store to the 
other. This deck was in the very rear end of the 
store and was used for stock and a display of 
brooms, dusters, brushes, etc. From the bottom of 
the deck and above the rope counter reels of lariat 
rope, bale rope, cotton rope, sash cord, etc., were 
suspended. 

While the salesman was forming my purchase 
in a neat coil he explained how the full coils were 
placed under the counter so the rope could be 
pulled through the holes with no danger of snarls. 
On the inside of each coil the end is located. This 
is tne point at which the coil begins. This side 
is turned down and the end brought up and 
through the aperture—thus drawing the rope 
from the coil the same as it went in—leaving no 
chance for kinking or buckling. 


Rope Suggests Swing Bolts 


HAD remarked that I wished the rope for 

swings, and as the coil was handed to me I was 
invited to look at some swing bolts. This was a 
thought that had not occurred to me and I wel- 
comed the opportunity to purchase four. As the 
salesman was wrapping them he hesitated and 
asked how I intended to put them up. The kind 
he was selling me had a bolt thread and nut and 
in order to use them I would have had to put up 
some substantial cross pieces attached to the gird- 
ers. He showed me some hitching rings and be- 
sides advising me that they were cheaper he ex- 
plained how I could bore a starting hole in the 
girders and screw them in. 7 


Cordage, like many other ° 
considered merchandise, 


must be 
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In leaving that store the thought occurred to 
me that the young man who waited on me was 4 
real live wire. I had bought not only rope but 
had also purchased four hitching rings, a ball 
of cotton and a ball of hemp string and had ae. 
cumulated some information regarding the mer. 
chandising of rope and cordage. As I left the 
store I looked over the windows. One display 
featured builders’ hardware and the other was a 
mixed display of tools. The thought occurred to 
me that one seldom sees a window display of rope 
and ecordage; so just to see if it were possible to 
construct an attractive display with such mer- 
chandise I sketched a design for the display 
shown. 

The background is easily constructed of light 
lumber and wall board. Above the main show 
card is a shelf bordered with rope. This shelf 
shows an assortment of cordage. The vases hold- 
ing the imitation paper flowers are simply joints 
of stove pipe wrapped with rope and a flower pot 
dropped in the top end. 

The palm leaves in the back somewhat resem- 
ble the leaves of the abaca plant—the fibre of 
which is used in producing Manila hemp rope, 

In this display there are no decorations pro- 
duced through the untwisting of rope and conse- 
quent loss of the many pounds used for decorative 
purposes. 

This display simply shows the possibilities for 
other trims along the same lines. Rope carries 
a good profit for the hardware dealer and is not 
only susceptible to good stock arrangement but 
can be shown artistically in window trims, 

If you are one of the fellows that keep your 
rope in the basement—think it over. If a cus- 
tomer comes in and takes a squint at the holes 
in the floor and beats it for the front door he 
may have been up against the same proposition 
that the stove man went up against. 


‘bulk’’ items in your store, 


not material— 


something bought to be sold again, if you are 
soing to get all the profit there is in the line. 
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Excellent cordage display made by Edward Travers, with Alex. Grant’s Sons, Syracuse, N. Y. 














Trims That Bristle with Good Ideas 


These three sporting goods window displays by Edward Travers, for Alex Grant's 
' . y me Aeee Ty , a ° ‘ 4 . : . Si 4 . ‘ 
Sons, Syracuse, N. Y., bristle with ideas for the window trimmer. Mr. Travers is 
an expert. The windows prove it. Lsaeellitelieiasacdaiss boosted the Grant sporting goods sales. 
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Catching Cash from Camera Customers 


How a Live Washington Dealer Gets Year "Round Profits from 
This Side Line 














The time has come 
when everybody snaps 
‘em. There’s money in 
selling the stuff for doing 
the snapping. The stock 
is clean. It can be turned 
often. Why not go after 
this extra cash? Mr. 


Stoddard tells you how. 



































By W. B. STODDARD 


hardware merchant a steady year ‘round 

profit, if properly pushed. Who takes pic- 
tures? The answer is easy, but big—everyone who 
goes hunting, fishing, camping, or who has a baby, 
or a home, or a horse—everyone takes pictures 
nowadays. So why not sell cameras where folks 
buy guns, tackle, sleeping bags, kiddie-cars, paint 
and harness? 

This was the line of reasoning adopted by the 
W. F. Roberts Co., Washington, D. C., whose inten- 
sive campaign along this line resulted in their be- 
coming one of the best known camera houses in the 
national capital. 

Having become favorably known as dealers in 
sporting and camping goods, and having built up 
quite a clientele in these lines, they used the names 
and addresses of these patrons for the purpose of 
calling attention to their kodaks. One of their 
clerks, who was a keen sportsman and kodak “fiend,” 
on one of his trips secured a number of fish and 
game pictures, and had several prints made of them. 
Then a circular letter was written, a set of the 
prints enclosed, and the whole mailed to a selected 
list of regular customers. The letter was multi- 
graphed, but the name and address were inserted 
on the typewriter, care being taken that the ribbon 
matched exactly the shade of the duplicated letter. 


CC harawar and photographic supplies offer the 


A Personal Appeal Circular 


HE circular, which had a decidedly personal 

touch, read as follows: 
Dear Sir: 

I presume you will be surprised to get this letter. 
I printed some pictures last night and brought 
them down to the store this morning. When I 
showed them to Mr. J. he said: “If people knew 
what good pictures could be taken with a moderate 
priced camera, they could not hustle down town 
fast enough to get one.” Later in the day he asked 
me why it would not be a good idea to print some 
of the pictures and send them to amateur sports- 
men who might be interested, suggesting that they 
get a camera before starting on their hunting, 
fishing or camping expeditions. 
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You will find enclosed several pictures taken in 
the “wilds.”” Mounted in an album they form dandy 
records of your life in the open. They likewise 
back up in the most convincing manner your tales 
of prowess with gun or line—even to the story of 
“the big fish that got away.” These pictures were 
taken with a small camera, a good one, but not 
expensive. 

If you will drop in when down our way I will be 
pleased to show you our varied line of cameras and 
supplies and explain how easy it is to take pictures 
like these I enclose. Cordially yours, 

(Signed) JAMEs K. SMITH, 
W. F. Roserts Co. 

Such a personal appeal brought a great many 
into the store to talk over the subject with the 
kodak clerk, and resulted in the sale of a number 
of cameras. Especially did it move cameras at the 
opening of the hunting and fishing season, as a 
purchase of one was invariably selected when a 
customer was buying camping or sporting supplies. 
Not only was this personal solicitation resorted to, 
but their regular newspaper advertising at this 
time laid special emphasis on cameras. Several of 
their crisp little announcements are appended 
hereto: 


FOR YOUR HUNTING, FISHING OR CAMPING 
TRIP 
A Vest Pocket Kodak for $6.00 
Carried as conveniently and easily as a watch, 
and always ready to record the unexpected. Keep 
the forest scenes fresh in your mind with an auto 
graphic vest pocket kodak—compact, reliable, 
accurate, 
Just the thing for the amateur sportsman. 
W. F. ROBERTS CO. 
ENJOY AGAIN VACATION DAYS WHEN THE SNOW IS 
FALLING 
Don’t depend on a treacherous memory. Photo 
graph the pleasant woodland scenes—the catches 
you made—the game you killed—and put them in 
a book to be enjoyed again and again. 
Get a Camera. Buy it NOW 
W. F. ROBERTS CO. 


Cameras Displayed With Sporting Goods 
ATURALLY they complemented their news- 
paper advertising with an effective show win- 
dow. The window was made to stand out in a strik- 
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ing manner at night by using red bulbs instead of 
the ordinary white or yellow ones for lighting pur- 
poses. These bulbs were concealed from view by 
overhanging cloth draperies so that the effect, but 
not the cause, of the rosy glow was seen. On the 
wall in the background was a large case filled with 
stuffed game birds—pheasants, quail and ducks. 
The floor, and three feet of baseboard, was covered 
with red crepe paper. At one side was hung a 
hunting coat and cartridge belt, and at the other 
a golf coat and bag of clubs. From the pockets of 
the two sport coats projected little vest pocket 
cameras. In front were shown photographic sup- 
plies and a gun Case. : 

A little later in the season they brought their 
line of camera supplies to the notice of the public 
by means of their essay contest, which they adver- 
tised freely through the columns of the papers. 
This contest was on the subject, “Why You Should 
Own a Camera and Why Buy It at Roberts.” 

The contest lasted for six weeks and was open 
to everyone who purchased a kodak, regardless of 
the grade. The prize was ten dollars’ worth of 
films or plates, and was a decided incentive to many 
who had already half made up their minds to buy 
a camera, as in this way they saw a chance to get 
a season’s supplies free. Registry blanks for the 
contest were secured at the kodak counter in the 
store, and the name and address of each registrant 
were filed in a book for future reference. By the 
rules of the contest all essays became the property 
of the firm, with permission to publish such of them 
as they desired. Another condition was that the 
essay should not contain more than 250 words. 
Each week one of the essays was published in the 
quarter page ad of the store, while above and below 
were cuts of cameras, and on both sides quotations 
on kodak supplies of all kinds. All who scanned 
the ad for the essay—and this of course included 
all the contestants and their friends—could not but 
see the balance of the advertisement. 


Keeping Your Friends Your Friends 


T the conclusion of the contest they assembled 

the list of addresses of those who had bought 
kodaks during the past six weeks and each was 
written a letter. Of course a circular form was 
used, but as in the case of the letter above men- 
tioned, the name and address of each was inserted 
on the typewriter, together with the grade of 
camera purchases and the date it was bought. The 
letter read: 


Dear Sir (or Madam) :* 


We deeply appreciate the interest you have taken 
in our recent essay contest and wish to thank you 
for the assistance you have given us in bringing out 
the good points of our cameras, and the reasons 
why they should be purchased from our firm. 

If for any reason the (name of kodak) which you 
purchased from us on (date) is not giving you 
quite the results that you anticipated, bring it to 
us and let us talk the matter over—we are always 
pleased to be of any assistance in such matters. 

We are enclosing a price list of supplies which 
you will undoubtedly need from time to time, and 
trust you will give us a call when you desire to 
make any purchases. 

Cordially yours, 
W. F. Roperts Co. 


This manifestation of personal interest was far 
reaching in its influence. It made the customei 
feel that his trade was appreciated and led him 
to take a few steps out of the way, if necessary, in 
order to make his purchases at a store where he 
was so cordially welcomed. 
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A snappy ad that called attention to supplies was 
run at this time. At the top was shown a camera 
and just beneath it: 


It’s easy to do your developing and printing at 
home—and lots of fun, too. Here’s a complete out- 


fit, including this camera, $6.00. 


Beneath this was listed supplies of all kinds 
developing box, roll of film, tank powder, acid fixing 
powder, velox paper, a dozen card mounts, etc., and 
at the bottom was the cut of a man taking the pic- 
ture of a bear, which was captioned: “There are 
no game laws for those who hunt with a kodak.” 

The window that accompanied the supply cam- 
paign featured especially fasteners, for use in the 
woods. The window was floored with green cloth, 
and on this was a throw of orange velvet, across 
which was laid a big dead branch. Down in front 
was shown a camera fastener, and attached to the 
limb were several cameras of different grades, each 
held firmly in place by the fastener. At one side 
was an open album, and around it several cameras 
and prints taken by them. Hung to a stump at 
one side was a camera in a leather case, and a card 
tacked to the stump declared: “Camping without 
a camera is like hunting without a gun.” 


It Paid to Lend 


T the opening of the camping season the 
Roberts store advertised, both through the 
newspapers and cards in their window, that they 
would lend free for a week a camera to anyone who 
purchased a dollar’s worth of films. It proved a 
decidedly popular publicity scheme, as many people 
going away for a week end trip took advantage of 
the offer. Most of these were novices who had never 
owned a camera and experienced the delight of 
“snapping” the scenery and their friends. In a 
large proportion of cases, at the expiration of the 
week, they had become such photo fans that they 
either purchased the camera they had borrowed or 
a new one. In any event, they secured their films 
from this concern, and quite naturally brought them 
their films to be developed and printed. The firm 
was not out much on the lending end, either, as 
the cameras were second hand ones, which they had 
taken in part payment for new ones. 

It is this eternal vigilance in keeping their line 
constantly before the public ,that has given this 
Washington dealer success, and any hardware man 
with push and energy can go and do likewise. 








Did you ever try that little 
personal stunt, suggested by 
Mr. Stoddard, of sending a 
letter to customers regarding 
purchases they have made ? 


It pays in every department. 
























The Problem of 
the Warehouse 


By E. J. G. PHILLIPS 


HE hardware merchant’s stockroom is _ not 
i' always given the attention it deserves, by way 

of providing labor saving conveniences. Lit- 
tle argument would be required to induce everyone 
to agree that a reserve stock kept in good order will 
save considerable time in locating the goods wanted, 
as well as in quickly determining the amount on 
hand, while a disorderly stockroom will show re- 
sults in the opposite direction. A disorderly stock- 
room may be due to neglect, or to loss of interest 
because of an excessive amount of labor necessary 
to keep the room in good shape. The latter can be 
entirely overcome, and the former very largely neu- 
tralized, by providing simple mechanical means to 
assist in handling the material. 

Goods packed in crates or boxes are best cared 
for and can be stored in the least space by piling in 
tiers, but it is not very convenient to reach the high 
crates or boxes when adding new stock or with- 
drawing stock, unless some mechanical assistance 
is provided. 

The writer does not pretend to give expert advice 
on the stockroom question when applied directly to 
the case of the hardware dealer, but simply wishes 
to show how one man successfully used his brains to 
save his back. This is illustrated in Figure 1, 
which is a view through part of the stockroom, 
showing a very simple home-made traveling crane 
which was built by the stockkeeper and which is 
well adapted for the purpose intended. Most of the 
material for building this device can be taken di- 
rectly from the hardware dealer’s stock and, there- 
fore, is easily available. 


How to Build the Crane 


fines parallel runs of standard trolley track are 
attached directly to the ceiling about 5 ft. cen- 
ters. A carrier in each track is attached to a cross 
beam of wood 8 ft. long. Beneath this beam is an-, 
other piece of trolley track equal to the beam in 
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length. A carrier in this track supports a small 
hoist or chain block, to the lower hook of which is 
a pair of hooks which will handle any ordinary size 
crate or box. Closed brackets on each end of the 
8 ft. track prevents the carrier from running out. 
The detail Figure 2 shows a design of crane suit- 
able for handling loads up to 500 lb. The design is 
so simple that anyone could easily build it. 

By means of this crane, a space 8 ft. wide and 
the entire length of the room is served in such a 
way that boxes can be piled within 2 or 3 ft. of the 
ceiling. And the device demonstrates stock items. 

Another use for 
this crane is in han- 
dling the stock stored 
in the series of shelves 
and bins along the 
side wall. One end of 
the crane runs close 
to these shelves and 
bins, which are used 
to stock such articles 
as large bolts and 
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other heavy hardware 
generally packed in 
bulk. Such materia! 
can be placed in a box, 
hoisted and conveyed 
by the crane to a place 
in front of the desired 
bin and from this 
point the attendant 
standing on the lad 
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can remove the con 
tents of the box to it 
place in the bin. 
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How to get the cream 
off the can of motor 


accessory profits 


Getting Your Share 


By THE STOVE MAN 
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OPPORTUNE 
seasonable. 


OPPORTUNITY 


(op-per-tun), 


(op-per-tu’-ni-ti), n., 


adj., well timed; 


con- 


venient time or occasion. 


OPPORTUNIST 


(op-per-tun’-ist), n., 


one 


who takes advantage of opportunity. 


HAVE always contended that opportunity is 
| constantly with us. I have many reasons for 

my belief. The successful men around us are 
men who have not waited for opportunity. Their 
desire has been the father of opportunity. In fail- 
ures we see men who have been unable to get the 
most out of living because they had a wrong con- 
ception of opportunity. 

I like to study men. I like to judge men by what 
they do, not by what they can do. I have been read- 
ing of Woodrow Wilson—born sixty-two years ago 
in a little home in Virginia—celebrating his sixty- 
second birthday with a dozen men chosen from all 
the world to make a just peace. I like to think of 
Woodrow Wilson, and when I think of him I thank 
God that I am an American. While we cannot all 
be Woodrow Wilsons, yet, by taking advantage of 
opportunity, we can all be better and more useful 
citizens. 

As a salesman I find that I am in daily contact 
with men who make use of opportunity, and also 
with men who have never learned that opportunity 
is a mental trait that exists around and within them- 
selves. 

Many men have many ways of getting the most 
out of life. Anticipation plays a prominent part in 
the pleasures we get from life. Anticipation pre- 
cedes success. Successful men find anticipation ful- 


filled in right management of their business. 
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He Was Working on a Ranch 


C¥ a certain corner in this city there is an oil 
station that has served its patrons for the past 
ten years. Until six months ago this station had 
no competition—it was the only station on that 
street. It was considered one of the best locations 
in the city. During this time a man whom we will 
call Walker was working on a small ranch in the back 
country. He would spend his winters in town work- 
ing at any work he could get to do—sometimes it 
was pick-and-shovel work. In the course of time he 
found a buyer for his ranch, and being an OPPOR- 
TUNIST, he came to town, not in search of OPPOR 
TUNITY, but to look for a location where he could 
make use of his knowledge of OPPORTUNITY. He 
picked out a location near a street-car transfer point 
some ten blocks from the station, that had been serv 
ing the motorists for many years. He leased the 
corner, bought lumber, and constructed his own 
building, installed pumps and oil-station equipment. 
The old station man—whom we will call Jones 
freely predicted that Walker would go broke. Jones 
talked of the early days in the oil-station business 
the days when his profits averaged better than two 
hundred dollars a month—he talked of those days 
as of the days long gone by. He lived in the past 
there was no future. New stations constantly enter- 
ing the field, and the ever-increasing number of 
accessory houses was slowly driving the old timers 
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from the business. He did not consider the ever- 
increasing number of automobiles. He could not 
see that right now—to-day—was the day big with 
OPPORTUNITY. 

These two men have proved an interesting study. 
I had never been able to get Jones to stock my high- 
grade oil. He admitted that it was good oil, that 
he considered it the best oil made, but that people 
would not pay the price. He stocked cheap oil and 
he talked cheap oil, because he was imbued with the 
idea that people wanted cheap oil. He could not 
look beyond the first price and see the service—the 
freedom from motor trouble, the value of handling 
a product as staple as wheat. 

He frowned on any suggestions pertaining to a 
stock of auto accessories. Most stations stocked 
accessories. He wanted his station to be distinctly 
different. It was. The difference showed quite 
plainly in his banking account. He frequently had 
calls for spark plugs, tube repair materials, tire tape, 
etc., but he did not stock them because the demand 
was only sporadic. He handled gasoline and oils, 
and had a fairly good tire and tube trade. 

When I billed Walker his first order I liked his 
type. I liked to hear him express his thoughts, 
and the more he talked the more I became convinced 
that here was a customer well worth taking care of. 
He liked suggestions, and he had a broad-gage mind. 
He wanted to play strong on OPPORTUNE goods. 
He had a good understanding of OPPORTUNE, 
OPPORTUNITY and OPPORTUNIST. 

Walker decided to handle two grades of oil. He 
stocked one because he considered it the best oil 
obtainable; then from another house he stocked a 
cheap oil because he knew it to be the best cheap 
oil on the market. If the customer expresses a wish 
for a cheap oil he can sell him the cheaper oil be- 
cause at the price he still realizes that it is the 
best obtainable. 

He stocked accessories in a quantity and variety 
suitable for his class of trade. He tied up with 
two good tire agencies. 


“Opportune” Stands 


N front of his station there are two pebble drive- 

ways. Setween the two driveways the three 
pumps are located, one for gasoline, one for distillate 
and one for kerosene. The space between is given 
over to two light portable stands. These are the 
OPPORTUNE stands. On them is displayed oppor- 
tune or seasonable merchandise. When the motor- 
ist rolls up and requests five, ten or fifteen gallons 
he stops his car directly in front of one of the two 
stands, and while “juicing” up he has an excellent 
chance to lo«k over the articles on display. Usually, 
there is but one thing displayed on the tables at 
a time, just one thing, and when the motorist 
asks a question about the one article shown he is 
nosing with a baited hook. He is about to start 
an intensified selling campaign that can have but 
one ending. 

Some motorists appreciate the fact that but one 
thing is displayed on the tables at a time. They 
like to get away from that oil station with enough 
money left to pay for a light lunch. Walker appre- 
ciates the one-article-at-a-time method because in 
his sales talks his shot do not scatter; they pattern 
closely; his selling talk centers on one article only. 

One week he displayed running-board pumps, and 
for that week he made an intensified drive on that 
one article. Another week the weather conditions 
seemed to forecast rain, and that week he displayed 
and concentrated on two articles—cocoa mats for the 
runningboard, and chains. Another week tire car- 
riers occupied the motorists’ attention. Then he 
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put on a safety-first week—extinguishers were the 
attraction. 

In my notebook I have jotted down from time to 
time some of the results of Walker’s OPPORTUNE 
selling methods. He bought six runningboard 
pumps and three days later he bought six more. 
At the end of the week, when the drive was over, he 
had two remaining on his shelves, and had listed 
nine live prospects. He took in fifty-five dollars on 
tire pumps. Has two in stock, and made a profit of 
ten dollars and ninety-six cents on those sold. He 
bought three tire carriers, mounted one on each of 
the OPPORTUNE tables, and the drive was on. 
Two days later he telephoned for six more. At the 
end of the week he had sold seven and had two in 
stock and four live-wire prospects listed. He took 
in twenty-four dollars and fifty cents. Made a profit 
of seven dollars and thirty-five cents, and as a by- 
product of the drive sold four extra tires to go in 
the carriers, taking in an additional sixty-seven- 
twenty with an added profit of twelve dollars and 
twelve cents. 

During his extinguisher drive he sold two and 
listed twenty-four live prospects. I lost track of 
him on his drive on cocoa mats. My first order 
was for six, and as I have not called on him since 
I only know that our stock is getting low, and from 
his past campaigns I presume that Walker is wiping 
up on cocoa mats. 


The Difference in Men 


HEN I talked sponges to Walker I showed him 

an OPPORTUNE special at thirty-nine cents. 
He started out with an order for two dozen. When 
I talked sponges to Jones he ordered two because 
he considered them good value for the money. He 
said he could use one, and the other would probably 
kick around the place for a year. 

Jones quit a competitor cold because their sales- 
man overloaded him on tire shoes. The salesman 
sold him a one-dozen assortment. That was two 
years ago, and he still has some of them in stock. 

Jones sits inside his station waiting for business. 
Walker works outside creating business. Jones is 
dead from the shoe tops up. Walker is all life. 
When I call on Jones I find that business conditions 
are bad, that the country is going to the bow-wows, 
and that prices are about to take a tumble. With 
this man his real trouble is all mental—a trouble 
that could be cured with right thinking plus back- 
bone. It is a joy to call on Walker. Walker is 
always planning ahead; he knows what he is going 
to do the following month, and he does it. He does 
not have to worry about prices taking a tumble; 
he does not keep the goods on his shelf long enough 
to make that kind of worry worth while. 

Last month he made a profit of more than two 
hundred dollars on a stock investment of less than 
a thousand dollars, and it was real profit, too, for 
Walker has a business system. He knows just how 
he stands each day. He keeps a record of each sale 
and he keeps a record of all “near’’ sales—possible 
prospective customers for the goods displayed on 
the OPPORTUNE tables. Walker is a real dyed- 
in-the-wool OPPORTUNIST and Jones is a pessi- 
mist. 

While Walker is changing the spark plug for the 
customer he asks how the old boat starts on cold 
mornings. He tells the customer about Imperial 
primers. He sells them at six dollars plus one-fifty 
for installation, and when he installs one he guaran- 
tees that a shot of gas and a twist of the crank 
will start the old boat chugging. He carries a line 
of Ford timers, and when he sells one he puts it on 
gratis. Jones, down the line, in business ten years, 
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Try this one on your own window 


does not know a timer from a wrist watch, and 
would hardly survive the exertion of putting one on. 
Walker is always glad to be of service to his cus- 
tomers. For short jobs he makes no charge; he 
simply marks down a description of the article in- 
stalled and the time required. In this little book 
he charges the expense incurred in labor to adver- 
tising, and has found that in several instances this 
system has brought him customers from the Impe- 
rial valley one hundred and fifty miles distant. 

Walker sells paint, enamel, top dressing, etc., and 
when he sells a can, if the customer so desires he 
can drive his car out back of the station where he 
can clean off all grease and oil with an engine 
cleaner. The only charge is for a gallon or two of 
distillate. When the motorist gets through he can 

ash and sponge his car and he has it in fair condi- 
tion for painting. 

When I show Walker a special, and tell him how 
good it is he gives it careful consideration, and if 
favorably impressed he is always ready to try it out 
inasmall way. When he is familiar with the article, 
and knows that it will do all that is claimed for it, 
he is ready to place it on the OPPORTUNE stand 
for the big drive. 


Are You Walker or Jones 


F you have an accessory department, how many 
of Walker’s methods can be applied to your busi- 
Are not his methods good methods? Here 
is a man who a year ago at this time was working 
with a pick and shovel on the roads in the back 
country. To-day he is building up a business on 
the only known successful plan. He is playing the 
game square, hurting no one and serving many. 

The average hardware man does not buy his 
stock as Walker does; he has more room and more 
capital. Neither does the average hardware dealer 
turn his stock as Walker does. Walker’s system 
is a good system to follow. If more dealers followed 
Walker’s methods there would be more accessories 
sold and less accessory departments operated on the 
no-profit plan. 


ness ? 





Consider the axiom: “Great oaks from little 
acorns grow.” This applies to all lines of business, 
but in no case is it more true than in the case of 
the man who enters the accessory field. 

Usually the successful department is the one that 
is created small and enlarges in a ratio with the 
business transacted. 

This gives the new dealer a new chance to feel 
his way along. There is less liability of accumulat- 
ing a stock of unsalable goods. There are hundreds 
of articles in the accessory line with which the aver- 
age hardware dealer is unfamiliar, just as there are 
thousands of articles in the hardware line with 
which accessory dealers are also unfamiliar. An ac- 
cessory dealer placed in charge of a large hardware 
stock would no doubt make a poor showing along- 
side an experienced hardware man. Naturally, the 
hardware man, placed in the same position, with 
a big line of accessories, would be in the same pre- 
dicament. 

The automobile presents a wonderful field. As 
an industry it is one of our greatest. As the indus- 
try grows the demand for supplies and accessories 
will increase in the same ratio. We are now on 
the threshold of prosperity, such as we have never 
dreamed of before. We are entering that great 
“after-the-war” period that many of us have prayed 
for, and still feared. We have learned absolutely 
that right is might, and as in war, so with our busi- 
ness, if we can retain our courage and eliminate 
fear from our business and from our lives we will 
find that all discordant conditions will automatically 
right themselves, and our old war slogan of “‘busi- 
ness as usual” will be replaced by that better slogan 
of “unusual business.” 

This “after-the-war” period will produce a new 
class of merchants. The Jones will fall by the way- 
side, and in their place will spring up a class of 
merchants Walkerized. 

When Walker built his station he had no idea of 
the value of show windows. He considered a win- 
dow from two standpoints: one was to let in the 
light and the other was the thought that with win- 
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dows he could look outside and see the arrival of 
possible customers. He was stealing an idea from 
Jones, but he did not know it. 

Walker’s lack of window display facilities gave 
birth to the idea of the OPPORTUNE table. Your 
OPPORTUNE tables are your show windows, and 
in them you can display many articles just as con- 
vincingly as Walker displays his one article. 

A Table Window 

ERE you have window display arrangement— 

you have a stage set up. The arrangement of 
the goods is up to you. The displays are not nearly 
so complicated as they may look. The checkerboard 
effect is merely a piece of heavy wallboard four by 
eight feet, with alternate squares of black and white. 
The side decorations are posters such as you see 
commonly displayed on billboards. If you can locate 
the man who handles the billboard work for your 
town you will find that he will be glad to give you 
any posters you can use. You can mount them on 
wallboard and the chances are you can use them 
in numerous displays with teMing effect. 

The checkerboard effect on the bottom can be 
made with black and white crepe paper, or, if in a 
large city, you can buy such paper so designed. 

It makes a window setting that stands out, and 
the goods, properly displayed, are bound to get their 
just share of attention. 

If you so desire, light ribbons can extend from 
the listing on the background to the articles on dis- 
play. The step display stand can be built in a few 
hours’ time at but small expense for material. The 
potted plants can be purchased for a nominal sum, 
and both stands and plants are susceptible to a 
variety of arrangements in future displays. 

In our other set-up we have an arrangement that 
will carry a very direct appeal to the motorist. You 
no doubt have local maps showing points of interest 
that can be reached in a few hours’ time. This map 
can also carry some very useful information as well 
as advertising. If you have not prepared such a 
map you will find that you can sell sufficient adver- 
tising space on it to pay for the printing. Sporting 
goods dealers as well as garages will be glad to use 
it as an advertising medium—especially the garages 
equipped for towing in wrecks and brokendown cars. 

This display features such a map and invites the 
motorist to enter and secure his. It also explains 
that you can outfit him for that beach or back- 
country motor trip. This information is sketched 
on the face of the map, show-card style. A few 
specials are mentioned. 

The center display stand is a semicircular step 
shelf. The pedestals can be used for showing spot- 
lights, or Weed chains may be draped over them. 

A few imitation vines draped in the background 
and the poster sketches at the sides give a thought 
of shady nooks and cool streams that it is hard for 
the motorist to get away from. 

With slight changes both backgrounds can be 
utilized for sporting goods displays. 

For the dealer who is about to order his initial 
stock of accessories—there are many things to con- 
sider. His investment should be gaged not only 
by the amount of money he can afford to invest but 
also by local conditions such as the size of his 
town, the number of automobiles in use, the pre- 
dominating makes, the condition of the roads, store 
location and the kind of man he has in view to 
assume charge of the new department. 

As a dealer you will find tires and tubes your 
largest single investment. Tires and tubes are a 
big proposition and information pertaining to their 
selling may not be amiss. 
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; Tires and Tubes 

r is not an easy matter to stock one tire for a few 

months or a year and then give up the line and 
take on another. You lose the result of the time 
and money spent in advertising that line, and as 
you have concentrated your selling energy on cop- 
vincing the motorists of the superiority of the tire 
you represent—the fact that you yourself lost con- 
fidence in it is likely to cause him to lose confidence 
in you. 

Consequently the tire you choose must be the best 
tire you can possibly obtain. Then if you wish 
to take on a cheap tire for a class of trade who con- 
sider price before quality—secure a cheap tire but 
also make it the best tire possible for the money 
involved. The tire for you to concentrate your 
energy on is the tire that you know is right. 

When you sell a tire—what do you sell? 

When you sell a tire you are not only selling a 
commodity known as a tire but you are selling 
SERVICE. The tire that does not give service does 
not bring repeat orders. When you sell a tire for 
twenty or thirty dollars you are selling service— 
the tire must give the customer twenty or thirty 
dollars’ worth of satisfaction. In order to sell 
service you must know what service is. There are 
countless good tires on the market—many times 
more good tires than there are bad tires. Each 
manufacturer and the men behind him are doing 
their level best to produce in their tires the best 
value for the money. Consequently in selling tires 
the thought is this: It is not so much the fact 
that you believe your tire to be best as it is to 
instill in the mind of the purchaser how to get that 
BEST out of the tire you sell him. It is the individ- 
ual user of the tire—his opinion is what counts. 
From observation I know of many cases where some 
of the best tires on the market have been returned 
to the dealer for adjustment after running only a 
few hundred miles. Other cases where the same 
make tire gives five, eight, ten and even fourteen 
thousand miles of service. Now, when a tire gives 
such service on one individual car and a like tire 
on another car will be all in after a thousand miles 
of service—there must be a reason. That reason 
is the difference between success and failure in your 
tire department. 

One man will equip his car with tires of a certain 
make and he will swear by that brand. Another 
driver will use the same brand and swear at them. 
One man is a booster and one is a knocker—one 
man does your business good and the other does 
your business harm. The reason is this: The first 
man, either through experience or knowledge gained 
in buying his tires, learned how to get out of them 
all the mileage that is built in them. The second 
man is still in the learning stage. He will change 
to some other make, and as he gradually gets 4 
knowledge of how to get the mileage he pays for 
when buying tires—he will get better results and 
consequently will pin his faith in the tires that have 
brought to him this light. By this I do not mean 
to infer that all tires are good tires—some are not, 
but the majority are, and while there can be but 
one best yet a very great many are good and will be 
found so as the individual user gains understanding. 


Know Your Goods 


HEN you sell tires and they do not give satis- 
faction, the chances are that right there you 
lose a tire customer. The remedy is to thoroughly 
know all about the tire you sell and to know how to 


(Continued on page 262) 
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Using a House for a Color Card 
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Frost Put On a Deal with His Friend 
Campbell and Painted His House All Spic 
and Span at Cost—Yes, Mrs. Campbell 
Was Willing—Now the House Helps 
Frost Sell Paint Every Day in the Year 


By Roy F. SOULE 
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The store of C. H. Curtiss Co., Tarrytown, N.Y. 


AINTING the town red never attracted more 
P attention in the village of Tarrytown than did 
the painting of John Campbell’s house. Not 
that Mr. Campbell’s place was an eyesore in Tarry- 
town, nor because the I. W. W. have broken loose 
there a time or two for the benefit of the Rocke- 
fellers, but because a hardware store painted John’s 
place from top to bottom, inside and out, at flat cost. 
Fire was the salesman that dug up this likely 
prospect. When the blaze and the local fire depart- 
ment had finished their combined and rapid attack 
on this centrally located residence it was a brown, 
blistered and singed eyesore. Everyone for miles 
around knew of the blaze, and as is the habit of 
people in small communities, they had to go out and 
see what the fire had done to Campbell’s place. 
Harold T. Frost, president of the C. H. Curtiss 
Company, was among those who sized up the wreck 
of the Campbell home. Frost runs one of the best 
hardware stores in New York, and his hobby is 
paint. His firm is over 75 years old, and like most 
old concerns it had passed through the cobweb 
period of mahogany desks, reminiscences and moth 
balls. It was young Frost who put the feather 
duster to work and renovated the shop from cellar 
to garret. To-day that old store is dressed in sprint- 
ing clothes and its sales force is in perfect form. 
They had bathed in the fountain of youth, and were 
naturally in a position to know promptly what the 
nozzle-bathed home on Washington Street most 
needed, 


A Prospect for Paint 


{ROST and Campbell met at the front gate. 
Harold told John he was sorry and John told 
Harold how much insurance he had. 


They went 
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through the fire-scarred house, and Harold quickly 
noted that while a lot of the pin feathers had been 
singed, the fire had not worked its way into much 
wood and this was a bird of a prospect for paint. 
Before night there was a sign on the front door: 


“This home will be promptly repainted 
by C. H. Curtiss Co., Distributors of 
paint.” ; 


With the coming of another day painters and 
cans and come-off liquids and ladders cluttered the 
front yard and the job was on. What Frost’s crew 
did to that house is local history. They did one 
bedroom in blue and another in pink. The dining 
room was brown and the kitchen in white. Every 
room was finished off as a demonstration of what 
could be tastily done with that particular color. 
The floors, the wainscoting, the doors and the cas- 
ings harmonized. The wall paper fitted into the 
scheme of things, and as each room was finished 
those who took first peek involuntarily exclaimed, 
“My, isn’t that pretty!” 

Then they laid kindly hands on the outside of that 
house. They painted it so that every shrub and 
every tree seemed to be placed there by divine hands 
for the sole purpose of showing off Curtiss’ paint 
to the best possible advantage. 

Before the job was finished local gossips had 
ceased to talk of the exceeding speed with which the 
transfiguration was taking place and !caned their 
loquacious organs wholly to the dissemination of 
news regarding the beauty of the work. 


No, Not So Easy 


OW, don’t get the idea that Frost first said to 
Campbell, “I’m going to paint this house over 
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The paint department of the Curtiss store, which 


profited by the painting of the Campbell house 
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for $400, and Campbell, with a wave of his hand 
replied, “Go right ahead, Harold. 

Not a bit of it. Scotchmen named Campbell don’t 
do business that way. The true story is that Frost 
told Campbell he needed the job, told him room by 
room, roof by roof, door by door that first morning. 
He sold John the need of paint to a degree that a 
sale was quite probable and then cinched it by tell- 
ing his old Scotch neighbor that he would do the 
work at flat cost, providing Campbell would permit 
him to use it a3 a show job, that he would permit 
him to bring prospective paint customers into that 
home at any time to show what could be done. 
Frost knew Mrs. Campbell to be an immaculate 
housekeeper and that helped sell him the idea that 
has since proved a prize winner in the local sales- 
manship records of Tarrytown. 

Tarrytown is on the bank of the Hudson and 
water half a mile wide and nearly as deep pro- 
hibits the spread of business to the west. The 
land to the north and south is largely in the posses- 
sion of millionaire land owners. A few of them 
cover a lot of ground. They buy a lot per capita, 
but they are not so many. I know any good hard- 
ware man will get what I mean by that. There is 
practically no manufacturing in Tarrytown, as the 
name might imply, but by that same token a lot of 
people find it a delightful home town. 


The “Why” of the Deal 


HE prospects for paint are practically limited 

to these homes, which fortunately are inhabited 
by a body of people well blessed with this world’s 
goods. To stimulate a pride in the appearance of 
Tarrytown was Frost’s first job. His ads reached 
sympathetic ears, and his campaign was on the map 
for fair the first season of his energetic paint pro- 
gram. He nailed a nationally advertised line and 
gave it further local publicity. He trimmed his 
windows well and frequently with paint. He re- 
arranged the interior of his store and brought his 
paints up front. 

Just take a long, hungry look at the picture of 
his paint shelves and figure out the impression it 
makes on customers. That sign “PAINT” pastes 
you right between the eyes before you are five feet 
inside the front door, and the clean, orderly array 


of the stock is an enticing invitation to satisfy your 
curiosity in purchases. 

Should you go into the Curtiss store any day of 
the week vou would be met by a salesman (there 
are four of them) who knows his job. That boy 
knows paint not because he is a natural born wizard 
at the art of stimulating and satisfying paint_de- 
sires, but because Harold Frost has made him want 
to know paints and has then made it easily possible 
for him to know paints. 

These boys meet with the boss once a month. 
They meet to study merchandise and merchandising. 
Just ask one of them how much paint it will require 
to paint a 12 x 14-ft. floor, and he will ask you 
something about that floor before he pops out a 


How is this for a paint color card? 
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spring-trigger answer to show how much he knows. 

There are no absentees at the Curtiss sales meet- 
ings. ‘Frost sets a dinner for them on clerks’ nights 
and they come empty around the belt, but loaded in 
the head with questions and suggestions. 

These meetings started the twice yearly paint 
sales. A week in the spring and another week in 
the fall when the full energies of the institution are 
centered on paint sales. The six windows are al- 
ways thrown in for one grand display. The inside 
of the store is trimmed to look, act and speak 
PAINT. Signs, new, bright and interesting, and 
show cases, sales tables and other silent salesmen 





are to be seen, and for six straight days the boys 
pump, spray and spread PAINT IDEAS in Tarry- 
town. 

Tarrytown is an old town full of historical spots, 
quaint customs and antiquities. Rip Van Winkle 
would never have chosen his abode in the hills in 
the distance if he had possessed a boat and someone 
to row him across to Tarrytown. 

It is old in too many ways for men to mention 
with safety, but it has a hardware store that is on 
the job, and from that store comes the paint which 
has camouflaged Tarrytown into a young city with 
every appearance of a mighty prosperous future. 


Resular Paint Hints in Hardware Age 


A Real Paint Department at Your Service 


TIVHE function of this department, which will 

appear about every other week in HARD- 
WARE AGE, is to promote your paint sales. It 
is proposed to do this by answering questions, 
offering practical advice and telling the story 
of how other men in your line have handled 
paint successfully. 

The work will be divided into three general 
headings: 1—Manufacture. 2—Stocks and 
store equipment. 3—Sales. 

1—Under the first head all of the important 
processes and ingredients of paint and var- 
nish manufacture will be discussed in the rota- 
tion of their importance, beginning with the 
basic white pigments and embracing vehicles, 
color pigments, re-enforcing pigments and ex- 
tenders. This part of the series will neces- 
sarily be somewhat technical in nature, but 
every effort will be made to see that the lan- 
guage used is common sense and easy to under- 
stand. 

2—Under the second head store problems 
will be discussed. They will include analysis 
of the right way to buy; the right methods of 
stock display and arrangement; organizing a 
Service Department; where and how to keep 
floor oil, turpentine, sizing glue, whiting and 
“loose” goods in general, which are not sold 
from the original containers. 

3—Under the third heading will be dis- 
cussed problems of window display, newspaper 
and other advertising and problems of the 
training of your sales people; getting new 


holding old friends; 
with master painters, builders, architects, lum- 
berman and similar “trade feeders.” 

No matter how sincere our effort, it will be 
impossible to put this new department across 
unless we receive your valuable co-operation. 
Send in your questions to the Question Box, 
which is open to all. If there is a correct an- 
swer to your question, you'll find it in an early 
issue. 

Constructive criticism is invited of the De- 
partment as a whole, or of any particular part 
of any article. What we need is discussion, 
your discussion. If you have a thought that 
has made money for you, let’s have it—yow’ll 
profit, if only in increased breadth of view- 
point. 

Let us have pictures of successful store and 
window displays—we will pay for them. Send 
us plans of floor and stock arrangements which 
you have found convenient and economical of 
space and time. 

If you have a Service Department lay its 
“works” open in sight of our readers—you will 
get it all back by receiving a knock-out idea 
for increased sales from some man who doesn’t 
know you, but is willing to exchange ideas 
through these columns. 

Get busy, get together, pull together. 

Then tell us all about your successes, prob- 
lems, and failures too. . 

Help us to succeed in this big project, and, 
believe me, we will help you. 


business; co-operation 








This paint department will be conducted with the co-operation 
of many of the leading paint men in the country. 
personal charge of Henry Ferris, Jr., whose many years of ex- 
perience with paint manufacturers fits him to steer any retailer 


onto the straight road to paint profits. 


It will be in 








By J. i. 
CALLAHAN 
Of Callahan & 


Douglas, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 




































T is not so long ago that when a hardware store 
in its advertising said ‘Hardware and Sporting 
Goods” that the public looked upon that dealer as 

one overstepping the line of good business judgment 
and would eventually see the error of his way. 

Conditions, however, have changed, and the pro 

yressive hardware store of to-day is one that has 
an up-to-date sporting goods department, and this 


department, if handled intelligently, is a money 
maker for the store. 
The various lines making up this department 


should consist of the very best qualities of merchan- 
dise on the market, goods that you can absolutely 
to quality the service that they 


yuarantee as and 


will rive. 
Tie Callahan & Dougla 


sporting 


Callahan Pushes Sporting 


se, (Goods A sporting goods department where the lines 


yoods department is right 









carried depend on low selling prices to carry it 
through will prove a failure. + 

The sporting goods line is so varied that the dealer 
has something in this that is seasonable and salable 
every month in the year. 

Our store carries a complete line of guns and 
ammunition, base ball and tennis goods, athletic 
and sportsmen’s clothing, sweaters, jerseys and ath- 


letic footwear, skates, sleds, skis, fishing tackle, 
flashlights, ete. 
The longest selling season is on fishing and 


tackle, and on this line we make a special effort in 
selling the customer the most dependable rod, reel, 
line and other requisites that he feels able to pay 
for, he will ultimately thank us for having impressed 


upon him the value of buying quality and long 
service goods. 
Another line that we give especial attention is 


men’s sweaters. We carry high grade goods only, 
goods that sell at top-notch prices. 

The sale on shot guns and rifles has been some- 
what slow the past season—being affected by sev- 
eral adverse conditions, our young men being’ over- 
abnormal high prices put on the goods by the 
manufacturers—and restrictions in the game laws, 
But we look for a large business in this line in the 
near future, because a million or more men have had 
in army life their first touch of outdoor life and 
they are going to keep it up in their spare time. 
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The Eight Hour 
Day 


By 
JAMES 

H. 
HERON 


I. 


at | HE. eight-hour day has come to stay, il 
“Be Dad! it has,”” says Pat. , 


“An I'm the man who says the plan os 1E man who Il skimp ‘sa dirty shrimp, 
“Is not so bad at that. © ‘Be Dad! he is,”’ says Pat. 

“For if you work an’ do not shirk, ‘An’ his own kind must change his mind, 
"Tis plenty long enough; An’ punish men like that. 

“But when the rest don't do their best, "So let us fight for what is right, 
“The day is long and tough.”’ ‘For Boss an’ working man, 


“Hip! Hip! Hurray! for this new day, 


The eight hour working plan.” 


I]. 


“FOR eight hours’ pay, I'll work 
each day, 
“Be Dad! I will,” says Pat. 

“Each minute, too, is what is due 
‘To make the eight hours fat. 
“So, Mike an’ Jim an’ Bill an’ Tim, 
“Come, pledge your efforts too, 
“Jump in an’ lead an’ set the speed, 


An’ make our service true.’ 






Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 
V'Il—Spending One Dollar to Make Two 


Do Old Carving Sets Go On the Table With New Dinner Sets? 
Not If the Merchant Is On His Toes! 


This is the sixth of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for traveling men, will be of 


interest to every member of the trade. They were written by the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing 
house to a corps of salesmen who in the last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are 
really short editorials which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. 
cation at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which trey will appear in succeeding issues through the year. 


eg is willing to do that, provided they can be assured of making the 
tw 


Oo. 
It’s not what you spend that matters. It’s what you save. 
It’s not the outgo. It’s the income that determines the size of your bank roll. 


What would be an extravagant outlay for one man would not be for another be- 
cause of the difference in their income. 


There is an old story that illustrates this point to perfection. 


A certain wholesale grocer had a lot of sugar at Atlanta that was to be brought 
to St. Paul by rail (these were the days of rebates). A freight solicitor called upon 
the wholesaler and solicited the routing of this sugar. 


“Well, what can you do for me?” said Mr. Wholesaler. 


” remarked the freight solicitor. “I can make you a rate of . 





“Let’s see, 
“To hell with the rate. What’s the rebate?” replied the grocer. 


It isn’t the amount of merchandise a dealer has on hand that determines his 
profits. It’s the amount he sells. 


This is illustrated by an experience our special cutlery salesman and the writer 
had this past week with the buyer of one of our largest stores. 


We were after this man for an order for a quantity of carving sets. 


NO, SIR! He would not buy. He had orders from the head of the house to cut 
out the buying. Their stock was twice as big as it ought to be, and he was going 
to sell what he had and then quit. 


Did he have any carvers? 

He did not, and he had no room to show them. 

Yes, he had lots of Haviland china—had just unpacked a shipment of $5,000. 
Did he expect to sell it? Sure, he did. 


Then I asked him to tell me if he could why I should buy Haviland china of him 
and then go to another store and buy carving sets to match. He could not. 


I asked him if he thought people who bought new sets of dishes would want to 
put on their table an old carving set? 


I asked him if he could not see that he injured his position as a merchant by not 
having a full line of carvers in stock. 





He admitted he could. 


The author has consented to their publi- 

















Records That Work for Merchants 


Simple Forms and How to Keep Them—They Tell You 


What You Ought to Know When You 
Ought to Know It 


Part III. 


AuTHOR’S NOTE.—This system of forms and records for hardware men is the result of re- 
cent study of hardware accounting in the stores of scores of retailers in the Middle West. It 


contains only the best ideas—‘best” in the opinion of retailers. 


I have endeavored to get and 


portray features which actual merchants are using and which other merchants have sought. 
My desire has been to compile a system of records which will work for the merchant and not 


enslave him. 


By WALTER ENGARD 


Use Sales Slips 


EFORE proceeding further with the system let 
us take up the matter of sales. I have had ex- 
cluded from this system any suggestion as to sales 
slips. Every merchant has his own ideas of the 
kind of sales slips he wants to use, and the kind is 
of little importance just so long as some kind of a 
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sales slip is used. A record should be made of every 
sale whether cash or charge, whether for ten cents 
or a hundred dollars. No matter what the sale is, a 
record should be made of it and for this purpose the 
sales slip should be used. 

This sales slip should provide for the entering 
of the name and address of the purchaser, the letter 
or number of the clerk making the sale, the date and 
space for entering the list of articles purchased to- 
gether with a column for entering the cost mark 
of the articles sold and the price received. It is 
very important that the clerk enter the cost mark 
as shown by the price ticket on the article, because 
with this system is provided a perpetual stock record 
and if this record is to be kept accurately we must 
have the cost of the goods sold. 

This system also provides for the keeping of a 
record of each clerk’s sales and to do this a record 
of each sale must be made. 

Sales slips should be turned into the office where 
there should be provided a file upon which can be 
placed the sales slips of each clerk separately. There 
should also be provided a piece of plain paper upon 
which the bookkeeper can enter the amount of each 
sale as it comes to her, according to the department 
and also whether cash or charge. 


DAILY RECORD OF CASH; ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AND EXPENSES 
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At the close of the day she will total the sales 
for each department and enter the amount of sales, 
both cash and charge, for each department upon 
the “Daily Record of Sales by Departments,” form 
No. 6. She will then take the cost of the articles as 
shown by the sales slips and total them and the 
total will be entered in the column headed “Cost of 
Sales.” 

She will also total each clerk’s sales and enter 
these figures upon form No. 7, which is an exact 
reproduction of form No. 6 with the exception that 
it reads “Daily Record of Sales by Clerks.” 

With these forms the merchant knows just what 
each department and each clerk is doing. He 
knows which department needs a little boosting, 
and whether each clerk is earning the salary paid 
him. 


A Perpetual Inventory 


— back to form No. 

Summary” sheet provides a perpetual stock 
record of the stock in each department. With this 
form the merchant knows the condition of the stock 
in every department. He may set a minimum and 
a maximum amount of stock he wishes to carry in 
each department and this record will show him when 
he should let up on buying and when he should 
stock up. At the close of each day the amount of 
the purchases at cost for each department as shown 
by the Purchasing Record, form No. 4, will be en- 
tered under the heading “Purchases Cost” and un- 
der the heading “Cost of Sales” will be entered the 
cost of the sales for each department as shown by 
the “Daily Record of Sales” form No. 6. By add- 
ing the cost of purchases to the balance of stock on 
hand for the preceeding day and deducting the cost 
of the sales for the day you have the balance stock 
on hand in each department. 

Form No. 8 of this system is known as the 
Record of Cash, Accounts Receivable and Expenses.” 
By the use of this form the merchant knows the 
amount of cash that should be on hand at the 
of the day, also the condition of his accounts re- 
ceivable. 


5, this “Daily Stock 


“Daily 
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In starting this form it is first necessary to take 
an inventory of cash on hand, also of all accounts 
receivable. These amounts should then be entered 
under their respective headings on the line marked 
“Inventory.” Under the heading “Cash Sales” will 
be entered the amount of cash sales made that day 
for the entire store. Under the heading ‘Received 
On Accounts” will be entered the total amount of 
all cash received on accounts receivable. The total 
of these two figures will then be entered under the 
heading “Total Cash Received.” The total amount 
of cash disbursements will be entered under that 
heading and the amount of the bank deposits under 
its heading as provided, and the total of the two 
figures will then be’ entered under the heading 
“Total Cash Out.” Adding the total cash received 
to the amount of cash balance for the preceeding 
day and deducting the total amount of cash out for 
the day gives you the balance cash on hand. 

Under the heading ::Accounts will 
be entered the total charge sales for the store that 
day and the total amount received on accounts re- 
ceivable that day. By adding the total amount of 
charge sales to the balance receivable for the pre- 
ceeding day and deducting the amount received on 
accounts you have the balance receivable at the close 
of the day. 

Under the heading “Accounts Receivable’ wiil 
all the expenses of the store. Here we have nine 
separate headings giving us an itemized statement 
of expenses. This form is self-explanatory. Just 
«a word, however, in regard to salaries. A great 
many business men do not charge the store with 
a definite salary for themselves. Every business 
man is entitled to a salary and he should set a defi- 
nite amount which he will take from the business 
each week as salary and this should be charged to 
the business as salary expense the same as the 
salaries paid to the clerks. Under the heading of 
Taxes, Insurance and Interest the merchant should 
charge the interest on his investment at a rate of 
interest which he would have to pay for borrowed 
capital. This should be charged the last of every 
month and taken out of the business. 


teceivable”’ 


Once a Month and Once a Day 


4 eo last and final form of this system is known 
as the “Monthly Sales and Recapitulation” 
sheet, form No. 9. This summarizes the progress 
of the business for the month. Showing the total 
sales for each department as well as for the entire 
store, also the cost of all goods sold as taken from 
the “Daily Sales Record” sheet, form No. 6. Sub- 
tracting the cost from the total sales you get the 





Hardware Age 


gross profit and then subtracting the expense yoy 
have the net profit for the month. At the bottom of 
the sheet space has been provided for keeping a 
memorandum of sales. 

At the close of each month this form is filled out 
by the bookkeeper and laid upon the chief execu- 
tive’s desk for his inspection. There’s no guess- 
work. The figures shown here are facts, based upon 
an accurate accounting. 

Last but not least comes the summarized “Daily 
Statement of Business.” This is the form that 
gives the executive the information which he should 
have each day so that he can exercise efficient con 
trol of his business. This form shows him every 
important fact and figure pertaining to his business 
in such a shape that he can gather all the facts he 
wants to know about the business in a few minutes 
each day. 

This form is self-explanatory. At the close of 
the business each day the bookkeeper will fill out 
one of these forms and lay it upon the proprietor’s 
desk for his inspection the following morning. 





Daily Statement of Business 


Date 19] 


COST 
TOTAL SALES OF SALES PURCHASES 
Dept. ‘A’ $ $ $ 
Dept. “B’ 


Dent. “Cc” . $ $ 
Dept. “D" $ $ $ 
Dept. “he” $ $ 

Total $ $ $ 


Total sales a yr.$ 


Total cost of sales a year 


CASH BALANCE SALES BY CLERKS 
Cash on Hand Yesterdays } (Clerk ‘*A’ $ 
Cash Sales Today (erk “B" 

Collections Today } Clerk “C 
Total Cash. } Clerk “D" 
Cash Paid Out Clerk ‘‘Is” 
Balance On Hand... $ Total ... $ 


DAILY INVENTORY 


Total Stock On Hand $ 


BANK BALANCE 


Balance Yesterday : 
ig Merchandise Pure 
Deposit Todas 
% = Stock Plus Pure 
Checks Today $ . 
me Sales at Cost 
Increase Today » 


Balance Stock On Hland.$ 
Decrease Today 


Balance Today Dept. A’, f 
Balance Year Ago Hept. “B” f 
Dept. “er ; 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE Dept ID" ¢ 
Accounts Yesterdays Dept. ‘‘B” 
seep tiene ons * PERCENTAGE MARK-ON 
Paid Todas ‘ ‘ 
Mi Credit Dept. “A” 
Total Credit $ Dept. “B' 
Increase Today g Dept. “C 
Decrease Today } Dept. “D 
Balance Payable Dept. “Is” 


Balance Year Ago Average for Store 


FINANCIAL STATIEMION' 


ACCOUNTS RECKIVABLE 
Cash On Hand 


Accounts Yesterday $ Bank Balance 
Che. Sales Today $ \ects. Receivable 
Collections $ Stock On Hand $ 
Mis, Credits $ Other Assets..... oS 
Total Credits $ Total Assets $ 
Increase Today \ccets. Payabl 
Decrease Today $ Other Liabilitie $ 
talance Receivable $ Total Liabilities 
Balance Year Ago $ Net Worth , ‘ 
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Hold Twenty-Third Annual Banquet 


‘THE twenty-third annual banquet of the Hardware 
l Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia was held on the evening of January 30 in the 
ball room of the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. After a 
dinner strongly reminiscent of pre-Hoover days, the 
important body of hardware men present were ad 
dressed by several men of national reputation. 

Robert J. Mahary, president of the Association, acted 
as toastmaster. Rev. Andrew Muth delivered the in 
vocation, after which Mr. Robert H. Treman, president 
of the National Hardware Association, was introduced. 

Mr. Treman spoke of the future and particularly of 
the banks’ possibility of loaning money on_ building 
projects. He said that this decision of the banks was 
somewhat unfortunate, as all other branches of tht 
Government were doing everything they could to em 
ploy labor, but that there were fundamental reasons back 
of this decision of the reserve banks, and that the prin 
cipal one was that the coming Liberty Loan threatened 
to demand currency which might be weakened by a 
large building program at this time. We cannot 
revert from a war basis to a peace basis in three or four 
months. It takes more time. The Federal Reserve 
banks were created just in the nick of time, and had it 
not been for these reserve banks the Allies would have 
not won the war. To give you an idea of what some 
of the reserve banks did. The banks of the country 
had borrowed from the New York Reserve Bank in 
May, 1917, $64,000,000; on June 19, three weeks later, 
the banks of the country had borrowed from this Re- 
serve bank $264,000,000. The reason was the first Lib 
erty Loan. At the close of the second Liberty Loan 
the banks had borrowed from the New York Reserve 
Bank $522,000,000; at the close of the third Liberty 
Loan $678,000,000, and in December various banks were 
owing this Federal institution $968,000,000. In 1916 
this bank had 304 applications for loans aggregating 
$22,000,000; in 1917 they had 2500 loans aggregating 
$64,000,000,000; in 1918 they had 15,000 loans amounting 
to over $25,000,000,000. This shows the increased reli 
ance of banks on the Federal Reserve system. The 
next Liberty Loan which will perhaps come in about 
three months, will probably amount to $5,000,000,000. 
It is not the time for a big building program until 
the Government needs are taken care of. If the banks 
loan huge sums of money to build buildings, and it 
will take vastly greater sums because buildings cost 
more now, they are apt to be in a position so that they 
cannot take their equitable assignment of Liberty Loan 


bonds. The banks should in the next three months be 
reducing their loans from the Federal Reserve. They 
should liquidate their credits to the Federal banks. 


There will be a gradual reduction in the unit cost of 
items and in wages paid to labor. There have been 
many advances in the wages paid to labor, but in 
many fields, particularly in clerical positions, wages 
have not been commensurate with the advances in the 
cost of living. We need to move slowly and sensibly 


in the next few months for the good of all the world. 
G. A. O'Reilly, of the Irving National Bank, New 


York City, then spoke on the world’s supply and market 
at the present time. Mr. O’Reilly believes that our 
vreatest opportunity is in supplying domestic demands 
and does not place great faith in the general belief 
that we are going to reap a harvest in selling mechan 
dise to the devastated countries of Europe. He painted 
a very strong picture of the needs of America at this 
time. 

tev. Isaac J. Lansing, of Ridgewood, N. J., was the 
next speaker. Dr. Lansing spoke plainly of the Bol- 
hevist movement. He said that on certain days in the 
Russian revolution more people were killed than came 
to their end in the entire French revolution, and pointed 
out the danger of the spread of this movement in the 
United States. 

Major W. A. Garrett was the next speaker. Major 
Garrett has been in France solving the transportation 
probiems for the United States Army. He brought out 
the fact that the English Army was supplied through 
favorable ports and had but a 50-mile railroad haul, 
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while the average haul for the United States troops was 
over 400 miles, yet at the close of the war they had 
materials averaging approximately 100 lbs. per man 
right where they were wanted. He said that he be 
lieved that the train dispatcher system used in the 
United States on our railroads would be adopted in 
Irance. 

There were enough souvenirs given away at this ban 
quet to tax the drayage facilities of every taxicab within 
reach of the Bellevue Stratford. 

There were many discouraging notes in the business 
wind, and they were well aired at this meeting, but in 
such a way that optimistic signs were shown in com 
parison, and the general consensus of opinion of the 
big manufacturers and wholesalers at the meetine wa 
that 1919 would be a mighty good business year for 
hardware people. 


Sargent Men Coming Back 


NUMBER of the men connected with Sargent & 
Co., New Haven, Conn., who have been in the 
national service, have returned to the pursuits of 


peace. Ziegler Sargent, who enlisted last October and 
was assigned to the officers’ training camp, Zachary 
Taylor, was discharged last month and has 
elected treasurer of the company. 

Murray Sargent, who has been Chief of the Hard 
ware and Hand Tools Section of the War Industries 
Board since July 1, resigned January 1, having fin 
ished his work in Washington. He has returned to the 
factory as manager of the production department 

W. C. Sullivan has recently been discharged from the 
camp where he has been in training, with a commissior 
as 2nd Lieutenant in the Reserve Corps. He has taken 
up the work on the territory he left when he entered 
the service and will cover Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala 
bama and Florida. 

Harold W. Ferry, who enlisted several months ago 
in the Tank Corps, has returned and has taken over the 
territory he formerly covered in New England and the 
Provinces 


been re 


Raybestos Employees Form Promotion 
Club 


N keeping with its former beneficial, sucial, indus 
trial and educational activities, the Raybestos Co.. 
Bridgeport, Conn., through its employees, have formed 
a new club, known as the Raybestos Promotion Club 
The aim of this club is to broaden the minds, cement 


freindship, and expand the earning capacity of each 
Raybestos employee. 

The following officers and committees have been 
elected: FF. Pike, president; G. Hudson, vice-president; 
J. E. MeKenna, secretary and treasurer. The com 
mittee on by-laws, Ef. Brobson, A. Brown, I*. Crook, F 


Pike and J. E. McKenna. Committee on arrangements, 
R. S. Foster, W. Craw and R. H. Davis. 

During the meeting several talks of interest were 
enjoyed. Robert Davis, salesman for the company, 
spoke very forcibly on salesmanship, and Mr. Ryan of 
the packing department addressed the body on the 
fundamentals of better business. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. Changes 


T a special meeting of the Board of Directors of 
A the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., hela at their offices 
in Jeannette January 27, Geo. W. Daum was, in recog 
nition of long and valuable services rendered the com 
pany, elected second vice-president in charge of pro 
duction. A. H. Price, who is also one of the veterans 
of the “V. C.” organization and has been right-hand 
man to the general manager in the handling of auto 
mobile tire sales, was also elected second vice-president 
in charge of sales development. 

James Q. Goudie, because of his 
as sales director in charge of the middle west district, 
and also because of the conspicuous and successful 
efforts rendered in connection with Governmental busi 
ness during the term of his sojourn in Washington as 
representative of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., was 
elected as general sales director, in charge of branch 
sales, with headquarters at Detroit. 


sful efforts 


succes 


Consolidation of Two Large Factories 
‘i ~ Hawthorne Mfg. Co., Ine., is the largest manu 


facturer in the country of bicycle and motorcycle 
lamps, spotlights and headlights, ete. Hamilton & De 
Loss, Inec., manufacture special sheet metal goods, and 
hollow ware and spoon blanks in both nickel and ster 
ling silver for the manufacturers of the above men 
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tioned articles. The two have been merged in a new 
company to be capitalized at $1,500,000 and to be known 
as the Hawthorne Company. The new company will 
occupy the recently completed plant of Hamilton & 
De Loss, Inc., which comprises about seven acres of 
ground, with buildings thereon, located in Fairfield, 
Conn., on Grassmere Avenue, adjoining the Bridgeport 
Housing Company development. ‘The buildings are new, 
being of steel and concrete construction and fireproof. 
By consolidation of the two concerns, their manu- 
facturing facilities will be greatly increased. All the 
machinery, tools, etc., of the Hawthorne Mfg. Co., Inc., 
will be moved to the plant of Hamilton & De Loss, 
Inc., and by this combination of greatly increased 
facilities the new company will be in a position to en- 
large their output of lamps and lighting devices con- 
siderably, and also to manufacture any articles in sheet 
metal. The directors of the new company will be: 
Edgar W. Bassick, of the Bassick Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Ellsworth A. Hawthorne, of The Hawthorne 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; H. H. De Loss, of 
Handy & Harmon, Bridgeport, Conn.; H. H. Hamilton, 
of Hamilton & De Loss Inc.; W. F. Burns, of the Bas- 
sick Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Parker D. Handy, of 
Handy & Harmon, New York City; Wm. B. Sewell, 
New York City; Bernard Guggenheim, New York City. 
The officers of the new company will be: E. W. 
Bassick, chairman of the board; president, H. H. De 
Loss; vice-presidents, H. H. Hamilton and E. A. Haw- 
thorne; treasurer, H. H. De Loss; assistant treasurer, 
Arthur D. Sullivan; secretary, E. Horace Hawthorne. 


For Elimination of Styles 
G ECRETARY F. D. MITCHELL, of the American 


Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, writes under 
date of January 27: 

“At a special meeting of the executive committee of 
this association, the following recommendation was pre- 
sented by the executive committee of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association: 

“The executive committee of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, in meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, January 22, 1919, unanimously rec- 
ommend to the executive committee of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, now in session, 
that they, without delay, take steps to carry out the 
policy inaugurated by the Conservation Division of 
the War Industries Board to eliminate all non-essential 
styles, sizes and finishes pertaining to the hardware in- 
dustries. We believe that this is of vital importance 
to the jobber, manufacturer and retailer. 

“The foregoing received the unanimous approval of 
our executive committee, and it was agreed not only to 
place this recommendation before our membership, but 
also to carry it into effect at as early a date as possible 
by calling together each industry through our Indus- 
trial Cooperation Service for the purpose of setting 
down a tentative list of styles, sizes and finishes which 
it is thought desirable to eliminate. 

“Each list to be submitted to the secretaries of the 
jobbers’ associations and large non-member jobbers, and 
when all criticisms are in, the revised list to be in effect 
for such period as may be determined by each industry.” 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register 


fie S. E. Hendricks Co., Inc., 2 West 13th Street, 
New York, has recently issued the twenty-seventh 
innual edition (1918-19) of Hendricks’ Commercial 
tegister of the United States for buyers and sellers, 
with which has been incorporated a similar well known 
directory relating to merchandise, entitled “The Assist- 


ant Buyer.” This trade directory of over 2500 pages, 
each 9% by 7% in., containing 624 columns of index 
with voluminous cross headings, covers a wide range 


of manufactured articles, but is especially serviceable 
for interests touching the electrical, engineering, hard- 
ware, iron, mechanical, mill, mining, quarrying, chemi 
eal, railroad, steel, architectural, contracting and allied 


industries. The book, annually revised is a compen 
dium of producers, manufacturers, dealers and con 
sumers identified with the above mentioned industrie 
and innumerable others of interest to buyers and sellers. 
Products are listed from the raw material to the fin 
ished articles, with the concerns handling them from 


the producer to the consumer. 


National Pressed Steel Sales Offices 

HE National Pressed Steel Co., Massillon, O., has 

recently established two district sales offices as fol- 
lows: District Sales Office at Cleveland, Ohio, 712 
Hickox Bldg., W. B. Hickox, district manager. Dis- 
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trict Sales Office at Chicago, IIl., 1944 Conway Bldg 
Edwin G. Fisher district manager. 

Both Mr. Hickox and Mr. Fisher, as well as Harry G, 
Masten, who has been appointed assistant district man. 
ager at Chicago, are well known in the steel trade jp 
their respective territories. 

The company has added to its sales force at genera] 
offices, Massillon, Ohio, J. P. Doane, who has been en. 
gaged in the steel trade for the past nineteen years, 
Mr. Doane was formerly sales agent, rolling mill de. 
partment, at the Detroit works of Railway Steel-Spring 
Co. of New York. Later he was Chicago branch man. 
ager of Detroit Steel Products Co., and more recently 
manager building materials division at the Chicago 
branch of the Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. His 
new duties will be as assistant to Robert W. Van Horn, 
sales manager. 


Boston Paint Men to Play 


cy Friday, February 7, the members of the Boston 
Paint & Oil Golf Club are going to play the “19th 
= at the Boston Athletic Association headquarters, 

t 

3 P. M.—The members of the club enter the B. A. A. 
Hector will be there to greet them. There’s a reason 
for Hector being there. 

3.30 P. M.—Several joys, with John Pushee at South- 
ern Pines having nothing on the club members, who are 
requested to shine up their drivers, mashies and putters. 
And if the members of the club have forgotten how to 
use them, Clarence will be there to help. 

6 P. M.—“Joe” will tell his dog story. 

6.30 P. M.—Grand march, which will be led by Solon, 
who knows how to play golf, even if Big Bill did win 
the cup. 

6.35 P. M.—Banquet—sky the limit, with no restric- 
tions and no Hooverizing. Just one thought: eat—and 
be merry. For to-morrow the members of the club 
work. 

There will be baths to the right of the club mem- 
bers, beds to left of the club members, and a shower 
and a shampoo in front of the members, and unques- 
tionably one of the best times back of every member 
of the organization— 
and on rolled the golf ball. 





Agrees with Sholto Daw 


Editor of HARDWARE AGE: 

JUST wish to say that the article in HARDWARE 

AGE, issue of January 9, “Trade Acceptances and 
the Retail Trade,” by Sholto Daw, is one of the most 
timely and best articles I have had the pleasure of 
reading. 

I have given quite a little attention to this matter, 

and I cannot see wherein the retailer is helped at all, 
but I can see where he can be very easily crippled by 
its use. A man in business is supposed to be educated 
enough to do business in a business-like way, but when 
you go to the ultimate consumer you have hit another 
proposition. In actual experience I find that it will do 
more to antagonize a good customer than most any- 
thing else. 
' By all that is right a man should have enough funds 
in his business to run it on, and not do business on the 
jobber’s or manufacturer’s money, and if there is not 
enough money to run a credit business on, then he 
should adopt a strictly cash business, for there is no 
satisfactory middle ground. 

I have had four years’ experience as credit man for 
one of the largest manufacturers selling to jobbers and 
retailers, and ten years with the present firm, selling 
to retailers and to consumers. And I feel that I am in 
position to see both sides of the matter, but all that I 
can see for the man who sells goods on a credit basis 
and who buys goods on a trade acceptance is trouble 
ahead. Yours very truly, 

W. C. HArpIson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blalock-Allen Hardware Co., 
: Wadesboro, N. C 


New Boston Sales Company 
NEW sales company, the C. S. Angell Sales Co., 


recently has been organized, with offices at 146 
Summer Street, Boston. C. S. Angell is well known in 
the trade, especially throughout New England, having 
heen connected with the wholesale hardware business 
during the past 34 years or so, The company will repre 
sent several well-known hardware manufacturers, will 
conduct an up-to-date selling agency, and will thor- 
oughly cover the New England jobbing and large retai! 
trade. 
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Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Acme Steel Spring Co., 2337 Keystone Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, is having plans prepared for extensions 
and improvements in its six-story plant at 865-69 North 
Sangamon Street. 

The Star Heel Plate Co., Louis Sacks, Ine., 357-391 
Wilson Avenue., Newark, N. J., have just moved into 
their new office building and have also increased their 
facilities. 

The management of the Stanley Insulating Com- 
pany, of Great Barrington, Mass., is understood to be 
working on the solution of a pint thermos bottle, which 
it hopes to put on the market at an early date. 

At the annual meeting of the Atlantic Works, East 
Boston, Mass., Thomas Cunningham was elected a 
director. Mr. Cunningham formerly was the owner of 
the Cunningham Iron Company of South Boston and 
retired from business some eight years ago. 

The executives of the Edgar T. Ward & Sons corpora- 
tion, steel merchants at 50 Farnsworth Street, Boston, 
last week held a meeting and dinner at Young’s Hotel, 
at which the result of the annual election was an- 
nounced Edgar T. Ward is president; J. S. Winn and 
Leslie Edgecomb, vice-presidents; John Ward, treas- 
urer; E. P. Hollis, assistant treasurer; and H. W. 
Lockwood, secretary. 

The Hamilton Metal Products Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capital stock by 
Louis Piker and others. The new company has absorbed 
the Hamilton Sheet Metal Co. and the Schlichter Mfg. 
Co. The firm is to be engaged in the manufacture of 
metal products in connection with the making of the 
Climax food grater, a hardware article, It is already 
doing an extensive export business. 

The Ohio Stove Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, held its annual 
meeting January 15, and re-elected the following di- 
rectors: Mrs. Geo. M. Appel, S. Labold, Jas. D. Bryan, 
H. D. Bertram and Robert G. Bryan, The directors 
organized by re-electing Robert G. Bryan president and 
treasurer, and Henry F. Bertram, vice-president and 
secretary. The stockholders reported a fairly good busi- 
ness in 1918 in spite of the many difficulties imposed 
on account of the war. 

The Martin Steel Products Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has 
been incorporated to take over the partnership of C. E. 
Martin & Brothers, and the National Steel Products 
Co., the latter being a jobbinig concern of that city. 
The company is engaged in the manufacture of gal 
vanized steel articles, such as steel garages, culverts, 
etc., and will increase the capacity of its plant at an 
early date. 

Corporal Jos, Biever has returned to the J. E. Gilson 
Co. at Port Washington, Wis., on furlough, and is ex 
pectings his discharge from Marine Corps service. Mr. 
Biever has resumed his duties in the sales and execu 
tive end of the growing Port Washington concern. 


United States Chain & Forging Co. 
"THE United States Chain & Forging Co., Pittsburgh, 

has been organized and granted a charter under 
the laws of Delaware, with a capital of $8,000,000, of 
which $3,500,000 is preferred stock and $4,500,000 com- 
mon stock. The new organization is a consolidation of a 
number ef chain manufacturers consisting of James Me 
Kay Co., Pittsburgh, Hayden-Corbett Co., with chain 
plants at Columbus, Ohio and Huntington, W. Va., S. G. 
Taylor Chain Co., Chicago, and the National Chain Co., 
Marietta, Ohio. Thus far officials of the new company 
have been elected as follows: J. T. Corbett, chairman of 
the board of directors; Robert J. McKay, president; C. 
M. Power, vice-president and sales manager; Frank A. 
ond, secretary and general manager, and T. J. MeKay, 
treasurer. The company is very large manufacturer 
of chain and forgings, and in addition is making plan: 
for the building of a large electric welding plant, which 
will likely be erected in the Pittsburgh district, but the 
exact location has not yet been decided. 


Obituary 
ILLIAM BARTLETT LAMBERT died at his home 


in Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 26, after two years of 


vradually failing health. Mr. Lambert, after praduat 
ine at Harvard in 1867, became identified with the 
glass industry by joining the forees of Tuttle, Gaflield 
& Company. Two years later he and two brothers took 
over the business, which was established under the firm 
name of Lambert Brothers, which later was merged 
with two other firms as the Boston Plate & Window 
Glass Company, of which Mr. Lambert was president 
until he retired from business in 1918 





Wallace H. Rowe 


ALLACE H. ROWE, president of the Pittsburgh 

Steel Co., died at his home in Shady Side, in that 
city, on Saturday morning, Feb. 1, after an illness of 
about 18 months. Mr. 
Rowe was born in St. 
Louis on Feb. 15, 1861, and 
was educated in the pri- 
vate schools and colleges 
in Missouri. After leav- 
ing school he worked for 
a short time in the private 
banking offices of his 
father. In 1883 he went 
from Hannibal to St. 
Louis, entering the employ 
of the firm of J. W. Gates 
& Co., wire manufactur- 
ers, as a clerk. He re- 
mained there until the 
above firm merged with 
the St. Louis Wire Mill 
Co. in 1885, of which John 
W. Gates and William 
Edenborn were the heads, 
and remained active in 
that company until 1886, 
when he removed to Pitts- 
burgh to take the position 
of treasurer and general 
manager of the Braddock Wire Co. The Braddock 
Wire Co. was merged later with several wire com- 
panies into the Consolidated Steel & Wire Co. of 
Illinois, with general offices in Chicago, Mr. Rowe 
remaining in Pittsburgh as manager of all the Penn- 
sylvania plants of the company. 

In 1898, the Consolidated Steel & Wire Co, was 
merged into a new company called the American 
Steel & Wire Co. of Illinois, Mr. Rowe remaining in 
Pittsburgh acting in the same capacity in this com 
pany as with the old Consolidated Co., the business 
of the company having increased to such an extent 
that coal, coke and blast furnace properties were added 
to the business of the larger company. This position 
was retained until after the absorption of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. by the United States Steel Corpora 
tion early in 1901. 

On May 25, 1901, Mr. Rowe sold his interest in the 
corporation, resigned his several positions and then 
organized and started the building of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. plant at Monessen, Pa. With this company 
was merged the business and plant of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Hoop Co., with works at Glassport, Pa., in which 
Mr. Rowe was largely interested, and one of the 
original incorporators. 

Mr. Rowe was also a large stockholder and director 
in the Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., with works at 
Monessen, Pa., also president of the Monessen Coal & 
Coke Co. and the Pittsburgh, Steel Ore Co.; vice 
president of the Pittsburgh Ice Co. and a director of 
the following institutions: Duquesne National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Home Life Insurance Company of New 
York; Newsboys’ Home, Pittsburgh; Children’s Hos 
pital, Pittsburgh; and Western Pennsylvania Institu 
tion for the Blind. He was a member of the Duquesne, 
Union, University, Pittsburgh, Golf, Oakmont Country 
and Allegheny Country Clubs, Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association and Pittsburgh Field Club. Hi ummer 
home was in Coburg, Ontario, Canada, and he was 





























W. H. Rowe 


also vice-president and director of the local golf club 
Mr. Rowe took an active interest in philanthropic 


educational and religious movement He was a diree 
tor nd trustee of the Shady Side \c idemy, and before 
his illness had been interested in plans looking for the 
enlargement and better equipment of that institution 
lle wa an intense nal rdent patriot, and wa con 
tantly thinking and planning for the Americanization 
of all workmen connected with his company Ile was 
the first of modern busing men to lvocate tempe 
ince policies in connection with his plants, and |] ip 
port of every forward ethical movement was always 
assured, 

Mr. Rowe was married in 1893 to M Sallie Huston 
daughter of the late Henry C nd Sarah Huston of 
Connellsville, Pa Their children re Sara Margaret 
Powe, Dorothy Huston Rowe, Wallace H. Rowe, J1 
Mary Louise Rowe and Eleanor Huston Rowe At the 
time of his death h on Wallace H. Rowe, Jr... wa 


ittending St. John’s Military School at Manlius, N. Y., 
and Miss Mary Louise Rowe was a student of Miss 
Spence’s School, New York City 

Mr. Rowe is survived by his widow, four daughters 
ind one son, also by one brother and two sisters 
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Get Out Into the 
Country If You 
Want to Discover 
America Today and 
Real Optimism 


By Roy F. SOULE 


MONTH ago I had the blues. I had worked 
A myself into a condition where I was gaging 

the future by prices of commodities in the 
hardware field, and every declining price seemed 
to emphasize my position and deepen the gloom 
into which I was rushing. This condition is apt 
to affect every man who sits at his desk during 
these reconstruction days. 

To get a proper vision, to put vourself right, 
to know what is going on and to get a breath of 
optimism, you want to get out into the country. 
| realized that I must get a change of view or 
begin to hate myself, so I bought a ticket West. 

On this trip I have seen a hundred things that 
would tend to deepen my depression and to fur 
ther envelop me in a shroud of despondency, but 
these things are completely swept away by other 
things. 

I reached Chicago early in the month of Janu 
ary. There I found a considerable surplus of 
woman labor and a small surplus of man labor. 
I found merchandise moving slowly in retail 
stores and a like condition prevailed in whole 
institutions, but the manufacturers were 
doing a fair business. True, their business was 
not for large orders, but for many small orders, 
and conditions were improving. 

I left Chicago and started for Spokane, Wash! 
ington. One morning while riding through the 
Dakotas [ made the acquaintance of a small town 
banker boarded the train I was on. 
That banker was radiant, and you know it is not 
the habit of bankers to radiate good cheer when 
even the footprints or the shadows of pessimism 


sale 


wno same 


are about. 

This man’s bank was in a small town. He is 
in the great wheat belt. The farmers of his 
community have planted an enormous crop of. 
wheat and are preparing to plant another great 
crop. The price is guaranteed, and this man can 
see for his community nothing but a most pros 
perous and successful business year. 


Among Hardware Men of Northwest 


- Geerneeebdbeenad at Spokane the day the big Pacific 


Northwest Retail Hardware Association con 
vened. The merchants out there are buying 
slowly but surely. There is plenty of labor 


trouble in the air. Many of the mines are clos 


ing down and many of the lumber activities 
stilled, but the agricultural districts, which pre 
dominate, have strong convictions, and the small 
town merchant does not worry one bit about the 


are 
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future. He may be slow in his purchases; he 
may buy carefully and cautiously because he an- 
ticipates price declines, but he has absolutely no 
doubt as to the returns for 1919 business. 

We are hearing a lot about the labor troubles 
of the West. The day I was in Spokane five 
hundred workmen met in a hall in that city and 
did about everything but trample on the Ameri 
can flag. The same day over in Seattle the po- 
lice used their clubs on a bunch of people who 
were listening to soap-box orators down around 
the totem pole. The same day in Portland, Ore- 
von, the state militia was called out to guard the 
armory. 

If we would believe the stories we see in the 
newspapers we would think that riot and revolu 
tion was tramping the streets of our Western 
cities and that the Bolsheviki had arrived with 
a red flag and a blood red mind to spread desola- 
tion over our country. Now get this—one of the 
causes of the labor trouble news we read in the 
papers is the refinement of labor. The manufac- 
turers of the West and the manufacturers of the 
Kast and the manufacturers of the South are 
now in a position where they do not have to stand 
for the fellow who hires out to work eight hours, 
who loafs away about six hours a day and calls 
ita shift. That fellow’s day has come, and he is 
heing replaced by efficient men who have been 
released from war work or who have come back 
from the Army. The fellow who used to work 
on Sundays for overtime and then lay off on 
Monday or Tuesday is also getting the axe. He 
is being replaced by an honest workman. 

Profiteers in labor circles have excelled those 
in manufacturing circles, and the profiteer is 
being made to walk the gang-plank. These 
profiteers of labor are walking the streets of our 
cities seeking jobs, and when an I. W. W. or a 
Bolsheviki or a profiteer laborer is on the street 
you hear a lot from him. A hundred disgruntled 
men of this class will make more noise and get 
more publicity and create more excitement than 
will a thousand honest workmen who may be out 
of work. Keep that in mind whenever you read 
of great labor troubles. Such slackers are meat 
for the soap-box orator. 


On to Seattle 


WENT on out to Seattle and looked around, 

and I found this condition prevailed. Some 
honest workmen are without work, it is true, but 
just about every labor disturber in the country 
is out, and he ought to be out, not only out of a 
job, but out of the United States. 

In the Spokane convention I met a merchant 
from a small town who is planning constructive 
things for his community. He is in a farming 
town and they depend on floating labor to harvest 
their crops every year. This town has just or 
ganized a building and loan proposition that is 
entirely different from the average building and 
loan. They are planning to build houses for 
working people and for working people only 
They are building houses that cost from $1,000 
to $1,500 each, little houses for laborers. They 
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are making it very easy for a laboring man to 
secure the necessary credit to build one of these 


homes. Sixty per cent of their labor was float- 
ing labor. They are going to change this thing 
about by building homes for deserving workmen, 
so that in the future they will have sixty per cent 
home labor and only forty per cent floating labor. 
The county in which this town is located has 
bonded itself to the very limit to build roads this 
year, and the merchants all over the country 
are going in wholeheartedly on this roadbuilding 
proposition. They are not asleep to the fact that 
the next six months are filled with a certain kind 
of danger, but, with courage and initiative, they 
are going out to meet the issue as true Ameri- 


cans. 
Through all our great wheat country, I made 
inquiries regarding the crop for the coming 


year. Merchant after merchant in small towns 
told me that the farmers about their towns were 
going into the very limit on wheat. I stopped in 
a small southern Idaho town and went out into 
the country ten miles. There I visited seven 
farmers. They were small farmers, cultivating 
from 80 to 240 acres apiece. Every single one 
of these farmers is going to plant this year, or 
has already planted from 25 to more 
wheat than they ever planted before, and the 
Government guaranteed price of wheat it $2.26 
a bushel. These towns are not worrying one bit 
about a commercial collapse in the United States, 
and the merchants in these towns are optimistic 
to the limit. 


100 acres 


Back Through the Belt of Optimism 

BE apna I dropped down to Salt Lake, and if 

there is any pessimism in the great Mormon 
town it is as quiet as plural marriages. 

Then I came over to Denver. I haven't 
in Denver for six vears, and the Denver of to 
day makes the Denver of that time look like a 
little mining camp. The valleys that feed into 
this great mountain city have developed beyond 
my powers to describe. The state has gone dry 
in more than one way. I don’t know if the cut- 
ting out of Red Eve had much to do with the fact 
that they can do dry farming, but they are doing 
a lot of it, and it is pour’ng wealth and pur 
chasing power into this metropolis of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Then I came back to Chicago, found that the 
labor situation in the big Mississippi City had 
become somewhat greater and the people are 
worried. Any Chicago business man can get rid 
of his worry by a night’s ride out into the coun- 
try. Any Chicago manufacturer can recharge 
his store of courage by a trip out into western 
Illinois or southern Minnesota or the Dakotas. 

I did find, however, in Chicago, that some of 
the manufacturers are regaining their equilib- 
rium. The orders from the farming communi 
ties of the United States are beginning to come 
in. Some of the wholesalers who were doubtful 
about purchasing their needs for the coming 
vear have placed small orders, and these have 
one out to the trade so rapidly that they are 
coming in with larger orders. The business of 
one of the biggest manufacturers in the Chicago 
District is a way above normal for January. 

From Chicago I went over to St. Joseph, Michi 
gan. It’s a hard town to get into and a harder 
town to get out of. That applies to the traveling 
man or the fellow looking for a home. The land 
around St. Joseph sells for $1,000 an acre. They 
go in for fruit up there, and if ever a farming 


been 








community radiated prosperity, those farms of 
Michigan do right at this time. They don’t 
know what a panic is up there. Nineteen hun 
dred and seven didn’t bother them a bit, and 1919 
is looked upon by the merchants and farmers of 
Michigan as a year in which there is an oppor 
tunity to do an abnormal business. From St. 
Joseph | went down to Dayton, Ohio, to attend 
the Sales Convention of the National Cash Regis 
ter Company. 

The meeting of that crowd of salesmen is like 
being-a huge sponge that sucks from you every 
ounce of pessimism, that erases every trace of 
the blues, that puts into 
yourself, a confidence in the nation, and an as 


you a confidence in 
surance that brings right home every man’s re 
sponsibility. 
Dayton Optimistic 

Slee National Cash Register salesmen are care 

ful students of conditions. Every salesman 
The National Cash Regis 
ter Company spends more money training thei: 
men than does any selling organization in the 
United States, and the opinion of these men i 
worth a lot. Every single man I saw at the Cash 


is a trained salesman. 


Register Convention was thoroughly convinced 
that his business for 1919 was going to be a 
record-breaker. The business these boys turned 
in for the month of January raised merry and 


particular cain with all records. I stayed at their 
convention two days, and for forty-eight hours 
was bombarded with optimism. 

The National Cash Register 
have a prepared program to put 
selling force; they did not have a carefully laid 
plan to inject enthusiasm and confidence into 
their sales force, but men from every state in the 


Company did not 
pep into their 


union came in there to tell the story of condi 
tions as they found them and to go on a record 
with statements that in their territories the 


quota set for them by the company for the com 
ing year was going to prove just a starting point 
Then I came back East, and I find that some of 
these things I have been seeing, some of these 
things I have been feeling, some of this optimism 
that has been imparted by American farmers, 
by small town merchants, by jobbers’ 
and by the National Cash RegiSter Company, has 
already reached the Hast and that business is not 
quivering from the expectancy of a but is 
preparing to go forward courageously and con 
fidently to the business harvest that is coming 
just as surely as can be. ; 

It’s a great thing to leave your desk to go back 
into America and to be the 
country on the face of the earth. 

Now just one thing more. The local jobbers 
in the United States buying coura 
geously than the per 
centage basis the local jobber is anticipating his 
needs to a greater degree than are the national 
iobbers, and the local jobber in every 


salesmen 


blow 


resold on greatest 


are more 


national jobbers. On a 


instance 
is making his purchases with an absolute knowl 
edge that his certain district of the United States 
Hardware for the 
sold to 


is going to be prosperous. 


coming season’s needs is already being 
the consumers, and this demand is going to in 
crease rapidly as the weeks go by 

A merchant 
goods on his shelves, and a factory cannot op 
erate without There is going to be an 
enormous demand for merchandise in the United 
States this vear, and he who best serves at this 


cannot sell goods unless he has 


orders. 


time is a buyer and a booster. 
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AGE, 
York, February 3, 1919 
| ig ey at present is moving along on conservative 
lines with both producers and distributors seeking 
to readjust themselves to peace conditions. It is in- 
evitable that there should be a period of uncertainty 
and hesitation following the greatest social and eco- 
nomic upheaval world-wide of all time, but business 
men will undoubtedly exercise the same qualities of 
good sense and capability that served so successfully 
during war days. 7 

What is most needed now is a partial slackening of 
purse strings by the nation at large, in the way of 
purchasing by consumers of long-needed articles of 
every-day needs to better tide over the next few months 
of preliminary reconstruction. 

It would be unwise to indulge in extravagances or 
make useless expenditures, but it will help vastly to 
let out a link or so on buying of the various articles 
required constantly in all sorts of commodities. 

Government officials and publicists have long been 
urging economies in food, clothing, fuel, gasoline, con- 
struction work and innumerable other things where 
Savings were possible, so that America could better 
finance the war and assist in sustaining our Allies. 
The mere signing of an armistice and the cessation 
of hostilities does not automatically stop expenditures 
for army, navy and war workers everywhere. All sen- 
sible persons realizing the situation know we soon must 
take another five or six billion dollar loan of victory 
bonds. Nevertheless, to avoid the paralysis that may 
ensue, pending the negotiations and decisions regarding 
peace terms, there may well be a reasonable amount 
of greater freedom in purchases to ease up the accu- 
mulation of heavy stocks some of which are not moving. 

One great obstacle in the flow of raw and semi- 
finished materials is the existing embargo on exports, 
especially to Europe. For example, middle Europe and 
the northern neutrals are starved for copper, to mention 
one item, but until the Entente Allies lift the embargo, 
merchandise is piling up for want of customers, yet 
an abundance of them are anxious to get it. 

To illustrate, mentioning but one item, there is a 
billion pounds of raw copper in one section of the 
U. S. A. on which there is a Government fixed price 
of 26c. per pound, but it is offered at approximately 
nearly a third less. To shut down means throwing out 
of employment say 125,000 employees in midwinter, and 
the idle mind is the devil’s workshop; otherwise fair 
gain for the Bolshevist I. W. W. or anarchist agitators. 
On the other hand, when people are employed they are 
quite generally contented and this principle applies 
throughout the whole fabric. 

Therefore during the inevitable slack period of recon- 
struction and the necessary settlement of great state 
problems wisely, which necessarily takes time, it is 
wiser to follow a middle of the road policy and buy 
sanely and conservatively such things as have long been 
needed but patriotically deferred to more energetically 
prosecute the war and better serve the interests of the 
nation and mankind generally. This will enable busi- 
ness men to get their bearings and have a chance to 
liquidate generally rather than under forced 
draft. In the long run this policy will help all con 
cerned in arriving at a more profitable solution of trade 
problems than more violent procedure involving heavy 
sacrifices which a reasonable practice would avoid. 

Crank Release.—The Bear Manufacturing Company, 
Rock Island, Il]., quotes its Sandbo Ball Bearing Crank 
Release at $5 each, less 25 per cent discount in less 


stocks 


than dozen lots and 30 per cent discount for one dozen 
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or more with a concession from these figures to job 
bers. 

Files and File Handles.—The Grover File Company, 
Nashua, N. H., quotes files branded J. B. G. at 50 per 
cent discount and file handles at list net. 

Las-Stik Rubber Back Tube Patch.—The Las-Stik 
Patch Mfg. Company, Second and Market Streets, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, quotes the Las-Stik Rubber Back Tube Patch 
as follows, namely: the $1.50 size at 90c. each; the 
$1 size at 60c. each,.and the 50c. size at 35c. each, or 
$3.90 per dozen. 

Linseed Oil.—Trade is still extremely dull. The 
Northwestern seed markets have been fluctuating widely 
and with something of a downward trend, but little seed 
has been offered for sale. we are told. The only notable 
change in the situation of mentionable interest relates 
to the crushing industry. Practically all crushers have 
reverted to the old terms concerning linseed oil trans- 
actions, namely, 30 days net or 1 per cent for payments 
in 10 days from date of shipment. For a time it had 
been changed to 1c. per gal., but there was so much 
objection to that method that crushers went back to the 
old schedule. 

Linseed oil, raw, in five 
than 5 bbl. $1.49 per gal. 

Wire Nails.—Demand continues light, although this 
is the dull period of the year anyhow. Nails are com- 
ing in from the mills with more freedom than for some 
time and it is easier securing supplies, although stocks 
at present are somewhat broken. Nevertheless, jobbers 
are gradually catching up in their assortments. Dur- 
ing the coming three or four weeks there ought to be 
available for distribution a better general assortment 
than for some time. Jobbers are looking forward to 
rather good spring business when a start is made. but 
the tendency now among consumers is to hold off as 
long as possible, hoping for more or less of a decline 
in price. 

Wire nails, 
$4.85 base per 

Cut Nails.—Cut nail stocks are in broken condition, 
with no present prospect of material betterment. The 
difficulty is with the labor phase of it, with the very 
few makers of cut nails firmly convinced that that 
element of it has reached the peak and that no further 
concessions should be made. 
in stock, are $6.65 and delivered by the jobber 
territories $6.75 per keg. 


less 


or more bbl, is $1.48 and 
Carloads are $1.45 per gal. 


in stock, are $4.75 and carted by the jobber 


keg 


iils, 
carting 


Cut n 
within 

Naval Stores.—There is a prevailing general slack 
ness and quite common nominal market in southern 
primary territory with some revision downward. On 
one day recently there were no sales whatever in pri 
mary quarters. There was a bit more favorable situa 
tion the same day in a Southern port, with a gain in 
shipments, the highest since the new year, with negli 
gible shipments at Savannah during the same time. 

Spirits of turpentine, in yard, range at 74 and Tbe. per gal 

Rosins, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. per bbl, common 
to good strained, is $14.00 to $14.10, and D grade, $14.10 t 
$14.15 bbl 

Rope.—We are advised that virtually most or all of 
the spot manila hemp in the U. S. A., of which it is 
known there is a considerable quantity, has been with 
drawn from the market, unquestionably with the intent 
of obtaining higher than prevailing prices. In_ thé 
meantime, manila fiber prices are stronger, with a few 
scattered quotations at higher levels than a few weeks 
ago. It is also said that manufacturers may have to 
pay more for hemp stock during the next two month 
than at prices current now. There may be more or les 
question as to whether or not the proposed scheme of 
valorizing raw hemp will succeed, but that is for tim: 


base 


per 
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to demonstrate. In view of late hemp prices: manufac- 
tured. rope seems destined to fetch increased prices in 


the not distant future. 

Rope prices are unchanged from former quotations 
Manila rope, first grade, is now 22c.; second grade 2l1c., and 
third grade, 19c. per Ib. Sisal rope, first quality, is 2le., and 
second quality is 18¢c. per lb. No. 1 lath yarn, pure sisal, is 
22¢., and No. 2, 18c. base per lb. Fodder yarn is 17'%c. base 
per Ib 


Sanitary Cloth Window Ventilators.—The Continental 
Company, Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich., has re- 
cently added a new size of the Sanitary Cloth Window 
Ventilators, described as follows: Continental No. 92, 
9 in. high» adjustable 15 in. to 23 in. wide, at $4 per 
doz. net. 

Vise Stand and Pipe Bender.—H. P. Martin & Sons, 
Owensboro, Ky., quote the Martin Portable Vise Stand 
and Pipe Bender as follows: Complete, each, $17; 
without legs but with vise, $15.50; without vise but 
with legs, $13, and without either vise or legs, $11.50 
each 
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OFFICE 
Chicago, January 
rMHE volume of business being done by the jobbers 
shows an increase over the corresponding month of 
last year. While it is true that very few large orders 
for future delivery are being booked, the aggregate 
small orders for immediate shipment make a very satis- 
factory showing. Stocks of the retailers are compara- 
tively low and they are depending more than ever on 
the jobbers’ stocks. Manufacturers, however, state that 
business at this period is slow, and that the jobbers 
evidently are looking for lower prices. However, there 
can be very little reduction from present prices unless 
raw material, labor and increased freight rates show 
a substantial decline. 

There is very little activity in the building lines, and 
even plans for public improvements are slow in going 
ahead. Prices on builder’s hardware are weak and sev- 
eral of the large manufacturers have already made a 
decline of 10 per cent. This is especially true of firms 
manufacturing sash locks and sash lifts. 

The demobilization of the reserve army is being ac- 
complished quicker than expected and soldiers are re- 
turning to civil life faster than jobs are ready for them 
The result is that labor is not fully employed. 

Lawn mower manufacturers have advised the jobbers 
that there will be no lower prices on lawn mowers prior 
to July 1, 1919, as all lawn mowers available for this 
season have been manufactured at the present high 
cost of material and labor. Dealers who have not put 
in a supply of lawn mowers are urged to do so, as 
jobbers do not expect to be able to replenish their stocks 
after the present. supply has been exhausted. 

Orders are being solicited for ranges and heating 
stoves for shipment at option after June first with Sep- 
tember first dating. There has been a general advance 
of from 5 to 10 per cent since the first of the year, as 
it was necessary to pay the moulders a_ substantial 
increase in wages for the year 1919. Manufacturers 
are positive that there will be no decline in the price 
of stoves this year, as the labor cost is about two-thirds 
of the total cost of producing stoves. 

Much of the future prosperity of this country depends 
on the action taken by Congress to distribute the supply 
of wheat for 1919. With a fall in the price of wheat 
in prospect, it is proposed that the government buy the 
crops at the stipulated price and re-sell the grain at 
the market price. 

The Food Administration has submitted a bill to Con- 
gress proposing an appropriation of $1,250,000,000 for 
the purchase of wheat by the President at the present 
guaranteed price of $2.26 per bushel and re-sell the 
grain at the market price, meeting the loss out of the 
appropriation. 

The steel mill operation for this week is about 70 
per cent of capacity, and indications are that lighter 
operations will continue for several weeks. 

The splendid condition of collections indicates very 
successful retail January sales. 

Ash Sifters.—The milder weather the last few weeks 
has curtailed to some extent the sale ash sifters. 
Jobbers report that they have ample stocks on hand 
to meet all requirements. There has been no change 
in price since last reported. 


or 


of 


We quote from jobbers’ stock f.o.b. Chicage Square wood 
frame ash sifters with wire cree! ize 12 x T4. bDlael 
japanned, $1.60 doz., gwalvanized, $2.20 do perfection wood 
frame, galvanized screen, ize 14 x If $2.50 per doz barre! 
tifter No. 06, $4.25 per doz furnace ash ifter 20 it 
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Window 


this market and there is no immediate prospect of much 


Glass.—Extreme dullness still 





prevails in 
more activity, there being less doing, according to 
veteran manufacturers and merchants, than in a quar 
ter of a century. A prevailing fear is the attitude of 
labor and consequent high costs, based on productions 
at levels considered too high. Some factories are con 
templating the starting of their plants, but all are more 
anxious about orders, buyers saying that they are re 
luctant to purchase for stock at present figures» because 
of uncertainties regarding possible declines. Others 
have already specified and received goods in the expec 
tation of trade, but are now interested in converting 
some of this glass into cash. 


Window glass prices are as follows \A quality ranges 
from 72 to 75 per cent discount, according to sizes B qual 
itv, single thick, first 3 brackets, SO per cent; B, single thick 
all sizes above first three brackets and all A quality, single 
thick, 79 per cent; all A grade, double thick, 80 per cent, and 
all grade B, double thick, S2 per cent discount trom jobbers 
list 
straight handle, 8% x 1 in. blade, double tinned, $38.25 per 
doz rotary ash sifters, No 104, $42 per doz 


Alarm Clocks.—The shortage of alarm clocks con 
tinues to be acute and jobbers state that their stocks 
are badly broken. Manufacturers are behind with their 
orders, but expect to be able to make prompt shipments 
in the near future. There continues to be a shortage 
of skilled labor for this kind of work. Prices are firm 


We quote from jobbers’ stock f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer 
ican Alarm Clock, in less than dozen lot $11.04 per doz 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 
doz Lookout Alarm Clocks, le than dozen lot $13.87 per 
doz dozen lot $15.46 per doz case lots of 2 doz., $13.07 
per doz Tattoo Alarm Clocks, dozen lots, $25.50 per doz 
case lot of 50, $24.85 per doz Slumber Stopper, radium 
dial, dozen lots, $32 per doz Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2 each 


Coal Hods.—The demand for coal hods has been some 
what abated, but jobbers state that sales are normal 
for this season of the year. The 18-in. open japan hod 
is practically off the market and has been for some 


time. There has been no change in price reported. 

We quote from jobber tock f.o.b. Chicago: Japanned 
open hod, 15-in., $4.65 per doz I6-in., $5 per doz.; 17-in 
$5.5 per doz galvanized open hod, 16-in., $7.90 per doz 
L7-in., $8.55 per doz 18-in., $9.30 per doz 20-in 12.65 per 
doz galvanized funnel hod, 17-in $10 per doz 1X-in 
$11.40 per doz.; japanned funnel hod, 17-in., $7 per doz 

Babbitt Metal—The demand for babbitt metal con 
tinues to be very limited and sales over the counter 


are very light. It is not expected that the demand will 
be very heavy for some time to come, as a great 
number of manufacturing plants are not working to 
full capacity and sales of babbitt metal depend mostly 


upon the manufacturing activity. Prices remain same 
as last reported. 

We quote from jobber stock f.o.b. Chicago Standard 
babbitt metal, 1 per Il Revenoe, 20c, per It 

Clipping Machines (Horse and Sheep).—It is still 


predicted that there will be a shortage of both horse 
and sheep clippers this coming season. Now is the 
time for dealers to look up their stocks and make sure 
that they have enough machines on hand to carry them 
through for at least a normal The saving of 
wool at the present high prices is an inducement to 
the farmers to own sheep-shearing machines. Jobbers 


season. 


have fair stocks on hand and are filling all orders 
promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 1 ball 
bearing horse clipper, $9.75 list each No > horse clipper 
$14 list each No. 8S sheep-shearing machine, $12 list each 
No. 9 $14 list each, and New Model, $14 list each The 
thove price earry a discount of 25 per cent with April Ist 
dating 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—Deliveries on 


eaves trough and conductor pipe show a great improve 


ment and jobbers now have ample stocks on hand to 
meet all requirements. The milder weather has made 
it possible to work out doors and a large amount of 
repair work is being done. There are, however, very 
few new buildings under construction, and sales of 
eaves trough and conductor pipe for the next few 
months will be limited to this repair wor! 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Cl p 
ioint eave trough t &6 ‘ roo ft ’ 
pipe n., $6.75 per 100 ft 

Files.— Retail sales of files show a vast improvement 
Deliveries from the manufacturers are easing up and 
jobbers have ample stocks on hand to meet all require 
ments. Dealers are urged to see that their st ir 
well assorted, as it is expected that there wil! be a good 


demand for files this 
wi 


pring 


quote from jobber toc} 
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from standard 
50-10; Disston, 


discounts lists: Nicholson files, 
American, 40-10; Black Diamond, 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—There undoubt- 
edly will be a shortage of glass this spring, as glass 
manufacturers have revised their schedule and only 
about half of the normal production of glass will be 
manufactured. Sales at this time, however, are very 
limited and jobbers have ample stocks on hand to meet 
all requirements. 

We quote from 
trength A, all sizes, 77 


40-10; New 
40-74. 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
77 per cent off; single strength B, first 


three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
A, 79 per cent off. 
We quote from jobbers, stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Putty, in 
O0-lb. kit $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
doz. to a package, 60c. per pkg 


Cotton Gloves and Mittens.—Future orders for cot- 
ton gloves and mittens are being booked in good volume. 
Prices continue to be at the same level as last reported, 
and no immediate reduction is expected. Jobbers have 
been assured by the manufacturer that there will not 
be a shortage. 


We quote from jobber tocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
oz knit wrist glove $1.85 per doz. pairs; Standard 8-oz 
nit wrist glove $2.10 per dozen pairs 


Guns and Ammunition.—Prices on guns and ammuni 
tion for spring and fall delivery have not as yet been 
announced. Jobbers continue to book orders without 
prices, assuring the dealer that these will be priced at 
their extreme on the date of shipment. Pick-up orders 
are also reported very satisfactory, which indicates that 
dealers’ stocks are low. 

We quote from jobber f.o.b Single bar 


stock Chicago 





el shotguns, 12-5 30 or 32 in. barrels with plain extrac 
tor, $7.50 each with automatic ejector, $7.85 each; 12 gage 
double-barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerle 
$17.50 each 

No 2? short semi-smokele cartridges $5 per thousand; 
No. 32 short semi-smokele rim fire, $11.75 per thousand 
No. 22 long semi-smokele $6 per thousand No. 32 long 
emi-smokele rim fire, $13.50 per thousand Discounts 20 
per cent Peters’ target shell smokeless drams powder 
11% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; Peter Referee semi 
mokele 3 drams powder, | oz hot, | to 10, $37 per thou 
and Discount 20-214 per cent 


Galvanized Ware.—There has been no change in price 
on galvanized ware since last reported. Sales are only 
fair, as both jobbers and retailers feel that prices have 
not as yet reached their proper level and are, there- 
fore, buying very cautiously. Stocks in general are 
low, but there seems to be plenty of the manufactured 
product available. 


We quote from jobber tocl fob. Chicago: Standard 
ralvanized tubs, No. 0, $9.58 per doz No. 1, $12.16 per doz 
No. 2, $13.68 per doz No. 3, $16 per doz medium grade 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100 $17.84 per doz No. 200 

0.16 per doz No, 300 $22.40 per doz.: common galvanized 
pails, &-qt., $3.76 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.28 per doz.; 12-qt., $4.68 
per doz 14-qt $7.32 per doz 16-qt $8 per doz 18-qt 
$9.28 per doz.; 20-qt., $12.16 per doz 


Wood Handles.—During the past two years all manu- 
facturers of wood handles have been more or less busy 
with government work. Conditions are now changed 
ind the demand for all handles will be far greater than 
during the war period. Manufacturers state that stocks 
are very low and that a longer time must be allowed 
for the execution of orders. It is not expected that 
there will be any change in price in the near future. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Best quality 
econd growth, hickory axe handles, $6 per doz extra qual 
tv hickory, $4.50 per doz No. 1 hickory, $3.75 per doz 
No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz No. 1 railroad pick handle $4.50 
per doz l4-in econd growth hickory hammer and hatchet 
handle $1.50 per doz 14-in. medium quality, 85e. per aoz 


Lanterns.—Sales of lanterns are reported about nor 
mal. Jobbers state that they now have ample stocks 
on hand to fill all orders promptly, and that the manu 
facturers are making better deliveries than they have 
for some time past. There are very few future orders 
being placed, however, at present prices. 
tock f.o.b 
doz.: No 


Chicago: Competition 
2 tubular cold blast 


We quote from jobber 
intern No. 0 tubular, $7 per 
$9.90 per doz 

Lace Leather.—Sales on lace leather during the last 
week were reported very fair. Jobbers have ample 
stocks on hand, and it is not to be expected that there 


will be a shortage. 

We quote from jobber tocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide lace 
leather %-in $1.65 per 100° ft %-in., $2 per 100 ft 
(Chrome ice leather %-in $1.20 per 100 ft M%-in $1.50 


per 100 ft 

Nuts and Bolts.—Very few orders for nuts and bolts 
are being placed, even at the present prices, as the 
feeling prevails that they will go somewhat lower. 
Jobbers have good stocks on hand and the bolt manu 
facturers state that they will be in a position to meet 
‘all requirements. Retailers report that sales over the 


counter are normal. Prices remain the same as last 
reported 

We quote from jobber tock f.o.b. Chicago Machine 
bolt ip to *% x 4 in per cent discount; larger sizes, 30-10 
per cent discount: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 10 
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per cent 
pressed 
100 Ib. ; 
per cent 


discount; larger sizes, 30 per cent discount; hot 
nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 
tire bolts, 40-10 per cent discount; stove bolts, 65-16 
discount; lag screws, 40-10 per cent discount. 

Nails.—There has been very little demand for nails 
this last week. For some reason or other sales on this 
item have fallen off very noticeably. Shipments from 
the manufacturers show a great improvement and job- 
bers now have ample stocks on hand to fill all orders 
promptly. Prices remain the same as last reported. 

We quote from stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Commo: 
wire nails, $4.30 per cement coated nails, $4.20 per 
keg 

Oil Heaters.—Sales on oil heaters have fallen off on 
account of the mild weather and both jobbers and manu- 
facturers have accumulated fair stocks and are able to 
fill all orders promptly. Dealers are buying from hand 
to mouth and their stocks are light. It is predicted 
that there will be very few heaters carried over by 
the dealer into next season. 


jobbers’ 
keg base; 


base. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. T-24 
blue polished steel body oil heaters with heavy steel fount 
capacity, 3 qt., $3.80 each; No. T-21 polished sheet steel 
body, black japanned finish, with safety fount capacity, 3 qt 
$4.40 each; No. T-31, capacity, 1% gal., $7.15 each. 


Roofing and Building Paper.—Sales on roofing paper 
have shown a great improvement during the last week. 
While there has been very little building paper sold, 
the open weather has made it possible to work on roofs 
and a large amount of repair work is being done. Stocks 
in general are very good, and there has been no further 
decline in price since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Certain 
teed roofing, Oone-ply, $1.53 per sq.; Certainteed roofing, tw: 
ply, $2.04 per sq. ; Certainteed roofing, three-ply, $2.55 per sy 
Major roofing, one-ply, $1.28 per sq.; Major roofing, two-ply 
$1.69 per sq.; Major roofing, three-ply, $2.10 per sq.; Sentinel 





roofing, one-ply, S3c. per sq Sentinel roofing, two-ply, $1.04 
per sq Sentinel roofing, three-ply, $1.25 per sq tarred It 
$2.60 per 100 Ib.; red and gray rosin paper, $47 per ton 


Razors and Blades.—Shipments by the manufacturer 
to the jobber on razors and blades show a vast im 
provement and jobbers now have ample stocks on hand 
to fill all orders promptly. The government has lifted 
all restrictions and manufacturers from now on state 
that they will be in a position to keep up with the de 
mand. Stocks in general are low and fill-in orders are 
being placed very freely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
vround, open blade razors 
$17.25 per doz.; 


f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
square point, flat rubber handle 
three-quarters hollow ground, square point 


oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz 

SAFETY RAZORS We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Ch 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lot $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. lots, $» 
per doz.; lKver-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz 
lot $S per doz 

BLADES We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 
(jem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. set 


IKiver-Ready, 1 blades, % doz, to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, Gillette, in 1 doz 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, 1 doz 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 61014 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto-Strop 
No. 610, in doz, packages, 12 blades to a package, $9 


ecard containing 1 gross 


$6.72; 


Rope.—There has been no change in the situation as 
to rope since last reported. It is expected that prices 
will remain at this same level for quite some time. 
Manufacturers have good stocks on hand and are filling 
all orders promptly. Jobbers state that their sales are 
very satisfactory and the demand for rope continues 
to be very good. 


We quote from jobber stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follow 
No. 1 manila rope, 22%c. per Ib. base; No manila rope 
144c. per lb., base; No. 3 manila rope, 19'%c. per Ib., ba 
isal rope, No 1, 21%c. per Ib.; No. 2, 18%c. per Ib 


Spark Plugs.—Reports from the exhibitors at the 
Automobile Show being held in Chicago this week indi 
cate that the demand for spark plugs for the coming 
year will be very good. Outside buyers are in the city 
in good number and are placing specifications for large 
quantities of plugs. Manufacturers state that there 
will not be a shortage and that they will be in a position 
to meet all requirements. Prices remain the same as 
last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Herculs 
‘jiant, any quantity, 60c, each; Hercules Junior, lots of 1 t 
100, 40¢. each; Hercules Junior, lots of 100 to 150, 37! 
each; Hercules Junior, lots of 150 upward, 35e. each 

Skates (Roller).—The season for roller skates wil! 


open in full swing within the next few weeks, and it is 
imperative that dealers, if they have not already done 
so, should go over their stocks and be amply supplied 
There will be plenty of roller skates to meet all re 
quirements. 


We quote from jobber tock f.io.b. Chicago, as follow 
Conron boys’ ball bearing, $1.60 per pair; Conron girls’ b 
bearing, $1.70 per pair jarney & Barry boys’ ball bearing 
$1.55 per pair farney & Barry girls’ ball bearing. $1.65 per 
pair Union Hardware steel rollers, boys’ or girls’, 85e. per 
pair 


Sand Paper.—There is nothing new reported on sand 
paper. Jobbers state that the demand has increased 
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during the last week and retailers state that sales over 
the counter continue to be very satisfactory. Both job- 
bers and manufacturers have good stocks on hand and 
are in a position to fill all orders promptly. 

Chicago, as follows 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
cheaper grace 


No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; 
$4.85 per ream. 

Screws.—Very satisfactory sales on screws are re- 
ported both by the jobber and manufacturer. Jobbers’ 
stocks are normal and the manufacturer is in a _ posi- 
tion now to devote more of his product to domestic use 
than they have for the last two years. It is expected 
that there will be a heavy demand for screws this com- 
ing spring. There has been no change in price since 
last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock: f.o.b. Chicago Flat head 
bright serews, 75-20; round head blued, 70-20; flat head 
bra 12'.-20; round head bra 10-20 


Solder.—Sales on solder during the last week have 
not shown much improvement, but it is expected that 
the demand for spring will be fairly heavy. Jobbers’ 
stocks are somewhat lower than normal, but are ample 
to meet all requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
older in quantities, 47¢. per Ib No. 1 plumbers’, in 
quantities, dle. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—Orders for future delivery on steel 
sheets are not coming in as freely as was expected by 
the mills. Buying is from hand to mouth, as both job- 
bers and retailers expect lower prices by spring. Manu 
facturers report that while individual sales are small, 
the aggregate constitutes a fair volume. 

From Warehouse stocks f.o.b. Chicago No. 10 blue an 
ne d sheets, $5.17 100 Ib No. 28 black, $6.22 per 100 
I No. 28 galv., $ per 100 Ib 

Sash Weights.—There has been no reduction in the 
price of sash weights and the demand also has been 
very limited. It is doubtful if the present price can 
be maintained, but at this time foundries are holding 
their prices firm. Stocks in general are very low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weight 
in ton lots, $50 per ton; in less than ton lots, $52 per ton 

Stove Pipe and Stove Board.—Jobbers are booking 
very satisfactory orders for future deliveries on stove 
pipe and stove board leaving the price open. These or- 
ders are taken for delivery at their option after July 
first with dating of October first. It is expected that 
new prices will be announced very shortly. There is 
very little stove pipe on hand and there probably will 
not be any more available for this season. 


90-50 





We quote from jobbers’ tock f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
erystal stove boards, wood lined 4 x 24, $11.60 per doz 
246 x 26, $13.65 per doz.; 28 x 28, $16 per doz so x 30 

9” 


$18.05 per doz: 33 x 


3 $21.70 per doz 36 x 36, $25.95 per 
doz quare crystal 3.2 


stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $6.20 


per doz 24x 24 


24, $7.50 pe doz 26 xX 26, $8.30 per doz 
2S = SS $9.20 per doz 30 x 30, $10.90 per doz 7 x 3 
$12.00 per doz.; 35 x 35, $16.15 per doz 
per cent discount in case lots 

Steel Traps.—Jobbers’ stocks on steel traps are onl) 
fair, but deliveries from the manufacturers are show 
ing improvement. Orders for Spring delivery are now 
being booked and with the present high prices of fur, it 
is to be expected that the demand for traps will con 
tinue very good. 


Prices ubijiect to 10 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 
Victor Traps No. 0, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1, $1.95 No l', 
$2.93: No $4.09; No. 3, $5.44; No. 4, $6.42: No. 91, $2.74 


No. 91%, $3.89 

Oneida Jump Traps No. 0, $2.26 per doz No. 1, $2.66 
No. 14%, $3.97; No. 2, $5.83; No. 3, $7.77 No. 4, $9 No 
12 $6.38 No. 13, $8.31; No. 14 $9.69 No. 91, $3 No 
91%, $4.71 

Newhouse Traps No. 0 
I%, $6.42 No. 2, 
price 


$3.65 per doz.; No. 1, $4.29: No 
$9.49: No. 3, $12.66 No. 4, $14.93 \ 
include chains 

Tacks. 


The situation as to tacks is about the same as 


last reported. Jobbers’ sales are only fair and retail 
sales over the counter are about normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ tocks, f.o.b. Chicago Unpholster 
ers’ tacks, 6 oz., 25-Ib. boxes, 20c. per Ib bill poster tack 
6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 19e. per Ib 


Wheelbarrows.—This year is expected to be a banner 
year for the sale of wheelbarrows, as nearly all states 
have voted appropriations for a large amount of road 
building. With this in view, manufacturers are going 
ahead and making up large quantities of wheelbarrows 
Dealers’ stocks are low and jobbers have sufficient quan 
tity on hand to meet all immediate requirements. Prices 
are same as last reported. 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular barrow 
ill teel, $7.25 each; common tray or tave tray barrow 
$2.25 each; angle leg, garden barrow $4 ec 

Wire Products.—The mills have not as yet caught up 
with their back orders for barbed wire. While there is an 
improvement in deliveries, they are still far behind. Job 
bers are applying all shipments which they receive now 
on unfilled orders and have not been able to accumulate 
a stock. Orders for wire cloth are being placed in good 
volume. Shipments of poultry netting, orders for which 
were taken earlier in the season, are now being shipped 
out by the jobber. From all indications there will be no 
shortage of wire product this coming season. 

We quote from f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 


jobber stock 
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OFFICE Of 


Boston 


i New England hardware situation continues 
mixed, but nobody is uneasy over the outlook, and 
business is running along as well as could be expected 
under the circumstances. The paramount idea in the 
retail trade is still that hardware values, especially on 
helf goods, will be lower. They all admit, however 
that the downward revision in prices is coming a great 
deal slower than anticipated and for that reason they 
are not hesitating to buy goods whenever needed. But 
they are buying in small amounts and with more or less 
caution. They, as well as the jobber, are trying to get 
rid of those things that have dragged in sale during the 
past year, and almost everybody has had considerable 
success along these lines. January retail sales, in most 
cases; compared very favorably with those for the cor 
responding months in 1918 and 1917. So, notwithstand 
ing the fact that lower prices are looked for, the retail 
dealer, as a general thing, is feeling fairly comfortable. 

The shelf hardware jobbers report that they are still 
getting a large number of orders calling for small 
shipments, but that their aggregate sales foot up well. 
They feel that the readjustment period is working itself 
out satisfactorily: notwithstanding the many clouds that 
till appear on the horizon. They feel that the down 
ward revision in prices for most kinds of foodstuffs 
eventually will do more than anything else to right 
general business and labor conditions throughout New 
England. As regards the labor unrest in cotton manu 
facturing centers, the jobbers do not anticipate that it 
will injure the retail trade serving the public in such 
localities. As a matter of fact past experience ha 


proven that during labor strikes of any magnitude the 
hardware 


retail business in the particular towns or 


barbed wire, catchweight $5.15 per 100 Lh ralvanized hog 
wire, SO-rd. roll $4.45 per roll; galvanized cattle wire, S0-rd 
roll $4.14 per roll Poultry netting, galvanized before weav 
ing, 50 per cent discount; galvanized after weaving, 45 per 
cent discount 

Wi CLOTH We quote from jobbers’ tocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft., ba 
Th price is for sizes from 24 in. to 48 in. Size below tir 
ire Lik per hundred higher, size above 48 in ire 4 per 
hundred higher 
cities in which the disturbance manifests itself gain 


rather than drops trade. The stfikers, having plenty of 
time on their hands, are inclined to do that painting, fix 
that hinge, or do some other little job about the hom: 
that has been put off for a long time. The jobbers ars 
still getting in supplies from the manufacturers, but 
are giving considerable time to the selection of g 
and the quantities. Gradually they are putting their 
houses in order for increased business whenever it 
comes. The chances are: then, that later the movement 
of hardware from jobbing to retail hand 
more smoother than was the case during the greate 
part of 1918. In addition to putting their stocks in 
order the average jobber is now trying to work out 
some scheme whereby operating costs can be reduced 


ds 


will be much 


During the period of the war everybody was so busy 
that little thought was given to the steadily rising 
operating costs. When, however, inventories were 
taken around the first of the year, many firms wer 


greatly surprised when operating costs 
The heavy hardware dealers in Boston are not 


relatively as much business as the 


figured out 


helf hardware iol 


were 


bers, vet a slight improvement in trade conditions 

noted here and there. The jobbers are still more on 
less confused over the outlook owing to the conflictins 
statements of the big steel interests lor instance, they 


cannot quite fathom why Schwab should issue pess 
tatements and then maintain the regular extra 


mistic 
disbursements on the Bethlehem Steel shares, while 
Elbert H. Gary issues highly optimistic statements and 


then cuts the extra disbursement on United States Stee] 
common 

Air Rifles.—The ‘ > of 
the opinion that they soon will be obliged to raise their 
This opinion is based on the fact that they 


¢ 


manufacture? of air rifles are o 


prices. 





‘ 
ava 





have consumed all raw materials purchased before the 
United States entered the war; on the fact that during 
the war the Government officials would not allow them 
to buy fresh raw materials; that since the signing of 
the armistice they have been obliged to buy raw mate- 
rials at prices considerably above those ruling before 
the war; that the cost of labor and general overhead 
charges have advanced materially during the past two 
years. During the war the price of air rifles to the 
retail hardware dealer was advanced about 10 per cent. 
To-day prices on this product are. therefore, out of line 
with general hardware items. 

Anvils.—Sales of anvils, so far as Boston is con- 
cerned, are few and far between, and indications are 
that business will not improve much for some time. 
But in view of the fact that none of the jobbers are 
overstocked, the local market is in a healthy condition. 
tocks; 





We quote from jobbers’ Standard makes, 25c. per Ib 


Axes.—The demand for axes shows a further falling 
off. Local jobbing supplies are in much better shape 
than was the case before the armistice was signed, but 
there is no great surplus stock at any one establish- 
ment, and the market, naturally: is very steady. So far 
as the general retail situation goes, most concerns have 
enough for all immediate requirements, but occasion- 
ally individuals require fresh stocks, and this buying 
keeps alive interest in the market. 

Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
i doz.: double bit axes, $19 to $21 

Axles.—The call for axles is not what it was before 
the war, yet there is just enough stock moving to keep 
supplies in jobbers’ hands from getting “stale” and 
prices are on a steady basis. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Square bed, drawn bed 
and 1 piece under 2% in 12c. per Ib.; 2% and 3 in., 1l3c 
All axles without boxes, %c, Ib. extra 


Axle Grease.—FIor some unexplainable reason the de 
mand for axle grease in certain jobbing firms has been 
unusually good since last reports. These jobbers, who 
have been fortunate in moving goods, say that next 
week, probably, the buying movement will be switched 
to other firms. But the trade, as a whole, is satisfied 
with the way things are going. 


We quote from jobber stocks Snow Flake brand, 1 
juart, $3.40; 2 quart, $6. 4 quart size, $10 per doz 
Barbed Wire.—The barbed wire situation has not 


changed materially since last reports. There is, per- 
haps a slightly better movement here and there, but it 
is still a fact that jobbers, now that they have the 
goods to deliver, have fewer inquiries than was the case 
previous to the signing of the armistice. 


We quote from jobber tock Barbed and plain twist 
por reels, $5.85 per 100 Ib eight-rod reel $5.25 Plain 
tw t, $5.05 per 100° Ib Staples in whole casks $5.85; in 
broken Ca k $7 


Bicycles.—Although there is some improvement in 
movement of bicycles, the manufacturers, as a 
whole, say that the season is not opening as satisfac- 
torily as anticipated because of the open winter. Some 
of them are badly in need of help, notwithstanding the 
fact that many returned soldiers are still out of a jdb. 
As a means of not only saving money: but time also, 
and obtaining a chance for warm dinners, the 3000 or 
more employees of the Norton Grinding Company plant 
at Grendale will be given a chance to obtain bicycles 
it a reduced cost and on easy terms of payment. The 
first order for 100 bicycles has been given. The Norton 
Athletic Association is the prime mover of the idea and 
will have charge of carrying out the project. The com 
pany, however, will stand back of the association. The 
bicycle manufacturers say if such a movement became 
popular among the New England industries they prob 
ably would be unable to supply all needs. They feel 
that the high cost of trolley fares will help the bicycle 
business when the season once gets under way. 


Blankets. 


the 


Local prices on burlap horse blankets have 
been reduced, on the average, about 35c. each. Quota 
tions on other kinds of blankets are unchanged. The 
manufacturers have been relieved of most of their Gov 
ernment work, but they are in no position as yet to 
supply any large jobbing demand. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Little of interest has developed since 
last reports in the local bolt and nut market. The job 
bers» as far as can be learned, are fairly comfortable 
in the matter of supplies, yet there is still room for 
improvement in this respect. The bulk of the consump 
tive buying for the past week or so has been of the 
hand-to-mouth order, yet when the aggregate sales for 
the seven days are totaled up, the net results are not 
discouraging, by any means. 


Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x ™%, and smaller, >and 
5 per cent discount: 4% x ™% and larger, 20 and 2% per 
cent discount: with Tl PF nuts 4x ™% and amatier, 40 per 
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cent discount; 44 x % and larger, 25 and 5 per cent dis. 
count; common carriage bolts, 6 x 44 and smaller, 35 per cent 
discount; 6% x % and larger, 20 and 5 per cent discount 
tap bolts, list plus 25 per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 60 per 


cent discount. stove bolts, large quantities, 60 per cent dig. 
count, small quantities, 50 per cent discount; bolt ends, 2 
per cent discount; tire bolts, 40 and 5 per cent discount 
semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 60 per cent discount 
% and larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished case 


hardened nuts, 50 per cent discount; H. P. square blank jp 


full keg, list plus le. per 100 Ib.; tapped, plus le.; hexagon 
blank, plus ie.; tapped, plus le.; C. P. C. & T. square blank 
plus le... tapped, plus le.; hexagon blank, plus le.; tapped 
plus le 





Carpet Sweepers.—Most of the manufacturers of car. 
et sweepers have announced a slight reduction in quota. 
tions. As an example the Universal Japanned sweeper 
is now quoted here in a jobbing way at $33 a dozen, 
and the Universal nickeled at $38. The American Queen 
is quoted at $43 a dozen, in a jobbing way. 


Chain.—The local chain market continues nominal 
There is still some demand for stock but not enough to 
really create a market. In view of this fact the job- 
bers, evidently expecting a further readjustment of 
values, are continuing to refrain from placing orders 
with the manufacturers, and consequently have practi 
‘ally nothing to offer consumers. 

We quote proof coil, self-colored chain, in cask lots, from 


jobbers’ stocks 3/16 in., $17.10; % inm., $14.55; 5/16 in, 
$13.55; 8% in., $13; 7/16 in., $13; % in., $13; % In., $13 per 
100 Ib. Quotations on B.B., twist link and long link chains 


furnished on application. 


Chisels.—Chisels continue to move moderately well, 
both to and from jobbers’ hands. But the jobber as well 
as the retail dealer is buying carefully and there is no 
overstocking ‘anywhere. It would appear then, that the 
market is in a good position to meet whatever condi- 
tions arise. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Chisels, socket, O. S. C 
$6.90 per dozen; No. 3% C., $8.40 per dozen. 


Clgecks.—One of the manufacturers of clocks has 
notitied the local hardware trade that it will guarantee 
prices throughout 1919 against purchases made to-day. 
Other manufacturers, on the other hand, have failed to 
follow this lead, asserting that business conditions do 
not warrant any such action. 


Coal Hods.—The demand for coal, hods, both in a 
retail and jobbing way, has been quiet during the past 
week. But inasmuch as everybody in a hardware line 
is bent on cleaning up stocks, the chances are that the 
market despite its present inactivity, will clean up well 
before spring. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Medium grade (wood 
handle), japanned, No. 15, $5.58 per doz.; No. 16, $5.95; No 
17, $6.23 Galvanized, No. 15, $8.48 per doz.; No. 16, $9.38 
No, 17, $10.13; No. 18, $11.05 


Cooking Ware (Glass).—One of the largest manufac 
turers of glass cooking ware has notified the hardware 
trade that hereafter it cannot make drop, or small, 
shipments from the factory, owing to the increased de- 
mand for their product. The retail hardware dealer 
therefore will be dependent wholly upon jobbers for sup- 
plies of this ware. 

We quote from 
per dozen; 144-qt., $21 
ingy dishe uncovered, 1l-qt., 
per dozen qt $14.40 per dozen 


jobbers’ stocks: Casseroles, round, 1-qt. $18 
per dozen; 2-qt., $24 per dozen. Bak- 

$10.20 per dozen; 1% -qt.. $12 
Pie plates, $9 to $12 per 


dozen Cake dishes, $9 per dozen Bread pans, $10.80 to $21 
per dozen Small baking dishes, $1.80 to $3.60 per dozen 
Jobber terms are 30 per cent off list 


Copper Base Goods.—The public press announcement 
that copper metal is going a-begging at 19c. a pound 
has created a feeling among the New England retail 
trade, as a whole, that copper base goods must neces 
sarily sell lower before long. Naturally, with the retail 
trade looking for lower prices» business in a jobbing 
way is quiet. 


Cutlery.—Heinisch, who a week or so ago guaranteed 
prices for a period of 90 days against purchase ol 
scissors and shears, has withdrawn the proposition, and 
to-day simply is guaranteeing all orders against the 
price ruling at the date of shipment. In explaining 1ts 
change of heart, the company says that the 90 days 
proposition, after careful consideration, would do manu 
facturer, jobber and retailer no good. 

Recently the Utility carver was placed on a jobbing 
$6 per dozen basis, instead of $7.50, as heretofore. The 
Lightning bread knife, which formerly was a 2b5c. retail 
proposition, has been made a 50c., through a readjust- 
ment of values by the manufacturers. Pocket knives 0! 
all kinds are arriving in jobbing hands more freely 
The retail demand is still limited to bargain lots, in 4 
great many instances. For instance, anything off red 
in a jobbing way at $7.50 a dozen is snapped up quic! ly, 
but goods bringing ordinarily $8 or $9 a dozen are not 
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especially active. Large knives, such as meat, butcher, 

etc., are coming from manufacturers in fairly liberal 

quantities. . 
Medium and low-priced old-fashioned razors are in 

liberal supply, but high-grade stock apparently is just 

as scarce as ever. 

$1.58; No. 9, 


$9.80 


No. 12, 
No. 7, 


97¢ 


$2.45. 


each; No. 10, 


Snips.—Trimmer, 
95 ; Dental snips, No 0, 


$1.7 o. 8, $1. 
dozen. No. 1, $10.75. 
standard embroidery 


Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods, 


(tw harp points), 3-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 34y-in., $9.20; 
§-i1 £0.50 Standard ladies (one round and one sharp 
point), 4-in., $9.50 list per dozen; 5-in., $10.10; 6-in., $11.40 


41.,-in., 


Pocket (two round points), 4-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 


$9 »-in., $9.50. Buttonhole, 4%-in., $11.40 list per dozen 
Mar re, 3%-in., $12.65 list per dozen Nail, 344-in., $12.65 
list per dozen. 
Shears.—High-grade japanned, 6-in., $8.60 per dozen; 
6M, -i1 $9.20; T-in., $9.70; 7T%-in., $10.25; S8-in., $10.80. 8% 
11.35; $13.45; 10-in., $16.70; 11l-in., $18.85; 12-in 


in., $ Ye-in., 
$20.45; 13-in., $22 


é .60 Popular-priced goods (warranted), all 
size $4 per dozen i 


Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per dozen 





Knives.—LButcher knives, standard make, 6-in., $4 per 
doze! j-in., $4.80; 8-in., $6. 9-in., $7; 10-in., $8.50; 12-in., 
$11; 14-in., $14. 

Pocket Knives—Standard make, $7.50@9 per dozen. 

Hair Cutters.—Popular kinds, plain cases, Tic. and $1.50 
each Fancy cases cost more, 

Safety razors.—Gillette regular sets, $5; traveling sets, 
$16 to $27, less 25 per cent discount Auto-Strop regular sets, 
$5, less 25 per cent discount. Gem $1 sets, $8.40 in dozen 
and $9 in less than dozen lots. Ever-Ready sets, $8.40 in 


dozen and $9 in less than dozen lots 


Files.—Since stock-taking time quite a number of the 
local jobbers are displaying odds and ends of small 
files on their bargain counters: and in some cases some 
very good trades are shown. Generally speaking the 
market for this hardware product is without special 
feature, and prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks; Nicholson, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount; Arcade, 50 and 5 per cent discount; Great 
Western, J. B. Smith and similar brands, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount X F (Swiss pattern), list plus 21c Chelsea 


hand-cut files, list; American machine-cut files, 50 and 5 per 
cent discount. 


Freezers.—Some orders for ice cream freezers have 
been placed locally with the jobbers since last reports, 
but as a rule the retail trade have not as yet begun to 
think seriously about laying in a stock. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: White Mountain freezers 
1l-qt., $2.43; 2-qt., $3.03; 3-qt., $3.60; 4-qt., $4.23: 6-q 5.2 


S-«qt $6.93 10-qt., $8.85 »; 20-qt., 


$17.21; 25-qt., $22.20 each 


12-qt., $11.25: 15-qe., $13.3 


Galvanized Bars.—During the period of the war the 
largest New England consumers of galvanized bars 
were the shipyards. It was feared that with the signing 
of the armistice that the shipbuilding game would be 
“shot to pieces.” But the outlook for a continued good 
demand from this source as soon as the readjustment 
period is passed is quite encouraging. 

According to the latest advices, shipbuilding is going 
on in Maine and other yards without interruption, 
thanks to the open winter.| Indications are that a large 
fleet of schooners will be ready for launching in April 
and May, and quite a number of the yards have enough 
orders on hand to keep them running at capacity 
throughout the coming summer. 


We quote from jobber stocl Flat galva red bar in 
stocl ix &% in 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 Ib 1 2/16 in 
12 ft. long, $9; 1 x % in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 14% x % in., 16 
ft. long, $8.80 

Round galvanized bars in stocl i“ in 18 ft. long, $8.80 


per 100 Ib 4 in., 18 ft. long, $8.70 ; in., 18 ft. long, $8.60 


Galvanized Goods.—Galvanized goods, such as pails: 


tubs, ete., have been reduced about 12% per cent in 
price, 

Glass.—The retail demand for glass holds up re 
markably well. January gross sales, taken as a whole, 


were the largest for any previous corresponding month 


In recent years, and there is no reason to believe that 
February’s business will be unsatisfactory Stocks 
in hardware jobbing hands continue small, and the 
retail trade. as a general thing, is not carrying any 


more than they have to. The market, therefore, is in 
a healthy condition. The wholesale market is_ still 
rather quiet, but prices apparently just as strong as 
ever 
\\ juote from jobbers’ stocks Gia single A and RB, first 
ind above first three brackets, 77 


‘ per cent di 
from the list. double A, 8&1 per cent discount 


double BR. S81 


er cent discount A and B quality bv the light and 10 
per cent discount: single lights, 75 and 10 per cent discount 
Hox ‘ oner cent discount 

Leaded Gla lain eathedral Ike. per sq. ft monu 
mental firured, UWw-in. thick, 20c, per sq. ft double ground 
3c. per sq. ft 

Skylight Glass Rough or rolled, W-in. thiek, 16e. per sq 
ft 16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft Y-in. thick, 25e. per sq. ft 








Hack Saws.—No special developments are recorded 
in the market for hack saws. “There is just enough 
buying from day to day to keep stock boys from get- 
ting rusty.” 

We quote 
lots or 


stocks; Hack saws, in one gross 


count 


from jobbers’ 
over, 15 per cent dis 

Horseshoes:—In the horseshoe line there is not much 
doing, yet more or less stock is selling all the time 
and prices hold up well. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard make in 100-Ib 
kers, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa 
chusett ind Rhode Island points, $8 per keg; to Connecticut 
trade, $7.75 per 100-lb. keg 


Hose.—Little or no improvement in the retail demand 
for garden hose is noted by the Boston jobbers. There 
are, however, quite a number of inquiries regarding the 
prices and the outlook for supplies coming in all the 
while, and should the open winter continue, the jobbers 
are of the opinion that the big buying movement will 
start in earlier than usual this season. 
cotton hose Merit 


We quote f tocks: Garde 





om jobbers’ 


, in 13 Rubber hose Leader % in 11 é in., 
124 Good Luck, % in., 14!soe Milo, 5 in., 15 Bulldog 
(seven ply) *% im., t8!4e.; Olympia (wire bound) % in 
13% per foot Add Yac per foot if ordering in 25-ft 
lengths 

Iron.—Comparatively little iron has been moved since 


last reports. As a matter of fact some of the jobbing 
houses say it has been a long time since business was as 
quiet as it is to-day. Others, however, when they come 
to analyze weekly sales admit that business Is 
as could be expected during a period such as the country 
is passing through. 


as good 


Hoop iron, $6 per 100 Ib. base; band tron, $5.55 base; best 
iron flat rounds and square $6.50; H. & FP. ova half 
ova! bevels and half round best iron, $7.50; 1 d iron 
$5.55; common iron, 9/16 to 17 in. round and square $4.80: 
x 4to 1x 4 in $1.80; Norway iron, $20; with National 
bar iron extra broken bundles idd M%ec. per Ib (Juantity 
differentials charged on all iron under 2000 to 1000 Ib... sve 
per 100 Ib.; under 1000 Ib., 70c. per 100 Ib 


Lawn Mowers.—There has, perhaps, been a slightly 
better movement of lawn mowers since last reports, but 
the market is very far from active. The mere fact that 
orders are increasing, however, has caused considerable 
encouragement among the jobbers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocl Lawn! wel 12-in., $4.65 
enel l4-in., $4.80; 16-in., $5; IS-it $5.20 

Nails.—Virtually all back orders on wire nails have 
been filled, and the Boston jobber, for the first time in 
many months, has a fairly good stock on hand. Cut 
nails continue to move slowly and stocks are such that 
orders can be filled promptly. Coated nails are not 


quite as active, but prices for them show no weakening 
There is still a scarcity of horseshoe nails among cer 
tain of the jobbers, but taken as a whole the supply sit 
uation is a great deal better than it 


ym jobber t \ ! $4.50 to $4.7 


has been. 


We « te 


t eut $5.80 ‘ Llores ‘ R $5.7 to 

r Ni ‘ to $e ’ i ; to 3 N $47 to 
0 Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65 to $ , Ko than , Ib 
fia e add te per Ib 


Papers.—All kinds of papers are moving slowly 
Price reported as steady and unchanged. 

We « te fron Hbbers® tocl he vele f 
paper, So a tor Lest rade of tarred 4 ! S06 

Poultry Netting.—Jobbers, who are well 
that the demand for poultry netting will 
February, but admit that to-day business is 
disappointing. 


upplied, feel 
mpreve during 


somewhat 


Galvanized hexaron juare I ! netting { r 
cent ad ount, f.o.b Pittsbur ind 3 re ( it a u 
f.o.b. Boston Piitsbureh fre t to 1 , : 
when rendered All orde: ta n to be for nmediate hip 
ment 

Rifles.—The Winchester rifle people are guaranteeing 
purchases against price changes during the remainder 
of the year. In addition they are willing to make re 


nate on roods on hand 





Rivets.—Jobbers say that everything considered the 
demand for rivets is fairly good. The demand runs 
fairly evenly in sizes. Prices are reported as really firm 
er than anything in the heavy hardware line 

We yuot f n jobber N * ’ ? ‘ 10 pe 
cent d ount truct t ! ke » 1 pe 
rev ! 

Roofing Cement._Roofing cement is, of course, sell 


as compared with pre-war days at 
showing is 


ing all the time, but 
thi eason of the year the 
able. Prices are held firmly. 

We quote from jobbers’ toc] Roof cer nt ' 1! 
containers i Ge per pound it ! ! ( ne per 
pound 

Rope.—-All kinds and sizes of 
fairly good call. and the market has lost all 


rather unfavor 


are enjoying a 
of its de. 


rope 
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moralization that was so much in evidence earlier in the 
season. Prices to-day are very steady, apparently. 
We quot 


tocks: Manila, 24¢. per pound 


jobber ] 
lath yarn 


e from 


tarred 


Sandpaper.—The movement of sandpaper continues 
satisfactory and as nobody is over-supplied with stock 
the market is quite firm. Jobbers, in anticipation of a 
demand, are reported by the manufacturers 
placing some large orders. 


Da 


good as 


grade, No. 00.0, $7.50 
No. 2 


$10.50, sub 
and 


tock Best 
1, $9; No. 1% 
3 >, $15.90; assorted 
10 per cent d sunt on full packages 
discount on broken package 

tar grade No H0.0 £6.75 No u,. $7.20 No 1, 
y $9.15 No », $10.35; No 24 $11.70; No 
30 and 10 per eent di 
sunt on 


from jobber 


per rean NO VA $7.90 No $1050; 


No Ae $13.05 No 


gs 10 
orted, $9.50 per ream ubject to 


package and 30 per cent disc broker 


cloth and paper till retain the 


Sash cord.—Everybody, from the manufacturer down 
to the retail dealer, seems; to be all at sea as to the fu- 
ture of the sash cord market. The violent fluctuations of 
the raw cotton market and efforts of southern senators 
to keep the price of the product on a higher basis than 
quoted to-day, coupled with the labor unrest throughout 
the manufacturing consuming interests of the country, 
all tend to confuse sentiment. So far as actual business 

concerned, there is little doing in sash cord, every 
body interested being inclined to hold back. 


We quote from jobber tocks Spot cord No i WN¢ peer 
b Ne 8 to 12. 97 Phoenix No. 6 7 per Ib No. 7 
OS¢ No S$ to 12, 67c Silver Lake cord, 98« per Ib 

Sash Weights.—Sash weights, which last week en 


joyed a short spurt of semi-activity, apparently have 
dropped back into the discard. Although the market is 
virtually at a standstill, prices are steady. 


We quote from jobber tocks Sash weight from tock, 
sine per Ib. Direct hipments from foundry per Ib., f.o.b 
hipping point 


Screws.—No improvement in the demand for screws 
is noted. There is, however, no serious accumulation 
in jobbers’ hands, and retail dealers in a majority of 
cases are getting along with as little stock as possible. 
It is generally felt. therefore, that when the buying 





movement does set in that it will be a strong healthy 
one. ’ 

We quote from jobber tocks Iron, bright that head, 7a 
and 20 per cent discount Iron, blued, flat head, 70 and 20 
per cent discount ad 5 per cent; round, 65 and 20 per cent 
discount Iron, gvalvanized, flat head, 55 and 20 per cent 
discount Iron, nickel plated, flat head, 57% and 20° per 
cent discount round, 57% and 20 per cent discount Iron 
bra plated, flat head, [ per cent discount; round, 55 per 
eent discount ora bright, flat head, 42% and 20 per cent 
discount; round and oval, 10 and 20 per cent discount. Coach 
screws, 10 per cent discount. Tron machine screws, 50 pet 
cent discount Cap screws, 40 per cent discount Set screw 
1 per cent discount 


Sheet Lead.—There has been a reduction in the price 
of sheet lead, amounting to 2 cents a pound, in con- 
formity with other lead products. The discount to the 
retail trade is 20 per cent. 


Shoe Findings.—Shoe finding houses, in most cases, 
say January gross sales were the largest for any cor- 
responding month in recent years. While the hard- 
ware trade is buying, the increased sales come from 
other sources. Stocks of cut leather in Boston, and in 
the leather markets of the country as a whole, are 
reported as smaller than they ever before have been. 
Notwithstanding the rejection by the Government of 
shoe contracts there is every reason to expect that 
leather values may be higher at some near future date 
owing to the steadily increasing export demand. So 
far as the hardware trade is concerned, it would appear 
that leather stocks are about as stable as anything 
they can buy. That is, the chances for having to mark 
down values appear slight. Those retail hardware deal 
ers who are buying shoe findings are buying taps that 
retail for 50c. a pair and up. They say they are con 
tent to let the 5-and-10-cent stores handle the cheaper 
lines. 
\\ quote from jobbers’ stoch Tap men light, $1 per 
licht S145 heavy $2.50 heavy 
redium heavy $1.85 
for vomen's 
pound: branded 
pouns 


medium 
dozen: om 
pond with those 

ind G0« per 
ind light, 65« per 


mmen light ety per 
Price for hovs’ tap 
Strip Hlemiloectl (clean) 


medium 


corre 


Sleds.— The 
have issued their price list 
show an upward revision 


manufacturers of Flexible Flier sleds 
for the new season, which 


In addition, they announce 





that the No. 6 sled has been eliminated. The new 
prices, as quoted by the local jobbers, are: 

Flexible Fliers. No. 1, $42 a dozen: No. 2, $48 eH 
No. 4, $72: No. 5, $96: Racer, $66; Junior Racer, $54. The 
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discount from jobbers’ stocks is 334, per cent, while the dis. 
count from manufacturers’ stocks is 85 per cent 
Snaths.—Some interest is being shown by the retail] 


trade in the question of snaths, but the buying. so far 


has been of a hand-to-mouth nature. Prices are firm 
and unchanged. 

Snaths, ash grass, $12 per dozen; cherry, $14.50; a brush 
$13.75 per dozen A discount of 50c. per dozen is allowed oy 
lots of 20 doz. or more. 


Springs.—Carriage and wagon springs continue to 
sell very slowly. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from Wagon 
pring lic. per Ib 


jobbers stock and riage 

Steel.—F urther lots of steel have ween received by 
the local heavy hardware jobbers since last reports on 
orders placed some months ago. New buying of sup- 
plies is small, however, the average local concern being 
content to let the question take care of itself in view 
of the business situation. Yet they all admit that 
stocks today are in fairly good shape and that when a 
buying’ movement does set in that they will be in a 
position to take care of all orders. Prices are on the 
same basis as queted a week ago. 


We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flat bar 
tock length not wider than 6 in. or thieker than 1 per 
100 ib., $4 base; rounds and squares, 17% In. and under 
base per 100 Ib 

Angles and channels, tees, under 3 in., stock length 
base per 100 Ib 

Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, list plus 10 per cent; flats, list plus 15 per cent 
Tire steel, 144 x '% in. and larger, $4.50; thinner and nar 
rower, $5 

American calking steel, full bundles, $4.50 per 100 Ib. Toe 
ealk steel, 6c. per Ib. base, broken bundles, 644e. ba 

Hoop steel, $6 per 100 Ib. base; band steel, $4.60 

Spring steel, open hearth, 9¢. per Ib. base, better grades 


1 3c 

Tacks.—Tacks of all kinds continue to sell slowly, 
but inasmuch as everybody for some time has been 
buying in small quantities the market is not overstocked 
and prices appear very steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base per 100 
Ib Add to base extras as per differentials list reported 

Copper tacks, sizes % to 1% in. base, 55e. Extra charge 
made for small sizes 


Tuck Goods._-The Tuck Manufacturing Company of 
Brockton, Mass., makers of tools, have issued a new 
price list, which shows an approximate reduction in 
values amounting to 5 per cent. 

Twist Drills.—Sentiment in twist drill circles is con 
stantly growing more confident in view of the fact that 
the Government almost every week issues some notice 
bearing on supplies that signifies no intention of any 
dumping of goods on the open market. At the moment 
there are more or less drills selling all the time, and 
a slight increase in the aggregate weekly sales. Prices 
are reported as firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock: Carbon, drills, sizes up to 
11% in. straight shank, 40 per cent discount Bit stock drills 
50 per cent discount High-speed drills, prices on applien 
tion 

Vacuum Goods.--So far as noticeable the sale of 


vacuum goods is very light. This evidently is the time 
of the year when every retail dealer is anxious to get 
rid of whatever stock he has on hand and for that rea- 
son is not ordering new stocks. 


We quote from jobber stocks: Popular lines, in lot of 
one dozen or more, 25 and 10 per cent discount; in lots of 
le than one dozen add per cent discount 

r . . ‘ ’ ! 

Washers.—The local market is comparatively well 


supplied with washers. Consumptive buying is light, 
hut jobbers are not uneasy over the outlook and feel 
confident that the buying movement will begin to in 
crease before long. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock Cut washer in Hoel 
kegs. list plus 2c. per Ib. Smatler lots as follow 1On te 199 
th, 8c. per Ib 50 to 99 Ib., 4e.: 25 to 40 Ib, he 10 to b 
fic 1 to 9 Ib.. Te. per Ib malleable washer ce. per Ib 
cast washers, & in. and smaller, 6c. per Ib., and larger ‘ 

Wire Cloth.—-The wire cloth market has begun to 


show some signs of life, but there is still lots of im- 
provement in this respect. The Boston jobbers are well 
supplied with stock and are in a position, therefore, to 
make prompt deliveries. Those retail dealers who have 
storage room are the chief buyers at the moment 


We quote from jobbers’ list Black wire cloth, 12 mest! 
$2.65 per sq. ft... f.o.b toston Terms, 60 davs net per 
cent cash 10° day Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, $2.55 per 
q. ft. f.o.b Pittsbureh Silver wire cloth, 12) mesh 1 
f.o.b. Roston ind $3.05 per sq. ft f.o.b. Pittsburgh Ir 
mm bronze wire cloth are quoted on the same basis and under 
the same conditions as last season In ordering good n 
the factory the Pittsburg freight will be added to iny 
when rendered All orders for wire cloth taken to be sul t 


for immediate 
Wire Screening. 
but nobody is overstocked 


shipment 
Wire screening is not moving well, 
or worried, consequently 


prices are just as steady as ever. 
stocks: 12 to 18 in 
$5.25; 24 to 48 


We quote from jobber sereenit 
per 100 sq. ft 18 to 24 In 2 in., $5.50 
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Orrick oF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 4, 1919 


‘THE leading question now being discussed in steel 
| circles is whether the United States is going to be 
able to secure its full share of export business in iron 
and steel products. The chances of our country in 
securing our full share of the export trade have been 
increased to some extent recently by very sharp reduc 
tions in ocean freight rates. While England still has a 
very large advantage over the United States in the 
matter of ocean freight rates to China, Japan and other 
foreign countries, the recent reductions have lessened 
this advantage to some extent. It seems certain that 
further reductions in ocean freights in favor of the 
United States will have to be made before this country 
can be a keen competitor of England and also of France 
in the consuming markets in foreign countries. 

While it is true that France cannot be a large factor 
in the steel business for a year or two, or until she 
has been largely rehabilitated, yet with the accession 
of Alsace-Lorraine, France is going to cut a very much 
larger figure in the iron and steel business than she 
has since 1871, when this country was wrongfully torn 
from her by Germany. As an indication of how agg 
ively the United States will likely go after foreign 
trade in steel, we can state that only about a week ago 
a large American tinplate mill took a fairly large 
contract for tinplate for shipment to Japan and in 
open competition with foreign mills. It seems that 
the British price on tinplate is about $2 per base box 
higher than the fixed price of the United States mills, 
o that it would seem that in the matter of tinplate this 
country will be able to hold its own and to be able to 
ecure a very large amount of foreign business. 

General conditions in the steel trade show no im 
portant change over reports printed in HARDWARE AGE 
for several weeks past, or since the middle of December 
when it became known that on Jan. 1 the United 
States Government would relinquish control of prices. 
The steel trade is going through a transition period 
from abnormal to normal prices, and until this is fin 
ished, new business in iron and steel products is likely 
to be small and only for sufficient quantities to meet 
actual needs. Prices on pig iron, billets and sheet bars 
and on nearly all lines of finished products are holding 
up remarkably well in the face of the small demand, 
but prices on scrap of all kinds and also on coke are 
hadly demoralized. Some grades of scrap have declined 
$12 to $183 per ton and other grades from $5 to $6 per 
ton. Blast furnace coke has gone off fully $1 per ton 
or more and there is an over supply, quite a number 
of coke plants in the Connellsville and other regions 
having shut down on account of no demand. There i 
a good deal of unrest among labor and strikes are 
cropping out here and there, but so far without any 
serious developments. 

Conditions in the hardware trade show no important 
change and are moving in sympathy with general con 
ditions in the steel trade. It is a fact that manu 
facturers have been agreeably surprised at the way the 
new demand for finished steel products is holding up. 
hut in spite of this it is not nearly large enough to 
take care of present output, and a further slowing down 
among steel and finished mills seems likely. Some 
manufacturers have a fair amount of business booked 
in hardware goods and others have very little ahead. 
In a market condition like the present, there is a 
disposition on the part of the jobbers to ask manu 
facturers to guarantee prices against decline, but this 
is generally being refused. It is true, however, that in 
some cases this has been done, but not for a longer 
period than 90 days. How the labor condition will be 
handled is giving a good deal of concern. With present 
abnormal high costs of living, large employers of labor 
do not feel it would be just and fair to make reductions 
in wages, but at the same time they say frankly they 
cannot pay present high rates of wages with prices on 
their products still declining. Jobbers and hardware 
dealers are largely confining purchases to immediate 
needs, and are not inclined to buy very far ahead, It 
eems it will be the policy of manufacturers to cut 
down output rather than sacrifice prices. 


Automobile Supplies.._Local hardware dealers that 
carry a full line of hardware supplies say the demand 
for this goods is still getting larger, and they look for 
a very active business for this year. The fact that 
prices on standard makes of pleasure cars have been 
reduced from $100 to as much as $300 per car, it is 
believed will result in very heavy buying of pleasure 


PITTSBURGH 





cars this year. Prices on most lines of automobile 


supplies are firm, but on a few goods are slightly lower. 


Nuts and Bolts.— Makers report a fairly active de 
mand from jobbers and retailers are also placing fair 
sized orders. Makers claim that discounts on nuts and 








bolts are being firmly held, but here and there are some 
reports that some slight shading in regular prices is 
being done. Jobbers are inclined to keep stocks just 
large enough to meet demands of their customers. Dis 
counts named by the makers to the jobbing trade in 
carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the 
usual advances to the small trade, are as follow 
Machine bolts, hop. nut . x 4 nall rte: 
ro three -]0 eut hres 0 per t ne 
1 per ¢ nachine bolt ‘ 
rriadle tna rhe iD pe | 
loner per cent ‘ ria bolt ‘ 
hor ! | thread bate poer t t ) 
e irger and longer TD ‘ 
cent plow olt ‘ l 
quare blanl 0 pressed ' 
Oe. per Ib hot quare tapped, 2.30 per Ib 
hot pr ed nuts, |} i lOc. per Ib l | 
quar ind hexagon nu | > 2 " 
quar inal he i nit ti hed 
hex oO nut ind r, 60-10-10 4 16 it 
ind smaller, 70 per cent bolt i ) ‘ 
bn ! l ‘ it ext? for bul tir pe 
‘ large rivet ructural and shiy 140 1 r riv 
) base: 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and vet r-1 
per ¢ t Also price eaurry indard tr 1 ‘ ( 
deliver f.o.b. Chicage 
Carriage bolts, small si 10 per y and 
per « Machine bolt Ww ad if ’ t al 
per cent Bolt end »> and ‘ I { I 
cent Large rivet $s oY berase 16 ir and t ) ye 
cent off list Nut quiare tapped 
tapped, hot punched, 85e off list 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills rolling iron and _ steel 
bars report the new demand only fair, jobbers and 
consumers buying only such quantities as are required 
to meet current needs. Specifications on contracts for 
steel bars made last year are coming in at a fair rate, 
prices on all unshipped portions of these contracts hav 
ing been readjusted to the new basis. There is weak 
ness in price of iron bars, due to the heavy decline in 
scrap which is used largely in the making of iron bars. 

The large decline in prices of scrap has unsettled 
conditions in the iron bar trade to some extent Prices 
to the small trade are more or less irregular. 


We quote steel bar it in tt mill in la 

We quote common merehant irom per om it & for 
base VAG bar iron made fron | elected erap it $4 per 
100 Ib. for base izes, nnd refined iron at 1.50 pe wo J 
for base size These price hiect to the extras for ize 
quantity, ete., as established by the American Iron and Stee 
Institute 


Sheets.—The new demand for sheets is holding up 
much better than expected by the manufacturers. Last 
week the American Sheet & Tinplate Co. operated its 
many sheet mills to nearly 80 per cent of capacity and 
the independent mills are reperted to be running to 
about 70 per cent, Orders on the books of the heet 
mills will take their output for the next month or six 
weeks, but there is not much work ahead on the books 
of the mills beyond about March 15. Reports are eur 
rent of shading in prices of sheets to some extent, but 
it is said this is being done by jobbers wha have heavy 
stocks and who desired to move them out more freely 
The mills claim they are not making any commissions 
whatever in prices of sheets. 





The base price for No. 10) blue innented heet ve 
while the base price fo Dolev heet 1 7h dad for 
valvanized sheets 6.05 ft Pittsburgh r We 
mill Production of sheet ere ' . , tare 
now operating at about TO per « t of 
pendent mill ire’ doit eve wetter tha Phere ’ 
fairly good supply of eme heet bar de 
The emet heets can | id it rom f 


Shovels, Spades and Scoops.—-Prices on nearly all 
rrades of shovels, spades and coops have come down 
from 50 to 75 cents per dozen and the market is none 
are reported fairly heavy 
and they are not In ying very freely It i 
prices on these eoods will be more stable in the future 


too strony Stoeks of jobbe 
believed 
as a result of ground iken by shovel manufacture) 
recently. Makers are now filling orders for shovels, 
spades and scoops taken some time ago for spring de 
livery. 


Tinplate.—The mills continue to report a fair amount 
for tin 
plate placed last year, but so far very few can makers 
and other leading consumers have made contracts for 
their supply of tin plate for first half of the year. Re 
cently an American mill secured contracts for upward 
of 50,000 boxes of tinplate for shipment to Japan in 


of pecification coming in against contracts 
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open competition with foreign mills. Tinplate mills are 
operating from 60 to 70 per cent of capacity. 

Prices to the large trade are given below, the usual 
advances to small buyers being charged. 

We quote tin plate in large lots at $7.35 base box, f.0.b 
Pittsburgh 


New prices on terne plate, effective Jan. 1, are as follows: 
&-Ib 200-Ib eerie ° eee 
8-lb.—I. C : ; . 14.80 
12-lb I _ A P .. 16.50 
15-lb.—I. € 17.50 
20-Ib I ee 18.75 
5-1b I c 20.00 
0-Ib.—I. 21.00 
35-Ib l cs 22 00 
40-Ib I Cc 20.00 


All f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Wire Products.—The Chamber of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C., sent out recently a complete list of build- 
ing materials on hand by the Government which shows 
that the Government has on hand 159,622 kegs of wire 
nails. This is a much smaller quantity than generally 
supposed was on hand by the Government, and which 


CINCI 


Orrice or HARDWARE AGE, 

Cincinnati, Feb. 1, 1919 
ERCHANTS who are drawing considerable trade 
from the farming districts all state that business 
at the present time is very satisfactory indeed. How- 
ever, the city trade is very dull. Farmers are order- 
ing ahead farming implements such as cultivators, 
manure spreaders, plows, etc., and indications are that 
the coming spring season will be one of the busiest that 
many merchants have experienced in a number of 

years. 

Dealers are inclined to replenish their stocks of reg- 
ular hardware goods rather slowly, as there seems to 
be a general impression that prices may be cut at an 
early date. Already there is considerable competition 
in the wire nail line, and outside orders are being 
taken below the regular quotation of $4.25 per keg 


base. 


Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


DRESSING—Belt— 
Jobbers’ Mfg. Company: 


BARS—Crow— 
Steel Crowbara, 10 to 40 1b. .10¢ 


Pinch Bares, 10 to 40 lb.. ..10¢ Blue Ribbon, Stick, @ ™M. 80¢ 
. Paste, 56 & 10 TD, cans, 
BEA MS—Senle— BGS A en nee 20¢ 


Liquid in ‘gui. cans, # gal.$3.00 
DRILLS AND DRILL 


Chatillon’s No. 1, 
List Sept. 25, 1918 


200 200 400 600 “1000 Ib 
$2.00 $3.75 $4.90 $7.10 $14.00 STOCKS— 
Chatillon’s No, 2 =o Twist Bit Stocks...........60% 
P. 8s. & W a ; Ve P Twist, Taper and Stratght 
List Sept », 1918 b% % Shank . 33%, -%% 
Sargent & ¢¢ ’ ne Wire Gauge, Jobbera’ and R. B. 
Liat pt. 25, 1918 % ‘ : iL RE 
B ka with 3 Ve 


BELTING—LEATHEKR— Brace Drills for "Wood 1&5 % 


. , ak Tanned Butta at ad 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butta. | EMERY—Turkish— 


Belting, Ex. Hi 18 o2,....35% 
Belting Hleavy, v4 oz ~. 40% Out of market at preacnt time 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz 45 Domeatte, Ub. ..cceees ape 
Belting, Light, 13 oz oo IK « 
Seoond Quality, Stdlea.......65% we = ig ND 
Becond Quality, Shoulders. 60% us ‘ re 
Out Leather Lacing, Atrtctly eS ee: eee rrr er ee ee 45% 
No. 1 B54 % OO Eh 4b. 0s sb dadsaceae 45% 
Leather Lacing Sidea, per eq : 
ft. Raw Hide, No, 1 tm OILERS— 
siden 17 «gq. f{t. and over n2¢ Rendl, Conner Fiatea — 
Under 17 «q. ft , tu¢ Chace, Braaa and Copper....10% 
Chace, Zine Plated......66+.“uA% 
Rubber— Ratiroad, coppered seteees |? 


Competttion (Low Grade) 50k 10% Ratlroad, brasa ..... 2045 % 


40K 10% 





Standard ] ( 
Boat Grades 35% PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
BLOCK S—Tackle— Railroad — 10% 
Jommon wooden iat net Contractora’ Picha onvesesciere 
Pat st ne 
Patent - ... list net noPpE— 
eel Eaatern Retail Trade Per lb. 
Athol Machine Co.: Munila, % in. diam. and larger 
Drill Blocks Liat net Highest Grade a 
Carringe, Machine, &e.— Beoond Grade ...cccccee R2¢ 
Common Carriage (out thread) Hardware Grade ‘ New LAat 
2 6. and amatler 40% Sisal, % in. diam, and larger 
Common Carrtage (rolled thread) Higheat Grade ee oe one 
a 6, and amaller...80&10% Second Grade . TRUER, 
Larger or longer 2045 % Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropea, 
Phila., Eagle, $2.00 Hat 60% any ply, Medium and Coarse 
Bolt Enda, H. BP. Nuta ; 15% Firat quality, 28%¢; second 


quality rr 20%¢ 
10&10% Siaal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
25 4&5 Yo Yarn: 
Fhrat quality .....s0ee08 .23¢ 
Second quality ..cccccessert0@ 
Cotton Rope 


Machine (eut thread) 
% @ 4 and amaller 
Larger or longer 


CHAIN—Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Atrataht TAnk 


2/16. 18.00; 4%, $15.00; 5/16, Boat 6/16-in, and larger, 

£12.50; , $11.00; 7/16 B5M48¢ 

£10.50: %, $10.25 &, $9.75 Medium, 5/16-41n, and larger, 
$9.50 £, 89.25 1 in B0@410¢ 


Common, 6/16-in. and larger. 82¢ 


£9.00 


Hardware Age 


has been put recently at as high as 800,000 kegs. The 
Government states that its stocks of wire nails will 
be worked gradually without causing any serious dis. 
turbance in the general wire nail trade. New demand 
for wire and wire nails is only fair, and is mostly for 
small lots to meet current needs. Reports of Shading 
in prices on bright basic wire are absolutely denied by 
the mills, who say they are holding prices very firm, 
New discounts on woven wire fencing are now in effect. 
and this is given below. Mill prices for carloads and 
larger lots are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer 
including large-head barb rooting nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50 bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9 
$3.20; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 





on woven-wire fencing are per cent off list for carload 
lots, per cent for 1000-rod lots, and — per cent off for 
small lots, f.o.b, Pittsburgh . 


NNATI 


Air Rifles—The demand for these is still unusually 
heavy, and as fast as merchants receive shipments they 
are practically wiped out within a very short time. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Single shot rifles, $10 per 
doz.; 500 shot, $12; 1000 shot, $19.75, and pump guns, $32 

Anvils.—Business in the country is especially good, 
but city merchants report sales as being few and far 
between. 

Jobbers quote 80 and 100 Ib. anvils at 23%e. Ib. 

Automobile Accessories.—Reports from different mer- 
chants in this vicinity are very optimistic as to the out- 
look for the spring season, and even at the present time 
dealers who handle automobile supplies are doing a very 
large and profitable business. Many of them are consid- 
ering installing gasoline filling stations, and practically 
all at the present time handle cylinder oils. ; 


Axes.—Only the country merchants report any busi- 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 


Sawa, 6 to 14 tn. tno....... 25% 
Saws, Machine Bladea, 
Se Be a ses cece ten 10&10% 


Saw Frames— 


Irom adj., por GOB.....0+00. $3.75 
Steel adj., 8 to 12 tn., per doz., 
$17.02 
Steel adj., atecl hdle., per doz., 
8.11 
Adj. Ptatol-Grtp, per doz.. .$17.80 


SCREWS— 
Coach, Lag and Jack— 


Lag, Oone Potnt.....ccccccs 410% 
Coach, Gimlet Point....... 40% 
Jack Screws— 
og | eee ree 25% 


Machine— 
Cut Thread, Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head .50% 


Peretey MeGe oo cssvcvces 10% 
Brass 

Fiat Head or Round Head.30% 

Filtater Head ... cosccesmOW 
Rolled Thread lron, F. R. or 

RH rer rrrrrrtere tre 

PUteter Mead ou vccceceves 0% 
Brass 

Fe Oe OF OR, Biicccccksarce® 

Pitlater Mead ..ccccccecer 40% 

Set and Cap— 

Net (lron) ... hata aw ec 50% 
Set (Steel) net advance over 

Iron , . ome TTT: +. | 
Se eee 0000045 % 
Her. Hd, Cap ccssneevecs ee 
ge 25% 


Wood 


Fiat Head, Tron OOTY &20810% 
Round Head, lron, 82 Vy, &20810% 
Klat Head, Braga.  A2Vy&20810% 
Round Head, Braaa IOK20K10% 
Flat Head, Bronze 37% &20&10% 
Round Head, Bronze. B5&20&10% 


STOCKS, DIES AND 
TAPS— 


Seta Core orcseceseeeeeee 10% 
Hand Tapa, 4% to 1 tm...... 45% 
Hand Tapa, amaller than 4 

sae sehen chan cureenaee 45% 


M. 4. Taper. Tapa, No. 2 to 
| Te Per ee 6545 % 
M. A. Taper Tapa, larger... .60% 


TURNBUCKLES— 
National Mfg. Co. Screen Door 
No. 195, Japn'd, per dozen.$1,20 


TRUCKS—Warehouse, &c. 
McKinney Mfg. Co. : each, net 
No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $18.50; 

No. 8, $15.50. 
WASHERS—Cast— 
Over \%-tnoh, barrel lota. 

Iron or Steel 


Per lb. b¢ 
Size bolt 5/16 
Washers $16.00 14.50 13.40 


% 
13.20 138.10 
per 100 Ib. 


WRENCHES— 


- Ageproptnag MOTE ER TEES 40% 
Alligator or Orocodile....... HO% 
EVGS FOVGOE Becvicvcccevcs 25% 
Stillson pattern ......... 60-10% 


Genuine Walworth Sttllaon, 
504&10% 
METALS— 


Tin— 

Straits, pig TAMING 
Dae atedes oun s Ha We 
Copper— 

Eke Tueot .icccecs 2h 24¢ 
Kleectrolytice ‘ 24MIN 
Casting ... ace ae 2300 24¢ 


Spelter and Sheet Zince— 
Western, spelter lo@mile 
Sheet Zine, No. 9 base, east 


Ih¢; open, 15%¢ 
Lead— 

American pig er Ib TUT ‘ae 
BAP aces Per Ib., S@ve 
Solder— 

“yx WY guaranteed.. 16¢ 
ee sows 11¢ 
Refined ... ‘ hg 


Vrices of solder indlented by 
private brand vary according to 
composition. 


Babbitt Metal— 
Best grade, per M...........90¢ 
Commercial grade, per Ib... . .50¢ 


Antimony— 


Asintic, per Ib 1o@ite 


- 84.50@$5.00 





Per Ib. 





Alumtnum— 

No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
9) per cent pure), in ingota for 
remelting (ton lote), flak 
OH wces per MH... 2%. 1¢e 

In 100 Ib. lote BN Gp sve 
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ness at the present time, and this has begun to fall off 
to a marked extent. 

The wholesale quotation on 3% to 4 Ib. axes is unchanged 
at $19 per doz. 

Babbitt Metal_—Business is on the decline and orders, 
especially from the machine tool shops, are few and far 
between. 

The wholesale quotation on Wing's babbitt metal is 26« 
per it) 

Bale Ties.—Some of the country merchants are plac- 
ing orders for hay ties, and in Kentucky there is at the 
present time a sale of wire ties for baling tobacco. No 
chanves have been made in prices by jobbers. 

Barb Wire.—Country business has begun to pick up 
a little, although merchants are rather timid about buy 
ing heavily and are disposed to only take enough wire 
to fill their customers’ urgent requirements. 

Jobbers quote 4 point hog wire in 80 rod reels at $5.17 per 
reel and cattle wire at $4.80 per reel 

Carriage Bolts.—Although there has been no definite 
change in prices, present quotations are only nominal 
ones, and could be shaded on any attractive business. 

The jobbers quote % x 6-in. and smaller around 40 and 
10 per cent off list; larger and longer, 20, 10 and 5 per cent 
discount 

Coal Hods.—Sales are declining and retail dealers are 
not disposed to add to their stocks, which are now of 
sufficient volume to take care of all demands. 

Coasters.—The mild winter season has had a great 
deal to do with the heavy demand for coasters, and 
practically no stocks will be carried over into the sum- 
mer season. 

The jobbers’ quotations are as follows: No. 1 coaster, 
$3.70; No, 2 coaster, $4; No. 3 coaster, $4.50 and No. 4 coast 
er, $4.65. 

Cutlery.—A little better business is reported from all 
sources, and there is an especially good demand for 
pocket cutlery. Stocks on hand are still very limited. 

Jobbers quote 6-in. butcher knives at $6.50 per doz.; 7-in., 
$7.75, and 11-in., $8.75. 

Drills.—The call for carbon drills is dwindling, and 
supply houses handling these do not look for any change 
until manufacturing conditions are improved. 

The wholesale discount to-day on carbon drills is 40 and 
10 per cent off. 

Eaves Trough and Gutter Pipe.—Sheet metal workers 
report a heavy call for repair purposes, but there is 
very little wanted for new buildings. They are now 
able to obtain galvanized sheets from the mills 
promptly, and the labor situation is also very much im 
proved. 

Galvanized Pails and Buckets.—Although merchants 
are able to get deliveries more promptly, their sales 
have fallen off to some extent within the past few days, 
consequently they are not buying any large stocks for 
future delivery. 


Jobbers’ quotations on galvanized pail ire unchanged as 


follows: 14 qt., $6.50 per doz.; 12 qt., $5.75, and 10 qt., $5.25 

Glass.—The predicted change in prices has not taken 
place as yet, and all quotations remain the same. Buy- 
ing on the part of country merchants is light and the 
city dealers who handle glass are also only purchasing 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Granite Ware.—All reports are along the same line 
as to the reduced call for granite ware utensils. Job 
bers are able to fill all orders promptly. 

The wholesale discount is unchanged at 25 and 10° per 
cent off list 

Files.—No change in the situation is noted from the 
report made two weeks ago that stated business as 
being very dull. No change is anticipated in the near 
future. 

Black Diamond files are quoted at 50 per cent off list 

Finished Material—A very encouraging feature is 
the ability of the mills to make prompt shipments on all 
orders for black and galvanized sheets. The jobbers 
report a better demand for small structural shapes and 
steel bars, although there is an easing up in the eall for 
cold rolled shafting. 


lobbers’ quotations are as follows Steel bars, ° 3.9% 
teel bands, 4.538e.; structural shape 4% plate 3/16-in 
ind heavier, 4.28¢.: blue annealed sheet No. 8 to No. 16 


TWIN 
Orrick of HARDWARE Agi 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Jan. 30, 1919 


t= week has seen a lightening up of the trade, 
which in many instances has been far in excess of 
last year’s business for a corresponding length of time? 
The very unusual warm weather combined with the re 
leasing of war pressure on so many lines and conditions 
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>. L3¢ base; cold rolled shafting, 9 per cent plus list ind 
reinforcing concrete bars, 4.05'%c. per Ib 


Horseshoes and Horseshoe Nails.—Only the country 
merchants are doing any business in this line, but their 
reports are universally optimistic, especially as to the 
future. Shipments are being made promptly. 

The jobbers’ price on horseshoe iwerages $6.50 per keg 
containing 100 horseshoe Leader horseshoe nails are quot 
ed at a discount of 40 and 5 off list 

Machine Bolts.—Open quotations have not yet come 
out lowering former figures, but prices are very weak 
and the discounts given are only nominal ones. Busi- 
ness is very dull. 

Jobbers quote % x-4-in. and smaller at 40-10 and 10 per 
cent off 

Nails.—There is a little better demand for wire nails 
from Indiana and Kentucky country merchants, but the 
city dealers report business as being very slow, and 
none of them are placing any orders except to fill their 
immediate requirements. While $ per keg base is 
the regular quotation, this figure has been shaded as 
much as 15c. on desirable business. 





Jobbers quote wire nails at $4.25 per keg base and cut nails 
it $5.50 per kee base 

Oil Stoves.—The mild weather has had something to 
do with the let-up in the demand for oil stoves. How- 
ever, merchants are selling a number of stoves for cook- 
ing purposes, but most of this demand is from the 
country districts. 

Perfection oil stoves are sold to dealers at $5.50, less 30 per 
cent discount 

Rope.—The reduction in Manila rope recently made to 
224%c. per lb. has not had any effect in bringing out 
orders from retail dealers. 

Rivets.—Sales of rivets are somewhat limited and the 
demand from the coopers has almost been cut off. Al 
though no change has been made in quotations the dis 
count given is only a nominal one. 

The jobbers’ discount is unchanged at 45 per cent off list 

Snow Shovels.—Merchants have comparatively large 
stocks, as there has been no demand for snow shovels 
so far this winter. 

Jobbers quote galvanized sheet metal shovels at $9 per doz 

Roofing.—The leading manufacturers and jobbers of 
roofing state that merchants are buying very sparingly 
and are evidently holding the belief that quotations 
will be changed at an early date. Quite a decrease has 
been made of all grades of roofing, but manufacturers 
advise that they do not look for any further reductions 


The following are wholesale price Standard gerade, one 
pl +] » twoe-pls $1.60 three-pl Bai Mediun ides 
one-pl $1.1 two-p! $1.0 three-pl $1.8 ( mer 
prade ne-ply, $1.05; two-pl $1.40; three-pl $1.70 sanded 
one le rooting, one-ply vine two-pl P1.25; three-p 1.55 
Tarred felt, $52 per ton, and building papers, $50 per ton, both 
in carload lot 


Sad Irons.—Business continue quite dull and stocks 
of merchants are suflicient to take care of all needs 
Plain sad irons are unchanged ; Ib., and 
nickel plated irons at 64'4c. 


t 5lee. per 


Shotgun Shells.—The closing of the hunting season 
in Kentucky has cut off the demand for shells, but it is 
reported that sales were so heavy during the past 
eason that stocks carried over into this year are very 
much limited. 

Jobbers quote 12 gage black powd he t $28.17 per 
1000, and smo owder 

Shovels and Spades.—Better shipments are-now being 
made, although the demand for shovels and spades for 
use on Government contracts is still heavy 

Jobbers quote shoy dl t { ) per de 

Sleds.— With the exception of the holiday season 
practically no sales of sleds were made as the winter 
has been too mild to bring out any call for them 

Whol le quotation ‘ fe ed ‘ per 
ad iit 1 ou | 
Wood Hea 


ters.— Busine is falling off considerably 
although country deal } 


rs are still selling a few 
from time to time. Orders placed with both manufae 
turers and jobber are very light a 

The following are price to «de er named } tp nent 


wenaters 


CITIES 


has served to bring out a large volume of trade quite 
unexpected by the merchants in general 
however, are not faring so well, their salesmen ad 
mitting light sales along all lines of trade. Apparently 
the average retailer is selling from his own stock to the 
yreatest extent possible, with a view to reducing it 
It is extremely difficult 


Jobbers 


against any possible decline 
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to find anyone who admits he knows just why a decline 
of either large or small proportions may be expected 
now, but a vague statement is usually made to the effect 
that lower prices are bound to be the rule. 

Some slight weakening on a few basic materials, at 
first glance, would lead to a belief that the long ex- 
pected decline of prices has arrived. A second consid- 
eration leads to the thought of the present high, even 
exorbitant, wage being paid by the manufacturers, the 
high priced basic material and high transportation 
rates. All of these mean that the producers of market- 
able goods, even with the best of intentions, cannot 
lower prices very much, and the retailers cannot find 
the stocks made up which they can obtain from jobbers 
for very much under present prices. There will be cases 
where jobbers want to unload, making good “buys” 
for the cautious dealer. There will also be, in larger 
numbers, cases where the dealers are afraid of the 
market and will unload before the market drops. We 
have all considered the period of advancing prices an ex 
tremely hard one, but this period we are entering is go 
ing to be a much more difficult one through which to 
guide the ship of success. 

At present there is a large number of men, among 
whom the returned service man is predominant, around 
the Government employment office. The main trouble 
seems to be that the jobs offered do not fit the men 
who are out of employment. There is a considerable 
quantity of the rougher day laborer type of jobs open, 
and many of the boys who are back are looking for 
something of a little better grade than that. Stores 
and shops have all the help they need, as in nearly every 
case they have pursued the policy of taking back their 
old employees when they return. 

There is an interesting diversity of opinion among 
retail dealers as to the present condition of trade, de- 
pending to some extent on what their line is comprised 
of. Some indicate a very satisfactory trade so far 
this year, others have expressed themselves as happily 
surprised with the amount of business. Builders’ trade 
shows some signs of life, but the general opinion seems 
to be that building will be rather quiet for the first few 
months of the year. The main reason for this opinion 
seems to be that the people who intend to build homes 
will await lower prices before proceeding, and gradually, 
as prices hold fairly steady, they will figure they will 
have the use of their property for a long enough period 
to offset the loss in paying a little more for materials 
and will proceed luv buy and build. Investment building 
will be resumed more slowly, as much of the money or- 
dinarily used for this purpose has been diverted to other 
channels and investors are satisfied to take present 
profits and await lower profits. Undoubtedly building 
on farms will continue to be very good this year, even 
better than last year. With the tremendous bonus on 
wheat guaranteed by the Government to the farmers, 
this year should be high mark for prosperity there. 
Good wages for all classes of labor insures a good year 
in all line 

Local prices seem to hold very steady the past week. 
Few changes are noted in any line. P 

Axes.—The call for axes is becoming lighter as the 
eason progresses. Prices remain unchanged with fac 
tory shipments showing considerable improvement in the 
past few weeks. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stoch Single bit base weight 
Ke it $12.75 to $14.50 per dozen double bit base weight 
t $18 to $19 per dozen. Sager handled single bit at $18.50 

per dozer double bit at $23 per dozen Quaker City boy 

¢ t $12 per dozen 


Ash Sifters.—Sales along this line continue light with 
little prospect of change as long as the warm weather 





continues. Prices are still holding steady at old quota 
tion. 
We quote from local ( toc} Wood barrel ash 
fter $5.75 per dozer round metallic ash sifter $23.75 per 
dozen quare wood h fter $1.75 per dozen Triumph 
otar ish sifter $3.90 each 


Building Paper. Prices are steady and showing sign 
of some advances, although none has been announced 
o far. Call is improving, the jobbers reporting a very 
brisk sale of their product One jobber states that his 
ustomers had run their stocks so low that it is neces 
ary for them to buy an almost complete stock to take 
are of even the present call. 


We quote from local jobbir toel Barrett No. 2 tarred 

t at , per vt Barrett tringed felt O0-ft, roll, 36 in 
4 per roll ; b. red rosin paper c. per roll 10 Ib 

red rosin paper, $1.02 per roll > Ib. red rosin paper, $1.19 


er roll 40 Ib. red rosin paper $1.36 per roll 


Brads.—Stocks of brads are improving rapidly with 
mill shipment. Prices hold steady and call is beginning 
to improve slightly 

We quote from local jobbing stock Brad in 25-lb. boxe 

if per cent from tandard Tist 





Hardware Age 


Bolts.—Shops and factories are using a fair quantity 
of bolts with retail trade running comparatively light, 
Prices are holding very steady and strong at former 
quotations with a very marked increase in mill shipment. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small cartridge bolts 
aut 30 per cent; large carriage at 20 per cent; small machine 
it 30-10 per cent; large machine at 25 per cent; lag or coaey 
crews at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent, and tir, 
bolts at 40-10 per cent 


Coal Hods.—The call for coal hods is very light this 
year, probably due both to the unusually warm weather 
and to the high price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Japanned open 17 i 
coal hods, $6.50 per doz japanned open LS in. coal hod 
$7.25 per doz japanned funnel 17 in. coal hods, $8.26 
doz; japanned tunnel, LS in. coal hods, $9.00 per doz.: gal. 
vanized open, 17 in. coal hods, $10 per doz; galvaniz 
1S in. coal hods, $10.90 per doz galvanized tunne! 
coal $11.45 per doz g#alvanized funnel, 1s 
hods, $ per doz. 





Door Mats.—Sales continue very good, owing to the 
unusually warm weather with sufficient moisture to keep 
sidewalks in rather a dirty condition. Cocoa door mats 
are the ones meeting with most sales. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: No. 1 cocoa door mats 
$10.25 per doz.; No. 2 cocoa door mats, $14.25 per doz; No 
cocoa door mats, $18 per doz; No. 4 cocou door mat FPP TG 
per doz; Keystone tlexible mats, 40 per cent discount; Ideal] 
mats, 35 per cent discount 

Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipes and Elbows.— More 
and more interest is being manifested in this line of 
goods, although at present there are more quotations 
being made than sales. There is no change in price, 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Conductor pipes, crate 
lots, not nested, at 55 per cent discount; single bead eave 
trough, 65 and 5 per cent in crate lots; elbows at 65 per cent 
discount 


Viles.—Back orders are being filled very well by the 
factories at the present time and new orders are receiv- 
ing very prompt attention. Sales have dropped off 
somewhat compared to the time before the Armistice 
was signed but some shops and factories are still using 
considerable quantities. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson files at 4! 
per cent, Riverside at 50-5 per cent, Royal at 60 per cent 
and Areade at 50-5 per cent 


Galvanized Ware.—Since the change in price of some 
two weeks ago, the market has remained steady with 
apparently sufficient stocks on hand at the present time 
to care for any call that might be made on it. Sales are 
improving: slightly in a retail way. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks the following list 
price all subject to 15 per cent discount: 8-qt. galv. pail 
f 10-qt. galv. pails, $5.60; 12-qt. galv. pails, $6.15; 14-qt 
Fee pails, $6.90; 16-qt. galv. pails, $8.35; 16-qt. mop pail 
$10.50; IS-qt. mop pails, $12.20; 20-qt. mop pails, $13.90 
No, 0 galv. tubs, $15; No. 1 galv. tubs, $16; No. 2 galv. tub 
$18; No. 3 galv. tubs, $21; No. 1 heavy, $18; No. 2 heavy, 
$20; No. 3 heavy, $23 


Handles.—I*actories are beginning to ship handles 
better than for several months’ past. Jobbing and re- 
tail stocks are so depleted that it will take them a long 
time to bring them to a well rounded form. There is no 
change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers” stocks: Single bit axe han 
dies, Gold Seal, $5.50 per dozen; Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen; 
White Seal, $2.60 per dozen; broad axe handles, Blue Seal 
$5.50 per dozen, wood choppers’ pail handles, $3.25 per 
dozen; carpenters’ adze handles, extra, 75> per dozen; No 
1, $2.75 per dozen; railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 pet 
dozen; No. 1 at $3.25 per dozen; sledge handles, Puaniel 
tjoone, 30-in., $3.75 per dozen; 36-in. $4 per dozen; extra 
30-in., $2.75 per dozen; 36-in., $3.50 per dozen; No. 1, 30-i: 
$2.25 per dozen.; 36-in., $2.75 per dozen; railroad pick or 
mattock, extra, $4.50 per dozen; No. 1, $4 per dozen; No. 2 
$2.75 per dozen; Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen; adze eye ham 








mer, Daniel Boone, $1.75; Beauty, $1.25 per dozen; black 

mith hammer, Daniel Boone, 16-in., $1.75 18-in., $2 pe 
dozen; Seauts 16-in., $1.25 per dozen; 18-in., $1.30 per 
dozen; machinist hammer, Daniel joone, 14-in., $1.75 per 


dozen; 16-in., $2 per dozen; 18-in., $2 per dozen; Beauty, 
I4-in. and 16-in., $1.25 per dozen; 18-in., $1.30 per dozen 
I)-handle shovel handles, spade handles, scoop handles, rake 
fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from standard list: 

Lanterns.—There is no further change in the price of 
lanterns since the reduction quoted a week ago. Sales 
are holding up well although slightly less than when the 
mornings were darker. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks Tubular long globe 
lanterns at $11.50 per doz tubular hort globe lantern 
$11.50 per doz.; tubular dash globe lanterns, $15 per «doz 
Dietz Delight short globe, $12 per doz Dietz Wizard short 
globe, $11.15 per doz Dietz Vietor short globe, $7.50 per 
doz Dietz No. 2 Blizzard globe, $11.35 per doz. ; Dietz No 
Blizzard dash globe, $17 per doz Dietz Buckeye dash 
$10.15 per doz 


Mops.—Inquiries for mops are beginning to come in 
more briskly. Undoubtedly the sale of mops has been 
improved by the sloppy weather which we have been 
having. The price still holds steady as quoted. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks 
70¢, per Ib.: O. G. mops, 65e. per Ib 
b.: Hureka mops, 44¢. per Ib 


Royal American mop 
Priscilla mops, 460. p 
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There is no change in the price of nails and 


Nails. 
dealers: are beginning to fill up their stocks, although 


very cautiously. Retail sales still run lignt, as not 
much contracting work has been started so far. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 





it $4.54 per keg base. Coated wire nails at $4.44 to $4.54 
per keg base 

Nuts.—Sales are light at the present time with price 
still holding steady. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks; Sq. in. machine serew 
nuts at 25 per cent, hexagon iron machine crew nut 2 
per cent; bras machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hot pressed 
sq. blank nuts at $1; hot pressed sq. tap nuts, S0c hexagon 
blank nuts, S0¢c hexagon tap nuts, 60c. from standard list 
hexagon semi-finished nuts, small size at 60 per cent % and 
larger » per cent. 

Oil Heaters.—Sales of oil heaters have been very 


light for the past several weeks, due to the beautiful 
brand of California weather we have been enjoying. 
Prices still remain at old quotation. 


We quote from local jobbing stock Japanned polished 
body oil heaters, $4.25 each; nickel polished body oil heatet 
$4.75 each; large japanned nickel plated trimmings, $7 each 
perfection oil heaters in lots of less than 10 at a time, 30 
per cent: perfection oil heaters in lots of 10 or over at a 
time, 30-5 per cent. 


Call is beginning to slowly increase 


Poultry Netting.- 
Prices still remain steady, with 


for this line of goods. 
stocks in good condition. 
We quote 


from local jobbing stock Poultry netting at 45 


per cent discount from new list 

Registers.—-Since the decline a week or so ago there 
has been no further change in the market. Call remains 
light on registers except for repair work. 

We quote from local jobbing stock Black japanned veg 

t 10 per cent discount; black japanned register Pace 

»to 14 x 14, 40 per cent; larger register 60 per cent 

Rope.—The price on rope still holds steady with 
fairly brisk buying by dealers filling in their stock. 


Some very fair orders are being placed in this way. 
Large users of rope are also taking advantage of the 
present low price. 


Wi juote from local jobbers’ tock Best grad renils 
rope at 23c. per Ib. base; best grade sisal rope t 22 per 
Ib. ba Swedish wire rope and Monitor hoistin to oper 
ent discount from. list plow teel rope at 20 per cent di 
count erucible steel at S's per cent discount fron tatdared 
list 








half and hal 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Strictly 


older at 46c. per Ib warranted half and half solder at of 
per Ib.; wire solder at 52c. per Ib 

Steel Sheets.—Stocks of steel sheets of the Twin 
Cities show an improvement over the past several 


weeks. Sales, in a retail way, are extremely light and 


few dealers are adding very heavily to their present 
stocks. 
We quote from local jobbing stocks S-pa. bDlie 


$6.44 per ra. galvanized at $7.79 per ewt 
Steel Game Traps.—Sales do show very 

improvement, although volume has been fairly 

sistent all winter. Prices still hold as quoted previously 


cwl 
not much 


con 








We quote from local jobbing stock Victor No. 0 ¢t I 
$1.40 per Victor No. 1 traps, $1.65 per doz \ " ) 
L's trap iS per doz Victor No. 2 trap $3.46 1 
Newhouse No. 0 trap 09 per doz Newhouse Yo. 1 i 
$3.63 per doz Newhou No, L's trap $ tt per do uo Ww 
house, No trap $5.04 per doz 

Staples.—Slight improvement is being shown in the 


sale of staples. Stocks are in good condition, with mill 
stocks coming in very nicely. 


We quote from local jobbing stoct Polis ’ 
per 100 Ib galvanized staples, $5.29 por 100 Ib 

Serews.—Prices are still as previously quoted, with 
retail orders running stronger than in the past several 


weeks. Jobbers’ stocks seem to be in good condition, 


and mill shipments are rapidly filling up on the de 


pleted numbers in both jobbers’ and dealers’ stock 

We quote from local jobbing ste | 
Crew 67! 10 per cent round head blued crew Hut iL 
cent fat head bra erew 10) per cent re ad ! 
Crew bitsy per cent ular cap Ow ) ‘ ‘ t wt 
crew ) per cent ron machine serew HOY t: 1 
rracehiine crew O per cent fron trumdiarad 


Tin Ware.—Since the last quotation on tin ware the 
prices are holding steady. Jobbers report rather light 
sales, dealers seemingly working from stocks in order 
to reduce their volume. 

We quote from local jobbing tol 
ent discount from list 

Tacks.—The price shows no change and new stock 
are being received at a very fair rate from the mills 
Call is comparatively light. 

We quot from local jobbing toch I 
ist plu per cent bill poster it }) 

Tin Plate.—There is no further change in the price 


























Si aper.—Sales r ; Ss S 3 factories are , 
andpaper. les run light. — hop: und factories are of tin plate and stocks are slowly filling up. Dealer 
using a fair quantity, price holding steady at last quota are purchasing sparingly 
“ < ae . « A 
ion We quote from local jobbing sto Klour 1 i 
We quote from local jobbing stocl Klint paper at new list couting ZO x ZO ti it $21 per bho | RR t 
le » per cent Garnet paper at mew list I "peer cant ing YO NX tin, at $22 per box 
imery cloth at new list less 10 per cent . . 
’ : ‘ : ; : Wire.—Inquiries continue to increase for fence wire 
Sash Cord.—Sales are improving slowly, although sng with the ability to obtain stocks a verv satisfa 
ing ‘re are ‘ery Tor _ rice « - ‘ at J. < \ ‘ \ atl ( 
—— orders are very light yet. Price shows no tory business should be done in this line. Prices are un 
i ase 
( —— changed 
e quote from local jobbing stock Common sash cord at er , ‘ , F 
éSe. per Ibo; Silver Lake cord at $2e. per Ib B+ hy gies sad _ “han odes Blac es ie 
te : i " | ! ed it 1 \ ’ l 
Sash Weights.—Orders are beginning to come in [00 Ib: p dden cattle wire, SO-rod $3.75 4 
slowly with foundries in good shape to take care of ee eee eee Sahel pe: 
= wrol preetrites Crlidldler o re S10 
any present increased business. Glidden hog wire, $4.60 4 
We quote from local jobbing stocl Cast iron ish weight ° : ° 
in regular sizes at $2.75 per LOO Ib : Wire Goods. Dealer are buying very ntly of wire 
act o = Pa > ybybve : { > ‘ ; time , ‘o 
Solder.—Since the last decline, prices are holding ood ny = agg tduinlcblt “ et I wake gg 
steady. Sales are fairly good, although considerably seem to be holding strong, and retail sales are lignt 
less than they were when war work was being pushed so be SS a — lobbing stoct HI 
> To per eent discoun yest vine oon t 
extensively. tandard List 
‘Tt. “ 4 rT. T . 
TRADE CONDITIONS IN 
BOSTON the big paint fellows are guaranteeing price But 
after that date nobody can tell what will happen. Some 
of the large paint interests, in view of the unsatisfa 
Orrick oF PPARDOWAE AG 
Sekai Wal . 191 tory way in which the new construction program 
toston CeCbDruary myo “ . \ , 
ais shaping up, say the paint market might do almost 
| ITTLE of real interest has happened in the local anything after April 1. They admit, however, that 
4 paint market since last reports. Price changes busine entiment can undergo a great change between 
have been few and far between, and what little busi now and spring, so it is hardly fair to venture an 
ness has been put through has been governed largely opinion on what course values will take The New 
by weather conditions. Usually at this season of the England banks, they say, are less inclined than even 
year the paint houses do almost nothing, but the un to put out money on building mortgages, and that until 
7 a ~ i ‘ a - 4] ' 1 
seasonably warm weather has created some demand. the new Liberty Loan is out of the way money is bound 


But the minute a snow storm comes along business 
Virtually stops, and after the snow melts it takes a day 
or two for the market to recover its normal condition. 

So far as can be learned, there has been no price 
cutting in paints anywhere, nor does there seem any 
likelihood of any until around April 1, the date to which 


Another unfavorable feature of the 
section ol New 
which naturally 


ition to vo ahead 


be very tight. 
situation is that carpenters in variou 
England are demanding higher wages, 
builders who are in a po 
small seale 

talk concerning the sizes of 


discourages 


with construction on a 
There has 


been more 
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paint containers since last reports. When the Govern- 
ment removed restrictions on the paint market senti- 
ment among the manufacturers favored the retention 
of war-time: containers. But of late several of them 
have made up their minds that the public desires most 
of the small containers which were eliminated, and so 
propose to furnish such goods to the trade. Little is 
said of colors, however, and the supposition is that most 
of the manufacturers will not produce those colors that 
were eliminated as a war measure, for some time, at 
least. 

Brushes.—No improvement in the demand for brushes 
is noted. New goods shipped from manufacturing 
establishments are confined to black. Some of the large 
paint houses, however, have sizable stocks of white 
brushes on hand, but prices asked for them are so high 
that the retail and consuming trade are buying just as 
few as possible. 

Dry Colors.—The market for dry colors remains quiet 
and without special feature. Dealers say there is noth- 
ing which indicates any lower prices for some time. 
They point out that it will be a long time before 
America can import foreign goods in quantities if we 
so desire. In the meantime the cost of production in 
this country continues very high. 

Zarrel Lots—Plaster paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl. ; whiting, 


‘commercial (bolted), 2c. Ib.; whiting, gilders, 244,c. per Ib.; 


dry zinc (American), 20c. Ib.; lamp black, bulk, 15c. Ib. ; 
lamp black in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt umber, 8 
to 12c. Ib.; raw sienna, 1l5c. lb.; burnt sienna, 13c. to 1l5c. ; 
Princes’ metallic brown, 344c¢.; yellow ochre, 34%4c.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib. 

ound Lots—Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 55c. Ib.; in 
¥,-lb. packages, 56c. lb.; ™%4-lb. packages, 57c. lb.; ultrama- 
rine blue, 24c. Ib. 

Glue.—Sales of glue are few and far between. In 
some quarters it is intimated that there may be another 
reduction in prices with a view of improving business, 
but such predictions are merely a matter of guesswork. 
plate, 35c. Ib.; bonnet, 45c. Ib. 





Glue, ground, 16c. Ib. ; 

Lead.—The consuming and retail hardware trade are 
buying lead in very small quantities, and only when 
actually forced to do so. Evidently they expect a fur- 
ther drop in values, but the big interests say there is 
little likelihood of another price cut. 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 25 and 
50-Ib. kegs, 134%4¢.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13c.; for 500-Ib 





lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent Dry red lead and 
litharge, 1214-lb. kegs, 13¥4c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13\c. ; 
100-lb. kegs and larger, 13c.; red lead in oil, 12%4-lb. kegs 


Paint material prices as quoted 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Cobalt, Oxide ..8 DM 1.60@ 1.65 
5 m 








onc rsa sane e 100 
table Olls— Commerciri ....... 1.25@— 
1 DS soos oe waeee 1.30@1.385 
load - 7 
“pd a, oe - 1.45@ Ex. Gilders ....... 1.85@1.50 
City, five-bbl. lots 
ORE OUOE «000:0¢28 $1.48@ Patty, Commercial— 
Out-of-town, er 100 
lots and over...... 1.45@ 
‘ sinfanrd Pure, tubs ......... $3.10@— 
Bolled, 2¢ ¥ gal. advance op tn '1'th. to 6 th. tins.$4.70@6.10 
Lard, Prime Winter. ..2.10@ 
Mxtra No. 1...00+ 1.254 Spiritea—Turpentine— 
ma B. rcdwenecniee 1.20@ 
Cotton seed, Crude, # gal. 
f.o.b. mill ...... 17% @— In Machine bbls -72@ 
Yellow Sammer 
Prime, bbl. ..... 21 @22 . . — 

Tallow, Acidless ..... 1.15@ Gum Shellac ¥ Pe. 
Menhaden . i Beer nominal 
Northern Crude . . . 90@95 Fine Orange .. 63 @64 
Southern f.0.b. Fae- : A. C, Garnet.........53 @5A4 
tory ..-erecesees 90@95 DGD so caccvecccessee See 
Light Pressed ..... 1.10@1.15 Second Orange 57 @ds& 
Yellow Bleached ...1.20@ c a eal we 
White. Bleached — eo 

Winter ...cceeee 1.22@-——- V.s. O. nominal 


Oecoanut Ceylon do- 
mestiec tanks, per Ib..14%@15 


Cochin Imported, spot. ...nominal Colors in Oil— 


Domestic, bbl. ....17%@ WD. 
Cod Domestic Prime..... nominal Black Lamp ......... 30 @40 
Newfoundland ......... 1.230@ Black, Coach, Japan..28 @40 
Corn Refined, bbl....... 174%a— Black in ofl.....e0. 26 @32 
Porpoise body .......... nominal Drop Black .........26 @82 
Olive denatured ......... nominal Blue Chinese ........ 1.80@1.60 
Neatsfoot Prime, un- Blue Prussian ...... 1.20@1.60 

PUOROON 2 cc ccecceces 1.45@ Blue, Ultramarine ....45 @60 
Palm, Lagos, spot per Ib. .22@ Brown Vandyke ..... 25 @35 
Soya Bean, Manchu French Ochre ........15 @16 

rian, spot, M.. ‘ ..12%@ Green, Chrome, Pure..70 @75 

Green, Paris ........ 60 @75 

Indian Bed ..cccoees 24 @26 

Miscellaneous— Venetian Red ....... 15 @18 

° Sienna, Burnt ....... 2 @28 

Guaytess reer: TW .ssacees 25 @27 

White, Foreign, Umber, Burnt .......25 @27 

BM ton ...----seeeee nominal Chrome Yellow ......38 @45 
Domestic, prime, 


Ba da MR mae" White and Red Lend, 
Mn ascsbaeae 82.00@34.00 &e.— 
Off color, in 8 
WD COM oo ccccses 22.00 @ 24.00 
Ohalk, Fnglish ..¥ ton nominal 
French ...8 ton nominal 
2% 500) 6™]}., )=oper 
100 ™. oe 


Cents ¥ 
Lead, American White 
Ln eikg salen Oe 9@9% 


China Clay, Imported .}# ton18@ 
Domestic . . 5@20 


12.00@ 


Hardware Age 


14c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 100-Ib. kegs ang 
larger, 134%4c. lb. Orange mineral, 121%4-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib 
25 and 50-Ib. kegs, 13%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13%, "' 

Oils.—Notwithstanding the recent condition of the 
flaxseed market, local quotations for linseed oil haye 
not changed during the past week. The retail hard. 
ware trade is hoping that the ocean freight rate war 
may result in larger imports of flaxseed from South 
America, which they believe would influence domestic 
linseed oil values. Oil interests say, however, that this 
country can absorb huge amounts of oil without any 
material change in prices being necessary. But they 
point out that all Europe is very short of oil and that 
American interests will have to compete with foreign 
buyers in southern markets. Such competition, they 
feel, will result in prices that will more than offset any 
reduction in ocean freight rates. 

Local prices on turpentine have been reduced 3¢ 
a gallon, bringing it down to 83c. in barrel lots. There 
has been a further drop in denatured alcohol, amount. 
ing to 2c. a gallon, as a result of a falling off in the 
demand. Large quantities of denatured alcohol are 
used by automobile owners during the winter, but this 
season the weather has been so mild comparatively 
little has been consumed. , 

Castor oil quotations largely nominal; cylinder oil, 50c. gal 
gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 25%c. gal.; kerosene, 60 gal. or 
more, 12144¢c. gal.; lard oil, 15 gal.; alcohol, denatured 
59c. gal.; wood, $1.30 gal.; linseed, raw, in barrel lots, $1.58 
gal.; in 10-gal. lots, $1.63; in 5-gal. lots, $1.65; in 1-gal. lots 
$1.68; boiled, in t lots, $1.65 to $1.68 gat; neatsfoot. 
$2.15 gal. ; sperm, $2.70 gal. ; paraffin, 35c. gal.; floor oils, 50c 
gal.; turpentine, 838c. gal. in barrel lots; in 10-gal. lots. 8c 
in 5-gal. lots, 90c.; in 1l-gal. lots, 98¢ 

Shellac.—The shellac market is unchanged. The de- 
mand is quiet, but dealers say it always is at this time 
of the year, and so for that reason there is nothing to 
be uneasy over. Prices hold very firm here because of 
market conditions at primary points. 

Shellac gums (small quantities), D.C. (orange), 85c. Ib 
A ss ae 83e. ».; T. N., 65¢e. Ib.; bleached white shellac 
ve ) 

Sundries.—No changes in prices on sundries are re- 
corded. The export demand for paraffin wax is steadily 
growing every day, and as the supply of goods in this 
country is small, indications are that prices will hold 
firm, for some time, at least. Putty is enjoying a mod- 
erately active demand, but the buying usually is con- 
fined to small lots, with the retail hardware trade per- 
haps the largest buying power at the moment. 

Putty (best) in 125-lb. drums, 8e. Ib 














; commercial putty 


in New York February 1, 1919 


500 ™m up to Blue, Ultramarine ...12 @4 
2000 Ib., per Brown, Spanish, high 
SOO By acces $11.70 @— grades, per ton....24.00@— 
2000 ™. up to Brown, Spanish low 
10,000 I. per ea 16.00@— 
oe ok onsed $11.41 @— Carmine, No. 40, bulk. 5.560@6.00 
10,000 Ib. up to Green, Chrome, ordinary 
80,000 Ib., per 8 @15 
ee A paraad $11.00 @— Green, Chrome, pure..89 @4‘5 
Carload, mini- Metallic Paint, ® ton, 
mum, 15 tons, Brown ..... +++ + 24.00@82.00 
per 100 Ib...$10.88 @— Oe sstevebsikeowe 24.00 @ 30.00 
Litharge, American, Ochre, Medium, ® ton, 
powdered, Steel 80.00 @ 40.00 
Kegs, per 100 American, Golden, # ID. 
an whee uae $13.00 @— 5 @il 
500 Ib. up to 2000 Foreign, Golden, B® th. 
Srerr ae a— 5 @lU 
2000 Ib. up to PUORED covcccvaseseces nemina 
EROCS TD. 0.600% $11.41 @— Orange, Mineral, English. .nomina) 
10,000 Ib. up to i, ee ee ee .pomina) 
80.000 Ib., per BEE was cvvese 18% @14% 
100 ID. wcccees $11.00 @— Red, Indian 
Carload, minimum American @ 100 Ib.16 @18 
BO WONG cacccas $10.88 @— ~ oueeee errr 22 @30 
ted, Venetian ®@ 100 ).2%@ 6 
Zine, Dry— Robe PIE 2 sc ccess ss 20 @35 


Sienna, Italian, burat 


BD. 
Red Seal (French proc. 
2 @12% and powdered .... 7 oe" 


Green 81. (French proc.) I inty Bmp "pow: 4 
White 81, (French proc.) 92 ™ dered eee eae ose 
. "18@13% American, Raw ... 24%@ 4 
American Process. —— fae and 24%@ 4 
5 p. c. lead eee Tale. Fremch ...20++00.. nominal 
Dam, 
10 p. c. lead sulphate. ..8% @9 ae ton eepege 
20 p. c. lead sulphate, Terra Alba ae See ee de 
@9% French . ¥ 100 Ib. normina! 
85 p. c. lead ong, ose English ...... 00 Ib. nominal 


Dry Colors— 


BM. 
Black, Carbon Gas...16 @40 


i Pe 6 6 cae. bi 5%@12 
Dek, DID ceccness 5% @15 
eee. TAM covccnes 15 @465 
Black, Ivory ........ 16 @30 
Mineral Blacks, ® ton, 
85.00@45.00 
Blue, Celestial ...... 12 @2h 
Blue, Chinese .......90 @1.00 


Blue, Prussian, Domestic, 

90 @1.00 
Blue, Prussian Foreign. ..nominal 
Blue, Soluble ...... 93 @1.03 


@1 
American, # 100 Ib. No. L. 
1.2% 
American, # 100 Ib. Me. 2 
1.00@ 


Umber, Turkey, Bornt 


and Powdered ... 56%@ 7 
Raw and powdered..... nominal 
Burnt, American .. 8%@ 4 
Raw lumps ..... .....nomina) 
Raw . , ‘ 8@ 3% 


Yellow, Chrome, Pure.28 @ 
Oxide Red, powdered, 


eee 3%@ 4% 
Vermilion, Quick Silver. 

errr 2.00@2.18 

GE cneerceses ... Domina) 
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516c.; paraffin wax, in 225-Ib. cases, 118-20 melt- 


jn drums), . 
Ce 128-30 melting, 13 4c. 


ing, nominal; 128-25 melting, 138c. Ib. ; 
paro, in‘100-lb, cases, 14c. Ib. 

Varnishes.—Conditions governing the varnish market 
are much the same as in paints. The unsettled condi- 
tion of the alcohol market, however, naturally carries 
more or less weight, and for that reason varnish prices, 
although unchanged, have the appearance of being 
barely steady. In some quarters it is expected that if 
a change in paint values is made in the spring one in 
varnishes will precede it. 


CHICAGO 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, January 29, 1919 

AINT manufacturers are preparing for an excep- 

tionally large paint business this spring. Orders 
being booked now are for immediate shipment only. 
There are practically no orders being taken for future 
deliveries, as the trade is under the impression that 
the price on paints will go lower. Manufacturers state 
that they have based their cost of production on lead 
at $13 per ton and oil at $1.50 per gallon, and with 
the present price of oil, $1.68, and the high cost of 
labor, there will not be a reduction in price of paints 
for at least six months. There has been very little 
painting done during the last four years and building 
and structures in general have been neglected, and now 
with labor more plentiful there must from necessity 
be a great deal of this work done. Retail sales on 
paints have not shown much of an increase during the 
past week, but if the mild weather continues, it is ex- 
pected that very shortly the paint business will be in 
full swing. Paint manufacturers in making their cal- 
culations for the amount of product to be used did not 
take into consideration the new construction work, as 
they feel that there will be very little new work going 
ahead this year. 

Brushes.—The demand for brushes is perhaps a little 
better than last week and there has been no change 
in price. Manufacturers have assured the jobber that 
prices will be held firm for at least six months and 
possibly a year. 

Mixed Paints.—Mixed paints have been sold only in 
small quantities. Jobbers have fair stocks on hand and 
are filling all orders promptly. Manufacturers are 
going ahead regardless of the demand and making 
large quantities of paints in anticipation of a heavy 
spring trade. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal 

Linseed Oil.—There has been no change in the price 
of linseed oil since last reported. Even at the decline 
in price orders have been coming in very slow. 


We quote to reailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure linseed 
oil, in barrels, raw, $1.66 per gal.; boiled, $1.68 per gal. 
Terms, 30 days net, or less le. per gal. if paid within ten 


days from date of invoice. 

Turpentine.—The demand for turpentine continues to 
be very limited and sales are recorded only in small 
quantities. There has been no change in price. 

We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago: Strictly pure turpen 
tine, in barrels, 92c. per gallon. 

Denatured Alcohol.—The demand for denatured al- 
cohol has not increased any since last reported, but is 
normal for this time of the year. 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: 180-deg. 
denatured alcohol, in barrels, 62c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. 
cans, 20c. higher; 1 gal. cans »c. higher. All prices include 
‘ontainers. Where sold in bulk, in less than barrels, the price 
is 10c. higher than the barrel price, with an extra charge for 


the containers, 
White Lead.—The new price on white lead reported 
last week has had a tendency to restore confidence and 
orders for white lead show an improvement. Stocks 
are good and it is not expected that there will be a 

shortage. 
We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 100 Ib. kegs, per Ib., 
3c. in quantity, single kegs $13; 50-lb. kegs, per Ib., 13\%4c 
5; 25-lb. kegs, per Ib., 124% 


in quantity; single kegs, $6.75; Cc. im 
quantity; single: kegs, $3.45; 12%4-Ib. kegs, per Ib., 13%e 
In quantity; single kegs, $1.85 (500-lb. lots or more, 4c. per 
Ib le S). 


Shellac.—The government has not removed the regu- 
lation governing the restriction of shellac. Although the 
war trade board has removed the restriction, there has 
been no change in price since last reported. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago Pure white shellac 
(4-lb goods), in gallon cans, $3.35 per gal pure orange 
shellac (4-Ib. goods), in gallon cans, $3.15 per gal 


Dry Colors.—Prices are reported as steady and there 
as been no change. Business remains quiet and stocks 
are only fair. The demand is limited. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago English Venetian 
red, in barrels, $2.50 to $4 per bbl guilder Whiting, in 
barrels (barrels, 50c. each), $2 to $2.75 per bbl plaster of 
pari New York, in barrel $4 per bbl 
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HARDWARE AGE, 
1919 
LL salesmen are now out on the road and are send 
ing in some very nice business. Reports from 
them indicate that dealers’ stocks are very much broken, 
and while dealers are placing smaller orders than form- 
erly, the total is very encouraging. Some merchants 
give as a reason for cutting down the size of their 
orders that they expect lower prices later on, but at 
the present time there are no indications that any rad- 
ical changes are in sight. 
Mixed Paints.—As stated above, merchants are buy 
ing quite freely in order to replenish their stocks, which 
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are very low. It is believed that the building season 
will be a very brisk one as soon as it starts in the 
spring. So much work has been held up in the past 


two years, especially in the way of residence construc 
tion, that no matter what the cost of building material! 
may be, there is bound to be considerable activity in 
that line. Manufacturers and jobbers report no change 
in prices. 

The Foy Paint Company quotes 
dealers on mixed paint Kirst grade 2 $ 
grade, $2.75, and third grade, $2 per gal. Pure white paints 
ire around 10c. per gal. above the figures named 

Linseed Oil.—The market has weakened considerably, 
but not enough to have any considerable effect in the 
lowering of prices on paints. Most of the paint makers 
had contracted for oil some time ago. Present quota- 
tions have settled to $1.58 to $1.59 per gallon in barrel 
lots. 


the following price to 


er gn econd 


Turpentine.—Turpentine has fluctuated considerably 
within the past 30 days, and is now quoted around 79e 
to 80c. per gallon in barrel lots. Business is quite dull 

Varnishes.—Some improvement in business is noted, 
but merchants are following the same plan as in buying 
paints, as their orders are smaller in size. Prices are 
stationary. 

White Lead.—Very optimistic reports are received 
from salesmen who have considerable business in sight, 
and who are also sending in an encouraging number of 
small orders. A drop of lc. per pound in prices has 
been made. 

The National Lea 


d Company's quotations to dealers are as 


follow $13 per 100 Ib. in 100 Ib. packages; $13.25 in 25-50 
Ib. packages, and $13.50 in 12% Ib. packages A discount of 
10 per cent is allowed on orders for 500 Ib. lots and 10 and 
a per cent on ton lots 

r ‘Vr ~ 

IWIN CITIES 

A 4 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Feb. 1, 1919 


AINT sales show very little improvement over pre 
vious few weeks, although there has been some 
slight increase in the volume. Inquiries as to price are 
numerous, showing that many people are planning to 
repaint their buildings this spring. Sales still run in 
the small packages but the volume-has been very good 
on the average in this way, Brushes are very slow in 
coming through from the factories, many orders placed 
last year are still remaining unfilled. Stocks of brushes 
have been very badly depleted for the past year and it 
is only through diligent search through different job- 
bing houses that dealers are aktle to supply even the 
small demand which they have had. 
Mixed Paint.—Price still remains unchanged and call 
is comparatively light for this grade of goods. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Ready mixed paint at 
$3.35 to $3.40 per gallon for first grade Second grace it 
$2.15 to $2.50 per gallon; metallic paint in red, per pound 
at 2 to 2% cents 


Turpentine.—There is a further change in the turpen 
tine market and sales are still running light. 

We quote from local 
lot it Sd4de. per gal 

‘Linseed Oil. 
present time. 

We quote from local 
bbl. lots at $1.58 per gal 

Denatured Alcohol. 
diminished the sale of denatured alcohol 
summer level. Prices remain unchanged. 


jobbing tocks Turpentine in barrel 


Linseed oil sales are very light at the 
The market is still holding steady. 
jobbing tock Roiled linseed 
The continued warm weather 
almost to the 


We quote from local jobbing stocl Denature ilcoho 
bbl. lot it 75e. per gal 

White Lead.—The price quoted a we till re 
mains unchanged. Sales are light and for small quar 
tities. 

We quote from local jobbing stoel Whi 
kegs at $13 per ewt. with the usual different 
packag ind quantit 

Glass.—The sale of gla has diminished Oo very 


materially with the unprecedented warm weather 


We quote from local jobbing to re t \ 
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wrade #lass, 40 in. and under, at @9 per cent, larger 7S pet 
cent double trength, 79 per cent from standard list 

Putty and Points.—The sale of this class of goods is 
low at the present time. Prices still remain at old 
quotation. 

We quote from local jobbing tock Zine glazier point 
it $1.25 per doz. pact ‘ zine Coated plazier point at felea 
per doz. packipe Commercial bhidder putty ino barrel it 
from $4.05 per cwt. to $5 trietly pure bladder putt in) bovan 
rel it $5.55 per cwt 


Personal and Otherwise 


The Dynamic Metal Products Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by As. Oe 
Tuck, W. E. Bowman and W. E&. Hutson, 485 Fifth 
Avenue, to manufacture metal specialties 

The Zenith Carburetor Co., 245 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York, has leased property at 692 Eleventh 
\venue, formerly occupied by the Brockway Motor 
Truck Co., for a new works. 

Grinnell Brothers, Inc., New York, has been incor 
porated with a capital of $150,000 by L. J. Grinberg, 
\. and N. H. Grinnell, 529 West 111th Street, to manu 
facture stoves and heating appliances 

The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., North Canton, Ohio, 
has taken over the adjoining plant of the W. H. Hoover 
Co., manufacturer of leather voods, and the line of 
leather products will be discontinued The Suction 
Sweeper Co, will use the additional capacity to manu 
facture a portion of the motors uscd in its sweeper 

The Donahue Mfg Corporation, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by B 
I. Nell, S. Donahue and A. H. Patterson to manu 
facture automobile accessories. 

The Sadler Auto Support Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 to manufac 
ture automobile parts and specialties. Edwin H. Sadler 
and Ernest L. Hall, Huntington Park; and Alfred 
Master, Los Angeles, are the incorporator 

The Carlson Metal Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y., ha 
been incorporated with a capital of $12,000 by KE. Car 
son, R. EB. Jacobson and F. J. Janson to manufacture 
metal goods. 


The Standard Hollowware Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by G. Rosenwald, 
K. and M. Heyne, 7 Dutch Street, to manufacture 
metal and iron products, including: stoves 

The Parker Axle & Products Corporation, New York 
has been incorporated with a capital of $600,000) by 
W. ©. and C. W. Parker and A, Foshay, 120 Broadway, 
to manufacture axles, et 

The Tims Patent Muffler Cap Co., New York, ha 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by M 
Feigenbaum, M. Feiner and J. A. Tim, 116 West 
Seventy-second Street, to manufacture metal product 

setween 500 and 600 skilled mechanics are out of a 
job, while red tape is holding up the transfer of the 
Smith & Wesson plant by the Government to the tru 
tees of the company. Promise was made weeks ayo 
that the plant would be turned over to the company on 
or about the first of the year. 

A bill has been presented to the Connecticut Lepisla 
lature to allow the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com 
pany of Stamford to increase its capital to $10,000,000 


Getting Your Share 
(Continued from page 254) 


30 post the purchaser that he will find in the tire 
all that he pays for. 

Under-inflation is one of the greatest causes of 
tire trouble. A tire that is not properly inflated is 
ubject to a flexing or bending action which so 
weakens the fabric that it must eventually break. 
This action also separates the tire carcass from the 
tread causing loose treads. 

Sometimes the front wheels are out of alignment 
and the tires are subjected to a shearing wear which 
quickly grinds down the tread. Sometimes the 
difficulty is confined to but one front wheel, and 
the results are noticeable on that one tire. Unusual 
wear of the tread is a good indication of misalign 
ment, and the car should be inspected by a mechanic 


capable of remedying the fault. Wheel spinning 
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results in wearing down the treads—this Spinning 
usually occurs in ground where traction is poor 
sand, mud or soft earth. The tires are scored or 
cut, according to the nature of the ground. Sudden 
hard application of the brakes locks the wheels. 
and as the car is forced forward by its momentum, 
the wheels are dragged over the pavement or road 
surface. This grinds down the tread in spots. It is 
best to control the car by the throttle and use the 
brakes only when necessary. If the brakes grip 
and grab, they should be inspected and adjusted, 
Fender cuts are produced through lack of space 
between some part of the fender and the casing 
sometimes a torn fender or the tip of a bolt will, 
when the car is heavily loaded, sag just enough to 
scrape the tire, and the result is a deep, jagged 
cut extending around the casing. Driving in ruts 
and in street car tracks produces a wearing away 
of the sides of the tire. The wearing surface of a 
tire is in the center of the tread, which is built 
heavy and strong to withstand road wear. Chain 
cuts and stone bruises take their toll of tire mile 
age. Small cuts allow dirt and mud to work their 
way into the rubber and force a separation of the 
rubber from the fabric. Small cuts should be care 
fully cleaned and filled with tread filler or tire 
dough, and if past the stage where these remedies 
prove sufficient, the casing should be taken to a 
vulcanizer. 

When you sell a tire it is important that the sale 
should carry with it the right for free inspection 
at least once a month. This inspection should be 
a prominent part of your service. It gives the 
motorist increased mileage, and while looking over 
his tires it gives you a chance to mention articles 
in your accessory stock in which he might be in 
terested. It takes but a very few minutes to test 
the alignment of wheels and inspect the tires for 
cuts, etc. It gives you a chance to note any possible 
signs of the tire going bad, and to form an idea ot 
whether it is due to a flaw in the tire or through 
causes of misuse by the motorist. If it is a fault 
of the motorist it gives you a chance to call his 
attention to it in a diplomatic way. It places you 
in a position where you can handle any adjustment 
more satisfactorily both for yourself and the manu 
facturer. 


And Know Tubes 


a are also subject to much abuse, and while 
they are not so expensive as tires, yet the) 
should be made to give the mileage for which they 
are intended. 

Running a car with a flat tire will not only weaken 
the casing but will destroy a tube quicker than an) 
other method. A few yards of travel after a tube 
is flat will cause it to become pinched between the 
casing folds at the rim. If the abuse is kept up 
any tube will be rendered useless 

Rusty rims with which the tube must come in 
contact in the narrow strip between the beveled 
edges of the beads offer a point for rapid tube 
deterioration. The particles of rust work loose 
from the rim and gradually become imbedded in 
the rubber of the tube--eventually puncturing tt 
and giving those slow leaks so baffling to the mo 
torist, and which lead to the supposition on hi 
part that the tube is made of a poor quality 0! 
rubber. 

This enumerates many of the ordinary tire com 
plaints and how to overcome them. Selling acces 
sories is profitable, but like hardware and_ other 
like lines, the dealer who gathers the cream is the 
one who is wide awake and capable of making his 
nut work overtime in Walkerizing his busines 























Publicity for the Retailer 





A Washing Machine Ad Which Sold Two Washers the Day It Was 
Published—Early Bid for Garden Tool Business—Utilizing Ideas 
Given by This Department—Other Interesting Ads 


J. PARIS 


By BuRT 


Power of Publicity Proven 
No. 1-—(3 cols. x 18 in.) 


and brought a lot of highly interesting hard 
ware publicity material. You will do well to 
follow us even more carefully than usual this week 
To start the ball rolling we got ‘some’ washing 
machine ad from Charlie Haynes, who looks after 
the publicity of the Haynes Hardware Company ot 


Tx mail man was extra yood to us this week 


Emporia, Kan. 

You will want to read this ad with extra care 
when we tell you that it sold two washers as soon 
as it got in the newspaper, or, in the words of Mi 
Haynes, “almost before the ink was dry.” 

Mr. Haynes is cashing in on the washwoman 
problem with a vengeance, and his methods have 
heen frequently commented upon in this depart 
ment. He makes use of newspaper space princi 
pally, but, boy, he fills that space with peppery 
dope 

If you don’t think the washwoman problem and 
the laundry problem are the real, big problems con 
fronting the housewife to-day, it’s either because 
you are a bachelor or your wife happens to be one 
of the exceptionally fortunate. 

High prices charged by washwomen and their 
unreliability, and high prices charged by laundries 
and the poor quality of work are uniting to bring 
about a state of mind where the appeal of such an 
ad as you see here is REAL and VITAL and IRRE 
SISTIBLE. 

And Mr. Haynes sees the opportunity and is just 
Wrapping it all around himself. It took some 
thought to write this ad but the game is worth the 
candle. No need for us to comment on the snappy 
heading, the well-written text and the tailpiece so 
full of action getting appeal. Say, by the way, if 
you have any doubts on this washing-machine busi 
ness why don’t you run an ad like this one— it will 
sell a few machines for you and then yow will have 
the fever for washer business, too. 

This is the second year of Mr. Haynes‘ inten 
‘ive advertising campaign on washing machines, 
and it might be added that the Haynes publicity on 
Washers has the laundries yelling for help and 
trembling to look at the next Havnes broadside in 
the papers. 
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publicity as represented by this particular announce- 
ment. 

Judged from every standpoint, we think this ad is 
a very effective piece of work, and we hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing some others along similar 
lines. 


Looked Good to Knigkten 


No, 2—(2 cols. x 5 in.) 
B. KNIGHTEN, secretary-treasurer of the 

A+ Blaxey-Clark Hardware Co., Ennis, Tex., sen: 
is this ad, which utilizes the idea of George Howard 
whose original ad ‘“B-S-NESS” was reproduced in 
this department recently. 

This is the way we like to see hardware men use 
this department. Take advantage of the ideas of 
your fellow merchants and they, in turn, will utilize 
your thoughts and ideas. It is the very best way 
we know of to keep your advertising fresh in appeal, 
up to the minute and most profitable in pulling 
power. 


2—-George Howard’s idea utilized by Blakey-Clark 


B-S-NESS 


With “U”’ and “I” Left Out. 





Doesn't look just right, docs it? It takes “U” and “I” to 


make a trade That's why they put “l S” in bUSiness. 


For BUSINESS 1s trading--trading our merchandise and good 


service for your cash 


No busmess, not even our's, can succeed without “U.” Real 


izing this, we always consider “U"" first. 


Our aim is to please “U” in every transaction with the 


HIGHEST QUALILY of HARDWARE and the BEST of GOOD 
SERVICE 











Mr. Knighten says our comments are very help- 
ful to him and wonders if we get weary of look- 
ing after his ads. You don’t get weary of your 


these ads, and the 


business and of studying the public, do you, Mr. 
| 
1} \ 
It will pay every | 
retailer to study | 


Mr. 


comment. by 


Paris, each week. 


Then apply the | 
suggestions to your | 


own ads. 
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4—Out early for the buyers of garden tools 





Our Obligation. to 
the Government ; 


to produce food is just as great now since 
the armistice is signed, as it was while we 
were at war. We have pledged ourselves 
to “feed the world” and in order to do this 
we must each do our part in the production 
of food. 


Get an early start on that home garden 
by selecting the needed tools from our 
stock that will help to make the greatest 
increase from the least work. 


Scull, Swain and Wallace 


“THE GOOD SERVICE STORK" 














Knighten? No more do we grow tired of watching 
the ever-changing picture of hardware publicity. 


A Good ‘‘Puff” for Puff 

No. 3—(A4 cols. x 6 in.) 

ENRY VOSS, advertising manager for L. D. 

Puff, Fremont, Mich., sent us this ad and wants 
to know what we think about it. We think it’s an 
exceptionally good ad. The very first line is bound 
to make a big hit with the women folks because it is 
literally true. The range and the utensils are in- 
troduced in a chatty manner and the effect of the 
whole ad is to make the housewife appraise her 
kitchen equipment and make a mental note of where 
Puff’s can improve it. 

It is difficult to write a general ad of this sort 
without prices or specific appeal but we must say 
that Mr. Voss has left nothing to be desired in the 
manner in which he has worked it out. And the 
display, we want to add, is fine—neat and clean-cut 
and bound to catch the eye. 


“The Early Bird * 
(3 cols. « 4 in.) 


| J. SCULL of Scull, Swain & Wallance, that en- 
“+ terprising hardware firm down in Sherman, 
Tex., sent us this ad, and it’s the first peep about 
garden tools that we have heard for the season of 
1919. 

And take notice, friends, the keynote of this ad 
is going to be the keynote of the most successful 
garden ads of this Spring. We have pledged 20,- 
000,000 tons of food and more and it is going to be 
a heap easier to keep that pledge if we all do our 


No, 4 


This Puff kitchen ad is well worth reading 


HarDwARE J DP) PUFF  rvrniure 
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February 6, 1919 


share in the home garden. Mr. Scull hits the nail 
right on the head at the first blow, and all we can 
say is “keep it up.” 

Mr. Scull wishes “Publicity for the Retailer” con- 
tinued success, for which sentiment he will please 
accept our thanks. 


Small, But Oh! My 


Nos. 5 and 6—(1 col. x 6 in.) 


ANT to see some small ads loaded for big re- 
W sults? Then cast your eye on these two sam- 
ples from Shannon’s of Philadelphia, Pa. We don’t 
bother with wishing for a million because we know 








— 6—A 


“find” for mechanics 5 
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that’s foolish, but we can’t help wishing we were 
on the receiving end of these Shannon ads and could 
pocket the profits. Would we take a chance and pay 
for the publicity beforehand? We would, but we 
wouldn’t be taking much of a chance—not so you 
could notice. 

As we said before, the public is looking for price 
drops. Whether it should or whether the prices 
will drop is something else again, and the fact re- 
mains that the retail buyer IS expecting price drops 
and the merchant who caters to this expectation even 
if but in a small and relatively harmless manner 
is going to be THE popular merchant. And that’s 
no pipe dream. 


Sharp value on shears 





These dealers be- 
lieve in sharing 
the profit pointers 
they find with iipvonemnat 
other hardware 
men. They send 
their 
ideasto Hardware 


This Week’s Sale 
Bargain No. 28 


Engineer’s Drop 
Forged Steel Wrenches 
a IS 


advertising 2) GS 


SHANNON'S 


QUALITY HARDWAR 
A 


Scissors 





Bargain 


Seven-inch, polishtd 
nickel-plated ladies’ 
cutting-out shears. 
The best steel shear 
made by the Nation- 
al Cutlery Co. Reg- 
ular price $1.00. 
While they last 





Age, both for 
criticism and for 





the good their ‘ 
suggestions may 
do to the other 


Why not 


join the bunch ? 


fellow. 











Coming Conventions 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb, 5, 6, 7, 1919. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN 
NON AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
191%. Arthur J. Scott, Marine City; J 
Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kalamazoo. 


secretary, 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Des Moines, Feb. 12, 13, 1919. A. R. 
Mason City 


lowA RETAIL 
lhe Coliseum, 
Sale, secretary, 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 11, 12, 138, 14, 1919. Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 


Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nortu DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 12, 18, 14, 1919 





STRAIGHT WRENCHES 


~ Pony 49c 


Sale Closes Friday, April 21 


SHANNON ° 


49Q¢ 


Postage 5c extra 











Postage 
10c Extra 





Shannon 
HARDWARE 


816 Chestnut 


816 Chestnut 


























Exhibition, Fargo Auditorium Building. C. N. Barnes, 


secretary, Grand Forks 


(CONVEN 
Headquarters 
Elgin 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN 
rion, St. Paul Auditorium, § Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 
21, 1919. H. O 1032 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapoli 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
rion, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919 
Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, 


Li cretary, 


Roberts, ecretary, 


Onto HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EX 
HIBITION, Columbus, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. James 


3. Carson, secretary, Dayton 


CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, San Franciseo, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 1919 
Ileadquarters, Palace Hotel. Le Roy Smith, secretary, 
112 Market Street, San Francisco 
SOCTATION 
Head 


New ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ AS 
CONVENTION, Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 1919 
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quarters, Hotel Lenox, George A. 
Federal Street, Boston. 


Fiel, secretary, 176 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Coliseum Building, Sioux Falls, Feb. 25, 26, 
27, 1919. F. J. Shephard, secretary, Mitchell. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28, 
1919. J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 


RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
suffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25, 


NEW YORK STATE 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 


Hardware Age 


26, 27, 28, 1919, Headquarters, Hotel LaFayette; Ry. 
hibition, Broadway Auditorium. John B. Foley, secre. 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., April 8, 9, 10, 11, 1919 
Headquarters, St. Charles Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, secre. 
tary, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION Conypy. 
TION, New Orleans, La., April 8, 9, 10, 11, 1919. Heag. 
quarters, St. Charles Hotel. John Donnan, secretary, 
Richmond, Va. ‘ 


Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


OREGON, ILL.—O. B. Brown has purchased an interest 
in F, C. Harris & Company. 


OTTAWA, ILL.—The Jordan Hardware Company, which 
was established in business in 1840 by John Manley, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
to conduct both a wholesale and retail business in auto- 
mobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, packing, buggy 
whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks, tents, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurn- 
ishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, var- 
nishes, prepared roofing, ranges, cook stoves, refrigera- 
tors, shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, 
games and washing machines. The incorporators are 
Richard Cook Jordan, John Manley Jordan and Susan 
Manley Jordan. 


STOCKTON, ILL sSurton R. Tiffany has purchased an 
interest in the hardware business of David Noller. 
Noller & Tiffany will be the new firm name. 
requested on a general line of hardware. 


Catalogs 


SAGINAW, MicH.—The Paxson Company, 215 No. 
Hamilton Street, has discontinued business. 


COLERAINE, MINN.—FE. R. Blair has discontinued busi 


ness. 


SPRING VALLEY, MINN.—-The Pioneer Hardware Com- 


pany has been succeeded by D. M. Peshak. 


WorTHINGTON, MINN.—Shanks and Pannell are pur 
chasers of the stock of the Ward Hardware Company. 
Their stock consists of a line of bathroom fixtures, belt 
ing, packing, builder’s hardware, children’s vehicles, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvan 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks, 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes, glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges, cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 
and washing machines. 


silverware, 
wagons, buggie 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo.—Robert Clark & Sons have com- 
menced business here, dealing in automobile accessories, 
belting, packing, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, washing 
machines, ete. Catalogs requested on stoves and house- 
furnishings 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, Mo.—The Warren Hardware Com- 
pany has established itself in business here, carrying 
a line of the following, on which catalogs are requested: 
baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hard 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 


separators, crockery, glass, 


collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, heating stoves, heavy hardware, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes, 
glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges, cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware and washing machines. 


POMPEY’S PILLAR, Mont.—E. G. Moore has purchased 
an interest in the Theo. F. Meyer Implement Company. 
Meyer & Moore is the new firm name, and catalogs are 
requested on a general line of hardware, 








CARLSBAD, N. M.—The Roberts-Dearborne Hardware 
Company has purchased the business of E. C. Hill, 
deceased, of Loving. The concern will operate it as a 
branch store, and handle general hardware, farm im- 
plements, wagons and buggies, wind mills, well sup- 
plies, automobile accessories, cutlery, fishing tackle, 
crockery, glassware, gasoline engines, housefurnishings, 
paints, oils, stoves, ranges, sporting goods, also com- 
plete stock of lumber, posts and wire. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y.—Pickney & Hartley have suc 
ceeded to the business of James McKeon. 


MepIna, N. D.—The Timm Bros, Hardware Company 
contemplates the erection of a new store building in 
the near future. Catalogs are requested on hardware 
and furniture. 


ARCANUM, OHI0.—The Tullis & Moore stock has been 
-old to the Moore Hardware Company. 


CHEYENNE, OKLA.—The L. W. Pate Hardware Com 
pany stock has been damaged by fire. 


WAGONER, OKLA.—George H. Walters has disposed 
of his stock in the Walters Brothers Hardware Com- 
pany. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Sharpless Bros. have sold their 
hardware business to Louis Kober, 6245 Market Street. 


ALLENDALE, S. C.—-The Farmers Hardware Company 
has been organized with a capital stock of $15,000 by 
J. J. Allen and others to deal in automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting, packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery, glass, cut 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks, tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, lime, cement, linoleum, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes, 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges, cook stoves, refrigerators, seW 
ing’ machines, shelf hardware, silverware and sporting 
voods. 


BrookINGs, S. D.-The Heywood Hardware Company 
has bought the J, L. Jarvis hardware stock, and re 


quests catalogs on gasoline engines. 
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“Strictly Business’’ 


5—Inter-Dealer Association, Personal and Functional 


By HORACE HOLLEY 


the profession of medicine, very possibly, 
without attending any authorized medical 
school, or allying himself to other physicians in any 


N VERY brilliant man could equip himself for 


way. 

Still, however effective a practitioner such a man 
might become, the rest of us would prefer him to 
assume all the standards and customs of the profes- 
sion. 

For it is obvious that a profession develops not 
merely by the personal achievements of its mem- 
bers, but also and perhaps even more by their firm, 
definite association. The purpose and degree of 
association necessarily differs for the various pro- 
fessions. For example, the association of doctors 
and bankers has a legal aspect not required by en- 
gineers or architects. 

Nevertheless, the more definite personal and 
functional association that any profession develops, 
voluntarily or by statute, the higher its social stand- 
ing and the stronger its economic influence. 

The first requisite of association—common stan- 
dards of instruction and training—is not at first 
sight so important in the case of independent deal- 
ers as in the case of lawyers, say, or physicians. In 
proportion as the operation of a store was merely a 
trade and not a profession—depending upon acci- 
dental personal qualifications rather than standard- 
ized knowledge—the dealer naturally did not tend 
to associate himself with other dealers in the close 
bond required by the professional school. 

Yet it may well be that the cause of association in 
other professions will be the result of association 
among independent dealers. 

At any rate, the important benefits that specific 
instruction and standards of fitness and knowledge 
bring to any economic activity are so conspicuous 
that the subject need not be covered in detail at this 
point. 

By association, likewise, we gain possession of 
other standards scarcely less vital—ethical stan- 
dards, social standards (a profession will eventually 
be valued at its members’ own estimate of their 
social worth), and finally, common policies, aims 
and purposes. It is obvious, moreover, that only 
through firm association can a profession protect 
itself from the bad effects of the few unworthy 
members who appear from time to time. 

This subject of dealer association cannot be more 
than mentioned until a preliminary survey of the 
field as a whole has been made. * But it requires 
much less than the prophetic gift to state that the 
extent and purpose of association will be the great- 
est difference between the profession in two decades 
and its present uncoordinated state. 

By functional association, dealers can develop 
personal capacity infinitely swifter through their 
Possession of ‘efficient mediums of intercourse and 
exchange. They can exercise a definite economic 
influence upon the whole of society, to its advantage 
and their own, not estimable in terms of their influ- 
ence hitherto or even today. ‘They can eliminate 
all forms of competition not based upon permanent 
economic principles. They can secure larger re- 


turns upon their investment, since their investment 
greater 


will include fitness and wider service. 


pleasure ot 


and 
their personal association, both through providing 
more frequent meetings and through deepening the 
“professional” consciousness of individual members. 

The subject of functional association is one that 
deserves general consideration among independent 
dealers. 


They can intensify the interest 


Whatever the exact nature of the association of 
hardware dealers may prove to be, it will represent 
an outgrowth of common experience, not an inelastic 
policy imposed by any one mind. 
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Who Knows ? 


EVERAL years ago the president of a 

New England corporation stood in the 
shipping room asking the superintendent 
why the windows in a new building hadn’t 
been cleaned. 

The superintendent answered that there 
hadn’t been time. 

“How many windows are there anyway 
in the north wing?’ asked the president. 

The superintendent scratched his head. 

“Two hundred and twenty, sir,” 
young man who was stuffing excelsior into 
a box. 

“Oh, is that so!” ejaculated the 
ished executive. ““How many steps are there 
in the main from the main office 
to the second floor?” he asked, evidently to 
confuse the boy, but hardly expecting an 


said 


aston 


staircase 


answer, 
“Twenty-seven” was the prompt reply 
Amused by the answer, the president 

asked several other questions, made memos 


of the answers and passed on 

The following Monday morning the youth 
had lost his job in the shipping department, 
but had a new desk in the chief accountant’s 
office. 

At another plant, during the busy season, 
a tall, lank, overgrown youngster applied 
for a job. He was assigned to help in the 
receiving department and promptly forgot 
ten. 

The 
hadn’t 


the 
with 


size of receiving department 
kept pace the growth of the 
business. One day the superintendent, a 
companied by an engineer, dropped in, They 
proceeded to look things over and take a 
few measurements. 

They asked Willie, the assistant, a 
perfunctory questions, during the course of 
which their errand was made clear. When 
he learned what they were going to do he 
reached a scrawny hand drawer in 
his wall desk and drew forth a roll of paper 


few 


into a 

It was a plan for a proposed enlargement 

of the receiving department. 
Willie was transferred to 

room about four years ago. 
Study your employees 
(Printed in February issue of The 
Organ.) 


the drafting 


Pipe 











‘* Triple Clutch” Game Trap 


The Triumph Trap Company, 
Oneida, N. Y., has designed a new 
“Triple Clutch” game trap, the jaws 
of which are equipped with separated 
gripping members which take not only 


Ps — 





The 
the 


“Triple Clutch” game trap showing 


non-slip hold on an animal's leg 


a double grip on an animal’s leg but 
also prevents sidewise movement by 
a swelling of the flesh into the inter- 
stices. Thus, the manufacturer claims 
that this new construction makes the 
trap virtually escape proof. 


New Continental Ventilator 
The Continental Company, Penob 


scot Building, Detroit, Mich., has re 
cently placed on the market a small 























The new Continental Ventilator 


No 92 


size window ventilator, No. de- 
signed for use in bath-room or other 
small room windows. It is 9 in. high, 
adjustable from 15 in. when 


and 23 in. when open 


92, 


closed, 


The frame of the ventilator is made 
of hard wood, adjustable to fit any 
ordinary window opening. It is fin- 
ished in mission oak, oil stained and 
is filled with a specially treated buff 
colored cotton fabric of fine mesh. 
It is made like an adjustable window 
screen, and it is stated that it will 
admit fresh air without drafts and 
will keep out dirt, dust and soot, rain 
and snow. The price of the ventilator 
is reasonable and is within the reach 


of all. 


‘* Sweaterknit ’ Mop Head 


The U. S. Mop Company, 506 Main 
Street, Toledo, Ohio, has brought out 
a new “Sweaterknit” mop head made 
from snow white high grade cotton. 
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The “Sweaterknit” mop head 
This mop head, it is claimed, ab- 

sorbs like a sponge, and the cotton 

being knit together makes it very com- 


pact. It wrings dry with little effort. 


Boller’s Crank Mop Wringers 


The Peter Boller Machine Works, 
124-126 North Curtis Street, Chicago, 


Ill., are the makers of the Boller line 
of 
made of heavy 
constructed 


crank mop which are 
throughout and 


way so to 


wringers, 
steel 
in such a as 


have large openings for inserting the 


Reading matter continues on page 
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mops and long step leverages to dry 
same. These mop wringers are 
equipped with cranks so as to enable 
the user to turn the mop out through 
the rollers as a clothes wringer does, 
By this method, it is stated, the mops 
are not pulled to pieces. 





Boller’s “Challenge” 


pail mop wringer 
No. 9 


These No. 9 “Challenge” pail moy 
wringers are adapted for most any 
kind of use. The steel frame is con- 
structed so as to take the entire strain 
from the pail. All the pails used in 
the wringers, it is advised, are made 
of clear white cedar, with electri 
welded hoops set in the grooves which 
cannot drop out of place should the 
pail be left a long time without use 

The No. 3 “Iron Clad” mop wringe! 





Boller’s 


Tron 


Clad” mop wring: Ne 


is specially adapted for floors of large 
area, and because of the swivel cas 
tors it is easy to push same about 


It is made of steel throughout, with 
a long leverage, is indestructible ané 
always ready for use 

The rollers used in all the styles 


manufactured by this company, it | 
claimed, are of kiln dried maple, $ 
treated that the water will not affect 
same. The cranks are driven into 
rollers, there pinned so that 
never turn loose. 
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Stanley Chain Bolt No. 1055 


HE barrel and plate of this sturdy, efficient, drop-forged bolt are struck up from 
one sheet of wrought steel—it can’t break no matter how hard the door is 
slammed. 





Also it works automatically. When the Garage Owners Appreciate Both Points 
weight of the closing door forces the bolt : 


down over the staple the heavy sherardized 7” os 
piano-wire spring snaps it locked. A pull opening in or out; the removal of a machine 
on the chain releases it. screw enables the bevel to be released 


The same bolt is adaptable for doors 


Write for a special catalog of Stanley Garage Hardware which 
includes Butts, I linges, Door Plates, Latches, the Stanley Garage 
Door Holder— every prec e of hardware required for the equipment 


of a garage. 


" Chicago 
OKUG 73 East Lake Street 


NEW BRITAIN _Z CONN., U.S. A. 


New York 
100 Lafayette Street 





; Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley 
ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners: Screen 
Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 


















Reichert Ford Truck Chain 


The Imperial Bit & Snap Company 
of Racine, Wis., has introduced the 
Reichert non-skid Ford truck chain 
No. 221, which is built to fit wheels 
with solid tires having 1% in. oval 
spokes. It is easily and quickly ad 
justed. 


All that is necessary is to place the 


chert Ford 

malleable clamp on the spoke, slip the 
chain over the tire and hook the snap 
in the loop. No jacks or tools are re- 
quired. The truck chain is sold in sets 
of 12 units, six units packed in a bag. 


Klaxon Signal No. 10 


The Klaxon Company of Newark, 
N. J., has just announced its 
Klaxon horn No. 10, which is 
grade hand-operated signal. 


new 
a high 


The laxon signal No. Vt 
The company advises that this new 


Klaxon is particularly sturdy and en- 
tirely free from all pawls, ratchet 


springs, etc. It is hand operated and 
may be used to give a continuous blast 
or sound a number of short blasts. Its 
note, which is entirely distinctive, may 
be varied as desired, depending upon 
the amount of energy put into the sig- 
nals. It may also be used on trucks 
and fire apparatus. 


Phenix Door Bolt 


The Phenix Mfg. Company of Mil 
waukee, Wis., is the maker of the 
Phenix door bolt No. 50, designed for 
use on either right or left-hand, single 
or double doors. It is especially built 
for garages, factories and warehouses, 
and it is claimed will withstand the 
severest service the year round. There 
are no springs, and it is said to be 
rapid and positive in action. 

The door bolt is constructed entirely 
of steel. The company advises that 

















(2 


Phoeniz door bolt No. 50 attached to door 
the device is durable, reliable, effect- 
ive, strong and simple. One turn of 
the hand either locks or unlocks the 
top and bottom bolt. The handle al- 
ways retains its position, thus pre- 
venting the bottom bolt dragging on 
the floor. The bolts are packed com- 
plete with screws, one dozen in a box. 
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Handy Drain Cock Wrench 


The Handy drain cock wrench mane 
factured by the Handy Products Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was designe 
primarily to enable the Ford radiator 
to be drained without the need of get! 
ting underneath a Ford car with 4@ 
pair of pliers in order to drain same) 

The wrench can be installed in five 
minutes by taking off the nut, 







































































The Handy drain cock wrench 


shown in the picture, then placing the 
bracket over the bolt, and at the same 
time placing the wrench over the pet 
cock. Then, by tightening the nub 
the wrench is permanently fastened 
It is claimed that it will not come 
loose or rattle, and that it never need& 
further attention. By turning the) 
handle backwards or forwards it opens) 
or closes the pet cock. The device 
sells at a low price. 


‘ Jiffy’’ Intake Manifold 


The “Jiffy” intake manifold fof) 
Ford cars, it is claimed, will add fout 
to eight miles to every gallon of gas] 


line. It heats the intake manifoldé) 
and vaporizes every particle of fuel, 
producing, it is stated, better come 
bustion, besides reducing the carbém 
in the cylinders. The Twin Fire S 
Plug Company, Detroit, Mich., is @® 
maker. 











